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REPORT. 


To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence : — 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  School  Committee, 
held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  February  22d,  the  subscribers 
were  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  the  Annual  Re- 
port. In  accordance  with  this  appointment,  they  ask  leave  to 
submit  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Public  Schools  : — 

Since  the  Report  made  in  1848,  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  withdrawn,  viz :  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Peckham, 
Francis  E.  Hoppin,  John  A.  Wadsworth,  Isaac  Thurber,  and 
Samuel  Osgood.  Their  places  have  been  supplied  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  Messrs.  Edward  Walcott,  William  W. 
Hoppin,  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  Zachariah  Allen,  and  Owen 
Mason. 

There  have  been  added  three  new  Schools — one  Interme- 
diate School  in  the  first  district,  and  one  Primary  and  one  In- 
termediate in  the  sixth  district.  Three  Grammar  school-houses 
have  been  enlarged — those  of  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  dis- 
tricts, by  an  addition  which  furnishes  three  rooms,  two  on  the 
lower  floor  as  recitation  rooms  for  the  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools,  and  one  on  the  upper  floor  as  a  recitation  room 
for  the  Grammar  School — enlargements  which  the  crowded 
condition  of  these  schools  rendered  necessary,  and  the  good 
effect  of  which  has  been  very  apparent. 

One  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  the  sixth  district 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  schools  recently  established 
there — and  two  Primary  school-houses  have  been  raised,  and 
substantial  basement  stories  built  under  them — one  in  the 
first  district  for  the  an  additional  Intermediate  school,  and  one 
in  the  third  district  for  the  same  object.  This  latter  work  is 
not  yet  completed. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  now  in  operation  under  the 
control  of  your  Committee  is  forty-three,  viz  :  the  High  School 
employing  six  teachers  ;  seven  Grammar  Schools  employing 
twenty-two  teachers ;  fourteen  Intermediate  Schools  employing 
twenty-eight  teachers  ;  and  twenty-one  Primary  Schools  em- 
ploying forty  teachers.  Of  this  number  one  Grammar  and 
two  Primary  Schools  are  for  colored  children.  The  number 
of  school-houses  belonging  to  the  city,  including  the  large  and 
elegant  High  School  building,  is  twenty-three.  The  corps  of 
teachers  now  employed  by  the  city,  including  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Teachers  of  drawing  and  music,  numbers  ninety- 
nine.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  males,  being  the  Superintendent, 
seven  masters  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  three  teachers 
in  the  boys'  department  of  the  High  School,  the  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing,  and  eighty-six  are  females. 

In  so  large  a  number  of  teachers  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
considerable  diversity  of  attainment,  as  well  as  of  aptitude  in 
teaching,  will  be  found. 

The  Committee  on  Qualifications,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
selection  of  teachers,  have  chosen  from  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  present  themselves  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  to  be  filled,  those  who  after  a  careful  examination  of 
their  acquirements,  and  of  the  testimonials  brought  by  them, 
have  appeared  the  best  qualified  for  the  position. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  very 
many  of  the  recent  appointments,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  are  from 
among  those  whose  education  was  received  in  these  schools. 
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Thus  has  the  city  begun  already  to  reap  the  fruits  of  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy  which,  by  throwing  wide  open 
the  portals  of  learning  to  all  its  citizens,  is  preparing  some  of 
them,  at  least,  to  be  competent  and  useful  public  servants. 
This  new  advantage  will  become  more  general  as  the  system 
progresses.  Every  year  the  High  School  will  send  forth  fresh 
candidates  for  the  post  of  teacher  from  among  the  young  la- 
dies whom  we  have  there  instructed ;  while  our  young  men, 
v  making  the  High  School  a  stepping  stone  to  the  University, 
will  there  be  prepared  in  a  few  years  for  the  more  difficult  po- 
sition of  masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  teachers  in 
the  High  School. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  say  that  your  Com- 
mittee have  heard  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  of  the  intended 
change  in  the  system  of  instruction  at  Brown  University. 
Nothing  in  their  opinion  could  be  devised  so  consonant  with 
the  plan  of  instruction  already  pursued  by  the  city  as  this 
contemplated  enlargement  of  our  University  course.  While 
the  plan,  if  carried  out,  embraces  every  department  of  practi- 
cal science,  and  at  the  same  time  retains,  for  those  who  wish  it, 
the  former  classical  course,  it  commends  itself  to  people  of  ev- 
ery pursuit  and  occupation  in  the  State.  It  will  be  of  equal 
service  to  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  and  the  merchant,  instead 
of  being  limited,  as  heretofore,  in  practical  availability,  to  the 
professional  man. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  many  new  features  which 
the  alteration  will  introduce,  is  one  which  especially  appeals 
to  the  guardians  of  public  instruction  for  their  approbation  and 
aid.  The  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  is  one  of  the 
objects  proposed.  No  where  in  the  State  can  there  be  found 
such  a  combination  of  facilities  for  this  most  desirable  and 
important  object  as  at  the  University.  Commodious  buildings, 
ample  and  well  appointed  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
many  different  departments  of  science,  and  a  large  and  costly 
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library  to  which  there  is  ready  access  for  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  are  already  furnished  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  may  be  established  a  Normal 
School  unequalled  in  its  facilities  by  any  in  the  country,  and 
whose  benefits  will  be  felt  to  the  latest  generation  in  supply- 
ing our  whole  State  with  teachers  more  thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  the  art  and  science  of  instruction  than  we  could 
otherwise  expect  to  obtain. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  the  excellence  or  the 
importance  of  Normal  Schools.  The  rapid  strides  which 
Rhode  Island  has  made  within  the  past  few  years  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  and  the  noble  system  which  has  taken 
so  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  city,  prove  that 
such  a  course  on  our  part  would  be  superfluous.  But  we  de- 
sired to  direct  the  public  attention  to  this  new  movement  in 
the  cause  of  popular  instruction  which  promises  soon  to  be- 
come the  crowning  glory  of  our  work. 

At  present,  the  only  approach  to  the  Normal  School  which 
exists  among  us,  is  found  in  the  meetings  which  are  held  by 
the  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  mutual  im- 
provement, by  discussion  and  occasional  instruction  from  com- 
petent persons.  These  meetings  are  called  Teachers' Institutes. 

Agreeably  to  the  39th  Article  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  School 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  this  description  was  held  in  this  city 
during  the  winter  vacation  in  February  last.  It  continued  in 
session  five  days.  Professor  Mandeville,  late  of  Hamilton 
College,  gave  instruction  upon  the  cultivation  of  language, 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  English  tongue  in  a 
manner  more  impressive  than  any  we  have  ever  before  listened 
to,  and  accompanied  by  a  course  of  drill  exercises  in  reading 
in  which  every  teacher  was  severally  practised.  The  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  Professor  Mandeville's  method  consists 
in  varying  the  style  of  enunciation  and  emphasis  to  corres- 
pond with  the  sentiment  conveyed. 
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The  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  upon  these  occa- 
sions, affords  pleasing  evidence  of  their  desire  for  further  at- 
tainments, and  a  commendable  determination  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  facility  for  improvement  in  their  profession. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  success  ot  our  labors  when  we  see  those 
upon  whom  depends  the  whole  practical  benefit  of  the  school 
system  thus  zealous  in  their  work. 

It  gives  your  Committee  much  pleasure  to  report  upon  a 
new  feature  in  our  system  of  education  which  has  been  intro- 
duced within  the  past  year.  The  subject  of  Evening  Schools 
has  in  former  years  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  whole  matter  was  deferred  as  being  inexpe- 
dient or  unnecessary.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city,  and  the 
increasing  demands  for  instruction  by  a  class  of  young  men 
whose  daily  avocations  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  the 
day  schools,  moved  your  honorable  body  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  two  Evening  Schools,  of  which  the  sole 
direction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Committee. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  advo- 
cates. Two  schools  were  opened  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
one  on  the  East  side,  and  one  on  the  West  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  applications  for  admission  were  so  numerous  that  a 
large  number  were  unavoidably  refused. 

About  110  pupils  were  received  in  the  school  on  the  West 
side,  and  100  in  that  on  the  East  side,  which  numbers  were 
pretty  well  sustained  till  the  last  month  of  the  school,  when 
the  days  becoming  longer  the  usual  alteration  in  the  hours  of 
labor  caused  the  number  to  decrease  to  about  80  on  the  West 
side,  and  60  on  the  East  side.  The  schools  were  finally  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  Winter  term,  February  22d,  having  been 
nearly  four  months  in  operation. 

A  Principal  and  two  Assistant  Teachers  were  employed  in 
each  school  during  the  first  three  months,  and  when  the  decrease 
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in  the  number  of  pupils  took  place  in  the  last  month,  one  assist- 
ant teacher  from  each  school  was  discharged.  The  salaries 
of  these  teachers  were :  for  each  Principal  $35  a  month  ;  for 
each  first  Assistant  $25  a  month ;  for  each  second  Assistant 
$15  a  month.  The  nett  sum  paid  by  the  city  for  tuition  at  the 
Evening  Schools  was  $650.  It  was  especially  provided  in 
the  Ordinance  for  establishing  Evening  Schools,  that  those 
only  should  be  admitted  to  them  who  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  day  schools.  Great  care  was 
taken  by  the  Sub-Committees,  to  whom  the  immediate  conduct 
of  the  Evening  Schools  was  committed,  that  this  provision  of 
the  Ordinance  was  strictly  complied  with. 

That  this  most  laudable  and  beneficent  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  city  was  duly  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  ben- 
efit it  was  undertaken,  is  evident  from  the  general  conduct  of 
the  pupils,  and  from  the  proficiency  which  many  of  them  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  branches  which  were  taught  them, 
although  the  season  of  instruction  was  so  short,  and  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  labored  were  so  numerous. 
With  few  exceptions  the  scholars  maintained  a  respectful  and 
manly  deportment,  were  obedient  to  their  teachers,  and  showed 
by  their  application  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  When  the  schools  were  closed  for  the  season 
very  many  of  them  expressed  in  strong  terms  their  gratitude 
for  the  opportunities  they  had  enjoyed,  and  their  earnest  hope 
that  the  same  privilege  would  be  extended  another  year. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  report 
forbid  their  presenting  a  more  extended  view  of  this  branch 
of  their  subject. 

They  recommend  that  the  Evening  Schools  be  made  here- 
after a  permanent  portion  of  our  Educational  system  every 
Winter.  No  more  beneficent  undertaking  can  enlist  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  friends  of  humanity  than  one  which  extends  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge  to  that  large  and  important  class  of  our 
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population  who,  being  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for 
support,  are  hence  deprived  of  the  advantages  freely  oifered 
to  all  who  can  attend  our  Public  Schools. 

Your  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  number  of 
Evening  Schools  be  increased  to  four — two  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  that  they  be  located  with  a  view  to  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  pupils,  most  of  whom  reside  in  widely  separ- 
ated sections  of  the  city.  Had  there  been  room  to  accommo- 
date all  who  applied  for  admission  last  November,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  400  scholars  would  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

By  dividing  the  schools  in  the  manner  suggested,  fewer 
teachers  will  be  required  to  each  school,  and  the  instruction 
can  be  more  faithfully  imparted.  It  is  not  probable  that  by 
doubling  the  number  of  schools  next  winter  more  than  two 
additional  teachers  will  be  required,  as  two  teachers  will  be 
sufficient  to  each  school,  averaging  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils. 

In  the  Report  for  1846,  there  is  a  statistical  table  which, 
from  its  value  as  showing  the  cost  of  education,  and  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  at  our  Public 
Schools,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  by  your  Committee  to 
lead  them  to  continue  it  down  to  the  present  year.  It  shows 
at  a  glance — 1.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  year. 
2.  The  aggregate  expense  of  tuition.  3.  The  expense  of  tui- 
tion per  scholar.  4.  The  aggregate  miscellaneous  expenses. 
5.  The  same  per  scholar.  6.  The  total  expenses.  7.  The 
same  per  scholar. 


Years. 

Num- 
ber of 
Pupils 

Expen- 
ses of 
Tuition. 

Rate 
per 
Scho- 
lar. 

Miscella- 
neous 
Expen- 
ses. 

Rate 
per 

Scho- 
lar. 

Total 
Expenses. 

Rate  per  Scholar. 

1846-  7 

1847-  8 

1848-  9 

1849-  50 

5327 
5661 
6156 
6353 

25,461,57 
27.540,01 
28,882,80 
29,875,00 

4,78 
4,87 
4,69 
4,70 

3.907,78 
3;588  74 
4,450,03 
5,352,39 

,73 
.63 

;72 

,84 

29,369,35 
31,129,75 
33,332,83 
35.227,39 

5,51 
5,50 
5,41 
5,54 

Average. 

4,76 

,73 

5,49 

2 
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Within  the  time  embraced  by  this  table,  the  financial  year 
has  been  changed,  to  begin  in  March  instead  of  June,  but  as 
no  corresponding  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  school  year, 
the  foregoing  table  is  prepared  from  the  Reports  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  not  from  those  of  the  City  Au- 
ditor. It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  pupils  from 
year  to  year  has  been  remarkably  regular,  and  the  same  in 
crease  is  shown  in  the  quarterly  returns  for  the  present  year, 
which  we  subjoin — 

Average  number  of  pupils — 1st  quarter  ending  August,  1849,  6,224 

2d  "  "  Nov.,  1849,  6,286 
3d  "  "  Feb.,  1850,  6,311 
4th      "       "      May,     1850,  6,593 

Making  the  average  attendance  the  past  year,  6,353 

It  appears  from  the  tables  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars  from  1846-7,  to  1849-50,  has  been  over  19  per 
cent.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  increase,  as  shown  by 
the  Report  of  1846,  was  39  per  cent.  The  total  expenses  in- 
creased 64  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  prior  to  that  Report — 
since  which  they  have  increased  29  per  cent. 

The  average  expense  per  scholar  for  the  last  four  years  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  1845-6,  a  result  confidently  predicted 
in  the  Report  of  that  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  present  year  over 
that  of  the  first  quarter,  is  nearly  6  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  these  tables  and  estimates,  the 
Evening  Schools  do  not  appear.  The  statistics  relating  to 
them  are  as"  follows  : — 

Paid  for  Tuition,       -  $650  00 

Paid  for  Rent,  116  00 

Paid  for  Gas,   102  00 

Paid  for  Fuel,  &c,  -       -       -       -     52  00 

Total  Current  Expenses,  $920  00 

Average  number  of  Pupils,  185.       Cost  per  head,  $4  97. 
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This  estimate  does  not  include  the  outlay  for  fixtures  re- 
quisite in  commencing  the  schools,  such  as  desks,  &c,  which 
are  now  the  permanent  property  of  the  city. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  consequently  in  the  aggregate  expense  of  the 
schools,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  instruction  per 
scholar  is  not  increased,  but  has  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
several  years. 

That  the  expenditures  have  been  conducted  on  as  rigid  a 
scale  of  economy  as  is  consistent  with  so  extensive  and  liberal 
a  system  of  education,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  cost 
per  head  is  less  in  this  city  than  in  any  other  from  which  sta- 
tistical reports  have  been  received — while  it  is  believed  that  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  instruction,  in  the  facilities  for  im- 
parting it,  and  in  the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
schools,  Providence  stands  second  to  no  city  in  the  Union. 
The  system  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
and  they  have  given  repeated  evidence  of  their  desire  that  it 
should  be  continued. 

As  our  city  increases  in  population  and  wealth,  the  demand 
for  additional  schools  will  require  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  appropriations.  The  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  great 
movement  in  this  direction  in  1 837,  and  prevailed  over  all  op- 
position in  1843,  while  yet  the  benefit  of  the  schools  was  en- 
tirely prospective,  will  hereafter  require,  now  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  system  are  becoming  apparent,  that  the  noble 
work  shall  proceed  unimpeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  purpose  which  an  enlightened  legislation  can  achieve, 
— the  free,  liberal  and  comprehensive  education  of  the  whole 
people. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  GREENE  ARNOLD, 
EDWARD  B.  HALL, 
WILLIAM  GAg^pIjlg  ]929 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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In  Common  Council,  June  3d,  1850.  Read.  Whereupon 
it  is  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  received  and  recorded,  and 
that  the  same  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  employed  to  do 
the  City  printing,  and  that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  ^  &  GREENE,  Clerk. 

In  Board  op  Aldermen,  same  day,  read  and  concurred. 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 


At  a  meeting  for  the  Organization  of  the  School  Committee,  holden 
at  the  City  Council  Chamber,  June  10,  1850, 
THOMAS  M.  BURGESS,  was  elected  President, 
EDWARD  R.  YOUNG,  Secretary, 
and  the  following  Sub-Committees  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing 

year,  viz : 


Executive  Committee. 
Thomas  M.  Burgess, 
Amos  D.  Smith, 
Shubael  Hutchins. 


On  Accounts. 
Moses  B.  Ives, 
Stephen  T.  Olney. 


On  Qualifications. 
Thomas  M.  Burgess, 
Alexis  Caswell, 
Alexander  Duncan, 
William  J.  Breed, 
William  Gammell. 


On  High  School. 
Thomas  M.  Burgess, 
Alexis  Caswell, 
William  Gammell, 
Thomas  C.  Hartshorn. 

First  District.    Seven  Sclwols. 
John  P.  K.  Henshaw, 
Edward  R.  Young, 
Alexander  Duncan, 
Amasa  Manton. 


Second  District.    Five  Sclwols. 
Moses  B.  Ives, 
Shubael  Hutchins, 
Edward  P.  Knowles, 
John  J.  Stimson. 

Third  District.    Seven  Schools. 
Gamaliel  L.  Dwight, 
Samuel  G.  Arnold, 
Edward  B.  Hall, 
Owen  Mason. 

Fourth  District.    Nine  Schools. 
Amherst  Everett, 
Edward  Walcott, 
William  W.  Hoppin, 
William  C.  Snow, 
William  J.  Breed. 

Fifth  District.    Eight  Schools. 
George  H.  Tillinghast, 
Amos  D.  Smith, 
James  N.  Granger, 
Zachariah  Allen. 

Sixth  District    Nine  Schools. 
S.  Augustus  Arnold, 
Richmond  Brownell, 
Esek  Aldrich, 
Stephen  T.  Olney, 
Elisha  Dyer,  Jr. 


NATHAN  BISHOP,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Office  in  the  High  School  House,  Benefit-street. 
Office  hours— From  12  to  1  o'clock. 
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REPORT. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
made  to  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence,  and 
by  them  referred  to  the  undersigned,  is  hereby  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  as  the  Report  of  said  Committee  for 
the  municipal  year  ending  June  5th,  1854. 

AMOS  D.  SMITH, 
W.  C.  SNOW, 
WILLIAM  GAMMELL. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee, 

Before  the  close  of  the  municipal  year,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  to  submit  to  you  a  report  embracing  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  school  system,  and  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  schools  for  the  entire  year.  This 
duty  is  imposed  by  the  following  vote  passed  November  22d, 
1850:— 

"  It  shall  hereafter  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  to 
make  to  this  Committee,  in  the  month  of  May  an  Annual  Report 
on  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  this  report  with  such  modifications  as  the  Committee 
may  direct,  shall  constitute  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  to  the  City  Council." 

In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  vote,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  speak  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Public 
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Schools.  With  most  of  them  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  suc- 
cessful labor.  The  schools  have  been  watehed  over  and  dili- 
gently examined.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been 
carefully  noted.  The  teachers  have  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
perplexing  and  patience-trying  vocation  with  an  assiduity  and 
zeal  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  pupils,  with  such  few 
exceptions  as  will  always  occur  to  mar  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  school,  have  evinced  an  unusual  interest  in  their  various 
school-exercises.  The  school  property  has  been  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  the  grounds  exhibit  an  air  of  neatness  alike  credit- 
able to  the  teachers,  and  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  schools. 

One  hundred  and  eight  teachers  have  been  constantly  employ- 
ed, to  preside  over  the  forty-six  Public  Schools  now  established 
in  the  city.  To  these  have  resorted  for  daily  instruction  about 
six  thousand  children,  gathered  from  all  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor, — the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate, — as  well  those 
who  watch,  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  for  the  results  of 
every  day's  effort,  as  those  who  hail  the  ringing  of  the  school 
bell  as  the  signal  for  a  few  hours'  release  from  unrestrained 
petulance  and  mischief.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Public  Schools 
that  they  are  free  for  all,  and  that  their  privileges  are  actually 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  children  from  all  classes.  When  free 
schools  are  made  better  than  others,  they  will  be  patronized 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling.  In  fact,  it  is  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  these  different  classes  of  children,  the  one 
upon  the  other,  that  gives  to  the  Public  Schools  their  peculiar 
value.  The  exterior  manners  of  the  uncultivated  and  less 
favored,  are  refined  and  polished  by  contact  with  children  from 
cultivated  families ;  while  the  effeminacy  of  the  latter,  is  quick- 
ened into  a  more  sturdy  manliness  by  daily  association  with 
the  former.  No  one  class  makes  up  the  whole  of  society.  The 
Public  School  developes  and  brings  out  talent  wherever  found. 
Many  there  are,  now  rising  from  a  humble  lot  in  life  to  stations 
of  honor  and  distinction,  whose  cheerful  and  grateful  testimony 
to  the  elevating  influence  of  our  Public  Schools  is  a  perpetual 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  .skill  which  first  originated,  and  has 
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since  sustained  and  improved  them.  Many  a  young  man  whose 
whole  career  through  life,  but  for  a  gratuitous  education  in  these 
schools,  had  been  one  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  if  not  of  degra- 
dation, will  take  rank  among  the  most  useful  and  influential  of 
our  citizens.  Who,  then,  would  not  cherish  and  perpetuate  them  ? 

Our  system  of  schools  is  well  calculated  to  foster  a  generous 
desire  for  advancement  among  the  pupils.  A  child  enters  the 
lowest  class  in  the  Primary  School.  Just  above  him  is  a  high- 
er to  which  he  aspires.  A  little  exertion  will  qualify  him  to 
enter  it.  He  is  promoted.  But  to  maintain  his  standing  now, 
a  more  strenuous  effort  is  required.  The  effort  is  put  forth 
and  meets  with  its  accustomed  reward.  Tasks,  at  first,  severe, 
soon  become  easy,  and  his  eye  still  upward,  discovers  a  class 
yet  above  him.  He  soon  reaches  this,  and  thus  from  class  to 
class,  he  passes  to  the  first.  The  hope  of  being  transferred  to 
the  Intermediate  School,  now  offers  an  inducement  for  renewed 
exertion.  This  exertion  is  again  rewarded ;  and  so,  from  class 
to  class  and  from  grade  to  grade,  he  passes  through  the  whole 
course  of  study  marked  out  for  our  Public  Schools.  At  every 
stage,  facilities  for  instruction,  the  best  that  can  be  afforded,  are 
at  hand.  Well  chosen  text-books,  globes,  outline  maps,  and 
other  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  lessons  are  ready 
to  meet  his  wants  at  every  step.  In  making  promotions  from 
grade  to  grade,  I  am  confident  that  a  more  systematic  course 
should  be  pursued.  Quarterly  promotions  often  derange  the 
classes  and  introduce  confusion.  Believing  that  the  children 
can  be  better  classified,  and,  consequently  better  taught  by 
semi-annual  transfers,  I  have  given  directions  accordingly.  For 
the  High  School,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  admissions  will  be  allowed  only  once  in  a  year.  The 
classification,  and  the  course  of  instruction  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved thereby. 

No  new  schools  have  been  established  during  the  year  : 
still  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  South-eastern  sections  of  the  city  will  demand  the 
erection  of  new  houses  at  no  distant  day.  The  destruction  of  the 
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School-liosue  in  Potter's  Avenue  by  fire,  will  render  it  necessary 
to  re-build  either  on  that  or  on  some  other  site  in  the  vicinity, 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Changes  among  teachers  are  inevitable,  and  they  are  usually 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  loss  and  inconvenience.  It  is 
seldom  the  case  that  a  new  teacher,  unless  he  has  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  experience,  can  do  more  in  one  term, 
than  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  pupils  and  the  regular 
course  of  his  duties.  During  the  past  year,  about  thirty  teach- 
ers or  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  corps,  have  left  their 
places  to  be  filled  by  new  appointments.  Selections  have 
been  made  chiefly  from  the  graduates  of  our  own  schools.  And 
what  has  done  much  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  their  work, 
most  of  them  have  taken  a  course  in  the  Normal  School.  They 
have  consequently  entered  upon  their  duties  with  a  degree  of 
preparation  and  skill  that  has  rendered  these  changes  less  ob- 
vious than  if  appointments  had  been  made  from  those  who  had 
neither  experience  nor  professional  training. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  have  received  such  a  degree  of 
sympathy  from  parents  and  the  community  generally,  as  evinces 
a  deep  and  permanent  regard  for  their  welfare,  and  shows  how 
highly  education  is  valued  by  all  classes  of-  our  citizens.  This 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  a  ready  co-operation  with  the 
teachers  in  cases  of  discipline  and  difficulty,  in  attendance  upon 
the  quarterly  examinations,  and  upon  the  public  addresses 
of  the  Superintendent  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
during  the  past  winter.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
essential  elevation  of  our  Public  Schools,  than  that  hearty  sup- 
port from  parents  which  exalts  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  pupil, — which  gives  no  quarter  to  the  trivial  excuses,  and 
slender  subterfuges  under  which  children  are  wont  to  take 
shelter, — which  throws  off  the  mask  when  obstinacy  or  ill-will 
would  conceal  itself  under  a  seeming  and  specious  regard  for 
truth  and  duty, — which  frowns  down  petty  complaints,  talc- 
bearing  and  scandal,  and  closes  its  ear  against  the  thousand 
rumors  which  the  unscrupulous  and  busy  are  ever  eager  to  put 
in  circulation, — which,  in  short,  puts  every  home  influence  into 
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harmony  with  the  wholesome  regulations  of  the  school-room, 
and  bids  the  teacher  god-speed  in  his  self-sacrificing  labor.  The 
want  of  this  has  been  most  deeply  felt  in  a  few  instances  where 
caprice  and  personal  ill-will  have,  most  unfortunately  for  the 
pupil,  received  too  much  indulgence  at  home.  But  these  in- 
stances have  made  a  friendly  co-operation  seem  all  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  has  been  so  universally  bestowed  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  It  is  indeed  a  misguided  sympathy  that  would  throw 
the  shield  of  protection  around  an  offending  child,  and  inter- 
pose parental  influence  to  screen  a  delinquent  pupil  from 
merited  censure.  The  teacher's  task  is  sufficiently  difficult  at 
best ;  but  when  exaggerated  and  false  reports  carried  home  by 
disaffected  pupils  are  listened  to  with  open  ears,  receiving 
countenance  from  those  whose  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children  should  dictate  a  wiser  course,  what  vocation  would 
one  not  choose  in  preference  ? 

The  teacher's  rightful  authority  must  be  sustained,  or  all  order 
and  progress  are  at  an  end.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  weaken 
it  is,  therefore,  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  impossible  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  beginners,  should 
manage  six  thousand  children,  coming  to  school  with  every  di- 
versity of  temperament,  habit  and  home  influence,  without  a  sin- 
gle mistake.  But  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  an  equal 
number  of  more  faithful,  intelligent  and  discreet  teachers  could 
not  be  found  in  any  other  city  of  equal  size.  In  sustaining  or- 
der, we  are  not  to  defend  errors  or  abuses.  Let  these  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible.  Yet  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  weaken  authority.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious, — 
nothing  is  more  directly  calculated  to  create  the  necessity  for 
severity,  than  the  practice  of  blazoning  forth,  before  young  and 
old,  the  errors  of  teachers,  whether  real  or  supposed. 

If  teachers  err,  let  them  be  counseled  in  private,  but  sustain- 
ed in  their  public  administration,  unless  habitual  delinquencies 
render  a  dismissal  necessary.  If  habits  of  obedience,  of  re- 
spect for  law,  and  of  deference  to  superiors^  be  not  formed  in 
childhood,  we  can  have  little  or  no  hope  that  they  will  ever  be 
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formed.  How  indispensable  then  it  is,  that  teachers  be  sus- 
tained in  urging  upon  children  these  essential  qualities  of  good 
breeding.  The  entire  work  of  the  school-room  is  disciplinary, 
and  is,  consequently,  often  ungrateful  and  distasteful  to  the 
pupil.  The  more  faithful  and  thorough  the  teacher,  the  more 
irritable  and  willful  often  is  the  child ;  and  what  shall  be  done,  if, 
in  his  complaints,  he  is  sustained  and  encouraged  at  home  ?  Shall 
the  teacher  desist  from  his  attempts  to  eradicate  habits  of  neg- 
lect, idleness,  carelessness,  disobedience,  falsehood,  deceit  and 
disrespect? — or  shall  he,  despite  of  opposition,  do  his  duty, 
and  await  the  reward  which  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
lidelity  will  sooner  or  later  bestow  ?  The  former  would  be  a 
cowardly  yielding  of  all  that  is  noble  and  exalting  in  his  pro- 
fession, to  avoid  temporary  inconvenience — a  sacrifice  of  the  pu- 
pil's future  welfare,  to  escape  present  censure  from  the  capri- 
cious and  short-sighted ;  the  latter  requires  patience  and  Christ- 
ian forbearance  under  the  smartings  of  unmerited  injury  and 
injustice.  But  to  whom  shall  the  teacher  look  for  support? 
To  you,  Gentlemen,  the  constituted  and  legal  guardians  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

By  request  of  the  School  Committee,  the  City  Council  have 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  City  Normal  School,  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  this  Board.  But  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  located  in  this 
city,  will  render  any  further  action  at  present,  unnecessary. 
All  difficulty  in  making  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers out  of  the  city  is  at  once  obviated.  One  such  school  will 
be  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  give  professional  training  to  all 
persons  throughout  the  State  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  office  of  teacher.  In  relinquishing  the  City  School,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  which  this  Board  have  felt  in  that 
enterprise  will  at  once  be  transferred  to  the  existing  school, 
and  that  this  will  be  made,  as  I  am  confident  it  may  be,  an  ef- 
ficient means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education  among  us. 
It  should  receive  tfie  fostering  care  and  generous  support  of  all 
who  desire  a  general  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 


mg,  and  the  kindling  up  of  abetter  spirit  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Supplied  with  able  and  experienced  instructors, 
who  come  fresh  from  similar  schools  in  another  State,  and 
richly  furnished  with  the  latest  improvements,  and  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  the  school  cannot  fail  to  achieve  an  invalua- 
ble work,  both  for  the  City  and  the  State. 

The  school  estates  for  the  past  year  have  received  special 
attention.  Substantial  brick  side-walks  have  been  laid  in  front 
of  three  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  houses  have  been  put  in 
good  repair,  and  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  vigilance  and  faithfulness  of  the  Instructors,  may 
be  observed  throughout  the  premises  of  nearly  all  the  schools. 
The  morals  and  manners  of  the  children  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  they  see,  and  become  familiar  with  from  day  to 
day,  that  no  reasonable  pains  or  expense  should  be  spared  to 
prevent  the  school  estates  from  falling  into  neglect.  In  several 
schools,  the  teachers  are  encouraging  among  the  children  com- 
mendable elforts  to  ornament  and  improve  the  grounds.  How 
well  calculated  is  a  garden  of  elegant  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
to  please  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  innocence 
and  beauty.  And  who  knows  how  many  a  child  may  thus  be 
saved  from  moral  contamination  ?  None  can  doubt  that  daily 
contact  with  the  marked  and  marred  fences  and  furniture  of  a 
neglected  school  estate,  is  directly  calculated  to  spread  moral 
disease  among  the  pupils. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  School  Estates,  taken  from 
the  Auditor's  Report,  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  location  and 
construction  of  all  the  Public  School  houses  in  the  city,  with 
the  measurement  of  the  lots  on  which  they  stand : 

FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

1st.  Benefit  street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick; 
two  stories,  accommodating  three  schools :  corner  lot,  measur- 
ing 146  feet  on  Benefit  street,  by  178  feet  on  Halsey  street. 

2d.  Scott  street  school-house,  built  of  wood ;  two  stories, 
for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools,  on  land  leased  of  the 
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Commissioners  of  the  "  Dexter  Donation :"  56  feet  front  by 
140  feet  deep.    Kent  $15  per  annum. 

3d.  State  street  school-house,  built  of  wood ;  two  stories,  for 
Intermediate  and  Primary  schools :  lot  on  State  street,  measur- 
ing 80  feet  front  by  100  deep. 

SECOND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

1st.  Prospect  street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick; 
two  stories,  accommodating  three  schools ;  corner  lot,  measur- 
ing 116  feet  on  Prospect  street  by  200  on  Angell  street. 

2d.  Meeting  street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick; 
two  stories,  accommodating  two  schools,  for  colored  children : 
lot  measuring  54  feet  on  Meeting  street,  by  127  feet  deep,  ex- 
tending to  South  Court  street. 

3d.  High  School-house,  built  of  pressed  brick ;  three  stories; 
with  two  separate  appartments,  accommodating  120  boys,  and 
120  girls:  lot  measuring  941  feet  on  Benefit  street,  by  115 
feet  on  Angell  street. 

THIRD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

1st.  Arnold  street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick ;  two 
stories,  accommodating  three  schools :  corner  lot,  measuring 
186  feet  on  Arnold  street  by  98  feet  on  Brook  street. 

2d.  East  street  school-house,  built  of  wood :  two  stories? 
for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools :  corner  lot,  measuring 
100  feet  on  East  street,  by  100  feet  on  Transit  street. 

3d.  Transit  street-school  house,  lower  story  brick,  and  up- 
per of  wood ;  for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools :  lot  mea- 
suring on  Transit  street  67J  feet,  and  105  feet  deep,  being  an 
irregular  shaped  lot. 

FOURTH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

1st.  Fountain  'Street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick; 
two  stories,  accommodating  three  schools :  corner  lot  measuring 
142  feet  on  Fountain  street,  by  101  feet  deep. 

2d.  A  lot  situated  on  Sabin  street,  measuring  about  54  feet, 
about  70  feet  deep,  and  59  feet  on  school-house  lot,  Fountain 
street. 


3d.  Also  a  lot  of  land  measuring  40  feet  on  Sabin  street 
about  60  feet  deep. 

4th.  Federal  street  school-house,  built  of  wood  ;  two  stories, 
for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools :  corner  lot,  measuring 
178  feet  on  Federal  street,  by  200  on  Dean  street :  being  near- 
ly a  triangular  lot. 

5th.  Potter's  Avenue  Primary  school-house,  built  of  wood ; 
one  story :  corner  lot  measuring  1 84  feet  on  Avenue,  by  an 
average  depth  of  about  80  feet,  extending  to  the  railroad. 

6th.  Carpenter  street  school-house,  built  of  brick ;  two  sto- 
ries; for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools:  lot  measuring  120 
feet  on  Carpenter  street,  by  120  on  Willow  street,  being  an  ir- 
regular shaped  lot. 

FIFTH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

1st.  Elm  street  school-house,  built  of  brick:  two  stories,  ac- 
commodating three  schools:  lot  measuriug  122  feet  on  Elm 
street,  and  extending  back;  in  an  irregular  shape,  to  Elbow 
street:  containing  18;633|-  square  feet. 

2d.  Richmond  street  school-house,  built  of  brick,*  two  sto- 
ries, for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools:  lot  measuring  104 
feet  on  Richmond  street,  and  extending  back,  in  an  irregular 
shape,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  80  feet. 

3d.  Hospital  street  school-house,  built  of  brick  *  two  stories, 
for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools ;  corner  lot  measuring  90 
feet  on  Hospital  street,  by  an  average  depth  of  about  70  feet. 

4th.  Plane  street  Primary  school  house,  built  of  wood ;  one 
story :  lot  measuring  60  by  100  feet. 

5th.  Pond  street  Primary  school-house,  for  colored  children, 
one  story,  built  of  wood :  lot  80  feet  on  Pond  street,  by  80  feet 
deep. 

SIXTH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
1st.  Summer  street  Grammar  school-house,  built  of  brick* 
two  stories,  accommodating  three  schools :  corner  lot,  measur- 
ing 157  feet  on  Pond  street,  by  150  on  Summer  street*  being 
an  irregular  shaped  lot. 
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2d.  Hammond  street  school-house,  built  of  brick ;  two  sto- 
ries, for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools ;  on  lot  leased  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  "Dexter  Donation/'  measuring  150 
feet  on  Hammond  street,  by  100  feet  deep. 

3d.  Friendship  street  School-house,  built  of  brick ;  two  sto- 
ries, for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools :  lot  measuring  80 
feet  on  Friendship  street,  by  190  feet  on  Portland  street. 

4th.  Knight  street  Primary  school-house,  built  of  wood  ;  one 
story :  lot  measuring  50  feet  on  Knight  street,  by  84  feet  deep. 

5th.  Yalley  street  Primary  school-house,  built  of  wood ;  one 
story :  lot  measuring  90  feet  on  Yalley  street,  by  120  feet  deep. 


The  following  table  from  the  Auditor's  Report,  gives  the  va- 
riaus  items  of  expense  : — 

Superintendent,  $1,250  00 


Three  Male  Teachers  in  High  School,          -  2,450  00 

Three  Female  Assistants  in  High  School,  -       1,275  00 

Six  Teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,       -       -  5,800  00 

Eighteen  Assistants  in  Grammar  Schools,  -     4,662  50 

Sixteen  Teachers  in  Intermediate  Schools,  4,200  00 

Sixteen  Assistants  in  Intermediate  Schools,  3,400  00 

Twenty  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools,    -  -     5,250  00 

Twenty  Assistants  in  Primary  Schools,       -  4,250  00 

Two  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,        -  -        425  00 

One  Teacher  in  Colored  Grammar  School,  500  00 

"""Teacher  of  Yocal  Music,       ...  -        600  00 

Teacher  of  Drawing,               ...  240  00 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,               -       -  -        100  00 

Secretary  of  the  School  Committee,          -  150  00 

Teacher  of  Evening  School,          -       -  -        138  82 

Sweeping  and  making  fires  in  all  the  S.  Houses,  1,398  90 

Carpenter's  work  and  materials,        -       -  881  41 

Brushes,  brooms,  &c,  -       -  -          72  00 


$37,043  63 
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CONTINUED— 


Amnnnt  lnTincrnf'  fnTvwnT,rl 

-oLliiUUllli  UlULlgilt   lUlWdlU.,  " 

tS7  04- °»  6R 

V^lt/dlilllg  JL  UUIXIS,  - 

55  03 

tJ  O  KJO 

VVtI"At*  vicrlrfci  £inrl  "fnv  ... 

» »  dtol   llgllbo  dilU.  IdA,  " 

83  00 

(J  >J    \J \J 

X  Ut51,  ------ 

1  fi^o  58 

JDUUKb  cllltl  O  Ld LlUlltJl  j  ,  - 

1  35  71 

XOO    I  L 

XxUlbc  Hilt;,  ----- 

4-0  50 

Bells,  

40  70 

JUUOh-b,    XvtJjb,  XxlLLgUb,    XX(JUli.b,  O60., 

14-3  4.8 

V  yilLlicltlUll,                    -                         •  - 

33  95 

Ot)  LiO 

"Ma  fa  „ 

IVldlb,  ------ 

1  59  80 

"PI nm Ko'v'cj  TxrriT'lr 
JT1U111UUI  b  YYUJLK, 

jLt;t;jj.iu  v  lug  doiico,        u,   ul/Vj.,  - 

94.5  4.1 

XxCpaii  b  Ul   1U1  IldOUb,  piptJb,  OoO., 

oqfi  AC) 

O-l  n  7  i  n  <t                  _          -          -          -  - 

158  55 

Tnlr  plinllr   npicl    Xro  ... 

53  14- 

■                      oo  x^t 

r  PITlTinO'  ----- 

90  8G 

VTdb, 

1  3  50 
x o  o\j 

~Pe»  lntino*   aiIq   Tifiinfcj    <vP  - 
XdlllHilg,  Ulib,  jpdlilbo, 

4-26  12 

.TUbldi^c,  _ 

5  00 

Reno  inn  cv  nolle;  _ 

XVtjpdll  lllg  UtJllb, 

10  35 

Whitening  and  cleaning  walls, 

145  52 

Inkstands,  ----- 

[5  47 

Clocks,  

105  00 

Mason's  work  and  materials, 

261  39 

Curb  stone,  

137  39 

Bricks  for  side  walks, 

368  75 

Thermometers, 

4  00 

$41,814  41 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  School  Department 

for  the  last  year,  has  been  $41,814  41. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  all  the  schools 

for  the  four  quarters  of  the  last  year,  is  5,941. 

This  gives  as  the  cost  per  scholar  for  the  year,  $7  04 
Cost  per  Quarter,  -  -  -  -  *  1  76 
Cost  per  week,   16 

Thus,  for  the  sum  of  $1  76  per  Quarter,  or  16  cents  per 
week,  any  child  of  the  proper  age,  belonging  to  the  city,  can 
enjoy  the  privliges  of  an  excellent  course  of  instruction.  Could 
we  deduct  from  the  above  sum  all  that  is  paid  by  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  have  no  children  to  send,  and  assess  the  remainder 
upon  those  who  actually  send  to  the  schools,  the  cost  per 
Quarter,  or  per  week,  would  scarcely  be  one-third  the  above. 
Yet  none  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  more 
cheerfully  than  those  who  derive  no  direct  advantage  from 
them.  How  melancholy  is  the  thought,  that,  with  all  these  fa- 
cilities, hundreds  of  children,  at  the  very  doors  of  our  school- 
houses,  from  voluntary  absence  or  parental  neglect,  may  be 
seen  prowling  about  our  streets,  learning  and  imparting  lessons 
of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  swarms  of 
children  in  the  more  neglected  parts  of  the  city,  are  wandering 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  indulging  in  habits  of  idleness  and 
mischief, — candidates  for  the  Reform  School,  and  only  awaiting 
that  stage  of  degradation,  when  the  commission  of  some  more 
heinous  offence,  shall  entitle  them  to  its  elevating  and  reforma- 
tory privileges !  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  and  thus 
escape  the  necessity  of  curing  such  evils  ? 

The  attendance  of  those  pupils  who  have  been  actually  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  the  schools,  has  been  satisfactory.  Every 
term  through  the  year  has  shown  an  increase  upon  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  the  summer 


term  of  1853,  was           -          -  5,697 

During  the  Fall  term,             -          -  -  5,838 

During  the  Winter  term  of  1853-4,          -  5,962 

During  the  Spring  term  of  1854,        -  ,  6,267 

Average,       ....  5,941 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  Schools  of  the  different 
grades,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each,  and 
the  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  whole  year : — 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

<5 i  Average  ISTo.      Average  per  ct, 

i5cn001,  belonging.        of  attendance. 

High  School,      -       -       -       -     217.2  94.5 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Benefit  street, 

160.6 

89.5 

Prospect  street, 

153-4 

93.6 

Arnold  street, 

175.1 

96.8 

Fountain  street, 

172.9 

93.6 

Elm  street, 

162.4 

95.9 

Summer  street, 

199.1 

98.3 

Meeting  street, 

50.5 

83. 

INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOLS. 

Scott  street, 

-  101.6 

82.4 

State  street, 

72.2 

84.2 

Benefit  street, 

-  104 

84.8 

Prospect  street, 

81.2 

83. 

Arnold  street, 

88.5 

92.2 

East  street,  - 

81.1 

87.0 

Transit  street, 

97.8 

84.9 

Fountain  street, 

104.5 

89.4 

Richmond  street, 

72.3 

86.4 

Hospital  street, 

67.7 

88.9 

Elm  street, 

72. 

91. 

Friendship  street, 

97.6 

83.9 

Summer  street, 

-  108.4 

91. 

Hammond  street, 

104.9 

88.2 

Carpenter  street, 

98.4 

81.6 

Federal  street, 

91.3 

90. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Scott  street, 

-  152.8 

78.2 

State  street, 

149.6 

82.6 

1G 


Benefit  street, 

135.6 

on  o 
82.8 

Prospect  street, 

106.3 

75.9 

Arnold  street, 

QA  Q 

o4:.fJ 

East  street, 

149.6 

O  f*  >T 

8b. 7 

Transit  street, 

127.8 

88.5 

Fountain  street, 

oO.  1 

Richmond  street, 

103. 

83.5 

Hospital  street, 

115.7 

83.7 

Elm  street, 

"1  1  IT  IT 

117.7 

O  T 

87. 

Plane  street, 

on  ^ 

oO. 

Friendship  street, 

1  AO  O 

lOo.o 

CO 

bummer  street, 

"1  f\C\  o 

1UU.^ 

OO. 

Knight  street, 

1  oo  o 
122. Z 

lb. 

Hammond  street, 

I4fc0.0 

Carpenter  street, 

-  130. 

81.3 

Federal  street, 

125. 

76.8 

Potter's  Avenue, 

76.5 

77.6 

Meeting  street, 

64. 

71.3 

Pond  street, 

53.4 

80.3 

Prominent  among  the  means  employed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  has  been  a  systematic  course  of  written  exami- 
nations. These  have  been  conducted  by  the  Superintendent, 
generally  in  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  object  of  these  examinations  has  been  to  quick- 
en teachers  and  pupils  to  greater  exertions, — to  secure  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  attention  to  subjects  as  well  as  text-books, 
to  guard  the  teachers  against  any  neglect  of  the  elementary 
departments  of  the  prescribed  studies,  to  promote  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  the  habit  of  treasuring  up,  and  preserving  for 
practical  use,  the  lessons  which  they  daily  learn.  In  order  to 
do  this,  questions  were  prepared  upon  various  topics  in  the  dif- 
ferent studies,  intended  to  test  the  pupils'  power  to  apply 
what  had  been  learned,  rather  than  to  repeat  portions  of  the 
text  book.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  was  both 
simple  and  expeditious. 
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In  the  Grammar  Schools  all  the  classes  were  examined  in 
Spelling  together.  Ten  words,  like  the  following,  exhilarate, 
inflammation,  unparalleled,  infallible,  evanescence,  raillery, 
Alleghanies,  Cincinnati,  Tallahassee,  Michigan,  were  pro- 
nounced slowly,  and  each  scholar  was  required  to  write  the 
whole  list.  The  slates  were  then  examined,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  correct  answers  was  determined.  The  highest  per  cent, 
obtained  in  any  school  on  the  above  list,  was  70 ;  the  lowest 
28.5. 

In  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  about  one-fourth  of 
each  school  was  examined;  this  included  usually  the  three 
upper  classes.  In  these  studies  also,  ten  questions  were  put ; 
and  the  answers  were  written  upon  the  slates  immediately, 
without  opportunity  of  recurring  to  maps  or  books.  As  soon 
as  the  questions  were  answered,  the  work  was  examined  and 
the  results  were  taken.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
questions  which  were  given  in  these  studies  : — 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Describe  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  capital  of  that  nation 
now  at  war  with  Russia. 

Boston  is  70  deg.  West  of  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich,  and 
San  Francisco  112  deg.  West;  when  it  is  noon  in  Boston,  what 
time  is  it  at  San  Francisco  ? 

Which  is  the  larger  island,  England  (including  Scotland)  or 
Borneo  ? 

In  what  place  is  there  but  one  point  of  the  compass  ? 

If  a  bucket  of  water  be  poured  upon  the  ground  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  through  what  waters  would  it  pass  to  reach  the 
Ocean  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

Add  |  of  18, 1  of  8, 1  of  9  and  1  of  15 ;  take  away  f  of  28  ; 
multiply  by  of  20,  and  divide  by  the  square  root  of  16. 
What  is  twice  the  result  ? 

Add  -i-  of  |  of  18  to  |  of  \  of  16  and  double  the  result ;  add 
1  and  take  the  square  root ;  then  multiply  by  10  and  call  the 
result  dollars, — what  would  be  the  amount  of  it,  if  put  on  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent,  simple  interest,  for  five  years  ? 
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Take  5  and  multiply  by  6,  add  10  and  divide  by  4;  square 
the  result  and  take  from  it  30 ;  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  number  thus  obtained  and  the  greatest  square  number  con- 
tained in  it  ? 

These  questions,  and  such  as  these  were  answered  mentally, 
and  the  results  were  written  upon  the  slate  as  soon  as  the 
question  was  read.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  scholars  have 
acquired  the  power  of  solving  such  questions  as  the  above,  with 
very  great  rapidity. 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  questions  for  the 
slate : — 

A  man  buys  20  doz.  eggs  and  breaks  3  per  cent,  of  them ;  4 
per  cent,  of  the  remainder  are  worthless ;  how  many  good  eggs 
has  he  ? 

What  is  the  amount  of  $6  25,  for  three  years,  at  6  per  cent, 
compound  interest  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  comparative  degree  of  wise, 
and  industrious;  also,  another  sentence  containing  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  clear  and  peaceful. 

Write  the  plurals  of  grotto,  negro,  valley,  cherub  and  sheep. 

Construct  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  referring 
to  a  person ;  let  it  be  in  the  third  person,  singular  number  and 
objective  case. 

Write  the  following  sentence  so  as  to  express  the  same 
thought  with  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice — "  Caesar  conquered 
Gaul." 

At  the  first  examination  in  Geography,  the  highest  per  cent, 
of  correct  answers  obtained  from  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
was  48.5 ;  at  the  last,  67.  In  Arithmetic,  the  highest  per  cent, 
at  the  first  examination  was  52.5 ;  at  the  last,  86.  In  Gram- 
mar, but  one  examination  was  had  in  each  school.  The  highest 
per  cent,  was  76.5  ;  the  lowest  43.5 

The  Intermediate  Schools  were  examined  in  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic and  Geography ;  and  the  Primary  Schools  in  Spelling. 
The  examination  of  the  latter  schools  was,  however,  necessari- 
ly oral,  as  the  pupils  could  not  write.  The  results  from  these  ex- 
aminations were  generally  satisfactory ;  they  showed,  however, 
a  great  diversity  of  attainment  in  the  schools. 
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Of  these  examinations,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  they 
were  welcomed  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers have  cheerfully  co-operated  in  any  measures  calculated  to 
subject  their  scholars  to  thorough  and  proper  tests. 

Their  influence  on  the  schools  has  been  salutary.  The  pu- 
pils have  been  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  j  their  lessons 
have  been  more  carefully  and  accurately  learned,  and  they  have 
evinced  a  deeper  interest  in  school  duties.  Certain  defects, 
particularly  in  spelling,  have,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  been 
remedied.  Excellencies  in  methods  of  teaching  have  been  fully 
exhibited  and  brought  out  in  the  comparison  of  the  schools 
which  has  been  made  by  these  examinations. 

A  wide  difference  prevails  in  the  schools,  in  the  degree  of 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  various  branches.  Some  teachers 
unconsciously  fall  into  the  habit  of  giving  undue  prominence  to 
some  one  or  two  studies;  these  examinations  are  producing 
greater  uniformity.  A  still  greater  difference  has  been  seen, 
especially  in  the  Intermediate  Schools,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  branches  are  taught,  some  teachers  apparently 
measuring  progress  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over,  and 
others  by  the  amount  of  the  subject  actually  mastered.  In 
Geography,  those  schools  where  the  outline  maps  were  used 
most  freely,  always  appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  A  great 
difference  was  observed  in  the  degree  of  intelligence,  capacity, 
and  actual  progress  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  different 
schools, — the  second  and  third  classes  in  some,  being  equal  to  the 
first  in  others.  This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  circumstances  of  locality  and  home  influence.  In  the  earlier 
examinations,  the  boys  in  the  Grammar  Schools  excelled  the 
girls  in  Arithmetic  and  Geography ;  while  the  girls  were  in  ad- 
vance of  the  boys  in  Spelling  and  Grammar.  In  the  last  exam- 
inations, however,  the  boys  in  several  schools  had  gained  upon 
the  girls  even  in  these. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  pupils  under  the  circum- 
stances j  they  are  not  matters  of  opinion  merely,  but  matters 
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of  fact  left  on  record,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion. Yet,  in  justice  to  all,  it  should  be  said,  that  intellectual  pro- 
gress and  moral  worth  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of  Arith- 
metic. No  percentage  can  determine  just  how  good  or  how 
faithful  a  pupil  or  teacher  has  been.  Although  we  may  obtain 
approximations  to  a  true  result,  we  must  rely  upon  much  that 
cannot  be  expressed  by  figures  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  a 
school.  In  fact  there  is  much  that  must  be  seen  and  heard 
to  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  much  indeed  that  can 
never  be  transferred  from  the  mind  of  one  to  that  of  another. 
A  school  examined  at  one  time,  will  appear  well ;  but  exam- 
ined again  upon  the  same  study, -with  questions  equally  easy,  will 
disappoint  all  parties.  The  results  will  be  materially  changed, 
if  the  school  be  examined  in  an  over-heated  or  unventilated 
room, — if  some  unpleasant  occurrence  has  just  been  agitating 
the  school,  or  if  the  examination  should  be  conducted  at  or 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  rather  than  the  beginning,  when  all 
are  fresh  and  vigorous.  One  or  two  examinations,  therefore, 
ought  never  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  a  teacher's  services. 

Nor  should  such  examinations  as  these  be  taken  as  the  only 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  In 
order  to  ascertain  how  readily  and  skilfully  a  teacher  comes  to 
his  work,  what  are  his  methods  of  teaching,  what  are  his  rela- 
tions to  his  pupils,  and  what  his  style  of  intercourse  with  them, 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  an  oral  examination,  conducted 
in  part,  at  least,  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  can  better  ex- 
hibit what  the  puplis  have  really  acquired  than  any  one  else. 
But  it  should  be  our  object  in  part,  to  ascertain  what  the  pupils 
have  not  learned,  what  the  instructor  has  failed  to  teach,  what 
degree  of  importance  he  is  attaching  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  prescribed  course.  If  the  teacher  felt  inclined,  it  would  be 
unfair  for  him  to  examine  his  scholars  on  what  he  had  slighted 
or  failed  to  teach.  They  would  have  a  right  to  claim  protection 
at  his  hand,  from  such  injustice.  The  case  is  widely  different, 
when  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  the 
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Superintendent.  Neither  is  supposed  to  know  exactly  what  each 
class  has  done,  or  has  omitted  to  do, — what  are  the  strong  or 
what  the  weak  points.  In  such  an  examination  the  pupils  must 
expect  questions  which  they  cannot  answer.  And  the  results 
have  shown  that  studies  thoroughly  taught  in  some  schools  were 
omitted  or  but  partially  taught  in  others ;  and  as  the  same  set 
of  questions  was  submitted  alike  to  all,  these  defects  would  na- 
turally be  revealed. 

In  closing  this  topic,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  these  examinations,  and  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  In  support  of  these  opinions  permit  me 
to  make  extracts  from  reports  of  the  masters  respecting  their 
several  schools. 

Mr.  Grover,  of  the  Prospect  street  Grammar  School,  says : 
u  It  is  now  more  than  eleven  years  since  I  first  took  charge 
of  the  Prospect  street  Grammar  School.  In  that  time  there 
have  been  many  fluctuations  in  its  condition  j  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  confident  there  has  been  a  real  and  substantial 
progress ;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that,  in  no  year  have 
the  improvements  been  more  marked  than  during  the  one  just 
closing. 

In  estimating  the  condition  of  any  school,  I  should  consider 
as  first  in  importance,  its  moral  character.  Whatever  proficien- 
cy it  may  have  made  in  its  merely  intellectual  pursuits,  if  it 
does  not  occupy  high  ground  in  this  respect,  it  has  failed  to  se- 
cure an  essential  object  of  its  mission.  Although  I  see  much 
to  deplore  in  the  moral  condition  of  my  own  school,  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement,  and  that  now  it  is 
pervaded  by,  at  least,  as  healthy  a  moral  tone  as  at  any  pre- 
ceding time. 

But  the  most  signal  advancement  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  in  the  regular  school  studies.  I  think  that  the  examina- 
tions by  the  Superintendent  in  the  various  branches,  have  given 
a  new  impulse  to  efforts  in  these  pursuits,  and  have  resulted  in 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  studied." 

Mr.  Godding  thus  speaks  of  the  Arnold  street  Grammar 
School  : 

"The  records  show  a  more  regular  attendance  than  ever  be- 
fore.   As  a  natural  consequence,  ready  and  exact  scholarship 
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has  become  much  more  general  than  in  former  years.  While 
this  cause,  as  well  as  decided  Improvements  in  the  Interme- 
diate Schools  of  the  district  have  operated  favorably,  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Superintendent  at  different  times,  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  imparted  much  thoroughness  and 
animation  to  the  school. 

But  the  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour,  and  the  kind  and  gene- 
on s  spirit  which  prevail  among  the  scholars,  are  the  most  grati- 
fying features  of  this  school.  These  are  not  the  result  of  fre- 
quent and  severe  disciplinary  measures,  but  the  fruits  of  a  high 
moral  tone  of  public  sentiment  among  the  pupils,  which  is  daily 
taking  a  deeper  root  and  obviating,  to  a  great  degree,  the  ne- 
cessity of  punishment.', 

The  following  testimony  is  from  Mr.  Gamwell,  of  the  Foun- 
tain street  Grammar  School : 

"  Finally,  in  closing  my  last  Report  for  the  year,  I  can  say 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  past  year  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  Never,  since  my  connection  with  the 
school,  has  a  year's  result  been  more  satisfactory.  The  moral 
tone  of  my  school  has  much  improved,  and  the  number  of  cases 
requiring  severe  discipline  has  greatly  diminished.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  scholars  have  seemed  to  attend  school  for  the 
purpose  of  learning,  and  the  results  of  such  a  feeling  are  mani- 
fest in  their  advancement. 

These  encouraging  facts  I  attribute  to  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  discreet  and  faithful  assistants ;  to  the  judicious  advice 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  the  prompt  attention  to  our  wants, 
which  have  always  been  given  by  those  whose  authority  is  su- 
perior to  mine,  and  to  the  healthful  public  sentiment  which 
generally  prevails  in  my  district  in  favor  of  Public  Schools,  and 
in  favor  of  maintaining  good  order  and  wholesome  discipline." 

Mr.  Wheelock,  of  the  Elm  street  Grammar  School,  speaks  of 
the  improved  moral  condition  of  his  school,  but  still  complains 
of  irregularity  in  the  attendance.    He  adds : 

(t  The  school  has,  in  my  opinion,  made  a  real,  substantial  and 
healthy  progress  in  intellectual  culture.  There  have  been  no 
marked  and  brilliant  cases  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  stranger ;  still  I  think  that  the  whole  school  has 
advanced  as  fast  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  The  gene- 
ral attention  to  study  is  better  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  books 
of  reference  in  the  library  are  consulted  very  freely,  a  good  in- 
dication of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  not  to  be  satis- 
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lied  merely  with  the  information  in  their  text-books,  but  to  in- 
vestigate  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Summer  street  Grammar  School,  remarks : 
"Never  have  our  scholars  stood  better  in  deportment  and 
scholarship,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  school,  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  progress  in  Geography  and  Spelling, 
perhaps,  may  be  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  any  other 
study.  In  all  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed so  great  improvement,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  these 
branches,  particularly  in  Spelling,  as  I  have  witnessed  here. 
Much  of  this  improvement  I  am  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  well 
directed  efforts  of  our  Superintendent.  The  examinations 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  terms,  have  exposed 
our  weak  points,  and  where  we  have  found  ourselves  weak, 
we  have  labored  to  gain  strength.  Ambition  has  been  awaken- 
ed among  scholars, — there  has  been  a  deeper  interest,  and  a 
closer  attention  generally  to  the  explanations  given  to  the 
classes." 

In  no  school  has  there  been  a  more  marked  improvement  in 
deportment,  attendance  and  scholarship,  than  in  the  Grammar 
School  for  colored  children, — the  Meeting  street  School.  The 
Principal,  Mr.  Stephenson,  says : 

"When  I  took  the  school  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  the 
whole  number  was  25,  average  attendance  21.  The  school  now 
numbers  68,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  Winter  term, 
was  55.  There  is  a  cordial  co-operation  between  me  and  the 
parents,  and  a  friendly  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
deportment  of  the  pupils  is  highly  commendable,  and  their  im- 
provement in  the  several  branches  has  been  satisfactory." 

Only  one  topic  more  shall  occupy  your  attention  in  this  Re- 
port— the  present  and  prospective  wants  of  the  City.  The  past 
year  has  been  marked  by  an  unparalleled  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  increase  of  attendance  upon  our  schools  has  been 
nearly  600.  The  Primary  Schools  in  Scott  street,  Federal 
street,  East  street,  Arnold  street  and  Transit  street,  are  over- 
flowing. Something  must  be  done  as  well  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent necessity,  as  to  provide  for  a  future  advance  in  population, 
A  demand  now  exists  for  at  least  three  new  school-houses, — 
one  to  supply  the  loss  in  Potter's  Avenue,  one  at  the  North 
part  of  the  city,  and  one  near  India  Point.    Measures  should 
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be  adopted  immediately  to  furnish  these  neccessary  accommo- 
dations. The  houses  should  be  built  of  brick,  each  sufficiently 
large  for  a  Primary  and  an  Intermediate  School.  They  should 
be  provided  with  recitation  rooms,  and  should  be  heated  by 
means  of  furnaces.  No  apparatus  for  ventilating  our  Primary 
and  Intermediate  school-houses  can  be  effective,  so  long  as  they 
are  heated  as  at  present. 

Additional  room  must  soon  be  provided  for  pupils  above 
these  two  grades.  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  the  present  organization  of  our  Grammar  Schools 
may  not,  with  great  advantage  to  the  city,  and  to  the  schools 
themselves,  be  materially  modified.  Shall  we  increase  their 
number,  or  shall  we  gradually  increase  their  capacity?  It  has 
already  been  proposed  to  establish  a  new  High  School  on  the 
West  side,  and  another  Grammar  School  in  the  Seventh  Ward. 
So  closely  connected  are  these  two  grades,  that  we  may  well 
consider  both  these  proposed  changes  together.  Whatever  we 
do  now  should  have  reference  to  the  future  wants  of  a  growing 
city, — to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  education,  and  to 
an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  funds, — in  short,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  result  at  the  lowest  cost. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  I  fully  believe  that,  with  adequate  accom- 
modations, the  attendance  another  year  will  be  nearly  7000. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  education.  By  standard  is  meant  a  sort  of  graduated  scale 
of  excellence,  beginning  at  the  simplest  rudiments,  and  as- 
cending to  the  highest  point  of  attainment  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  reach  j  and  by  raising  the  standard  is  meant, 
the  placing  of  the  maximum  of  attainment  for  each  grade  at  a 
higher  point  in  this  scale.  Some  children,  from  constitutional 
habits,  will  never  reach  a  high  point ;  but  a  good  system  will 
raise  them  higher  than  a  poor  one.  Some  who  may  have  every 
natural  facility,  may,  nevertheless,  from  early  associations,  or 
from  some  external  circumstance,  be  disinclined  to  apply  them- 
selves to  study ;  the  spur  of  a  vigorous,  well-regulated  system 
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of  instruction  will  bring  out  their  latent  talents,  and  raise  them 
to  a  respectable  standing,  even  though  they  may  never  reach 
the  High  School  or  the  Grammar  School.    Now,  of  the  six 
thousand  children  belonging  to  all  the  schools,  only  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  or  one  out  of  every  twenty-five,  will  ever  reach 
the  High  School.    This  leaves  over  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred to  be  educated  in  the  lower  grades.  To  lower  the  standard 
of  these,  would  be  to  sink  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
children.    Again,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred,  or,  consid- 
erably more  than  two-thirds,  never  reach  the  Grammar  Schools, 
but  receive  their  entire  mental  discipline  in  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Schools.    But  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  part, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  graduate  from  the  Primary 
Schools.    It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  where  the  mass  of  the  child- 
ren are  educated.    It  is  obvious  too,  that  any  measures  which 
shall  elevate  the  standard  of  these  schools,  will  be  conferring 
the  greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number.  Does  any  one  say 
that  this  ought  not  so  to  be  ?  that  the  High  School  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  should  be  thrown  open  freely  and  indiscriminately 
to  all  who  desire  to  enter  ?     Once  allow  it,  and  they  cease 
to  be  the  schools  their  names  indicate ;  they  become  Primary 
schools, — or  rather,  what  is  worse,  ungraded  schools,  like 
the  common  District  Schools  in  the  country  towns.  But 
are  they  not  now  open  to  all  who  will  qualify  themselves  to  en- 
ter ?    Shall  we  blindly  let  down  the  standard  to  meet  the  ca- 
pricious wishes  of  those  whom  idleness,  carelessness,  neglect, 
detention  at  home,  natural  inability,  or  misfortune  even,  shall 
find,  at  the  proper  age,  wholly  unfit  for  promotion  ?  Kather, 
let  us  elevate  the  standard  of  each  grade,  so  that,  at  whatever 
point  a  child  may  chance  to  leave  school,  he  may  be  well  in- 
structed so  far  as  he  has  gone. 

What  part  then  must  the  High  School  take  in  this  upward 
tendency  ?  It  is  the  pinnacle  of  the  whole  structure ;  the  high- 
er you  raise  it,  the  higher  you  raise  all  the  parts  which  support 
it.  It  is  the  standard  at  which  all  aim.  Raise  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  it,  and  the  Grammar  Schools  feel  the  spur, 
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which,  in  turn,  they  apply  to  the  Intermediate,  and  they  to  the 
Primary  Schools.  Lower  the  standard  for  admission,  and  you 
at  once  flood  it  with  unqualified  pupils,  who  must  still  pursue 
Grammar  School  studies,  and  thus  you  convert  it  into  a  higher 
order  of  Grammar  School.  It  is  urged  that  we  need  two  High 
Schools, — a  new  one  on  the  West  side,  and  that  we  have  schol- 
ars enough  to  fill  it.  True,  there  are  scholars  enough  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  to  fill  two  or  three  what  we  may  falsely  call 
High  Schools.  They  would  not  be  High  Schools,  but  degrad- 
ed schools ;  the  Grammar  Schools  in  supplying  them,  would  also 
be  degraded ;  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  would  be 
stripped  of  their  best  classes,  and  the  whole  system  would  sink 
many  degrees.  No  scholar  could  reach  so  high  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence in  any  grade  as  before.  Consequently  the  education  of 
the  mass  of  the  children  must  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
standard  is  kept  up,  he  who  strives  for  promotion,  though  he 
may  never  reach  the  high  point  at  which  he  aims,  will  reach  the 
higher  for  his  efforts, — the  higher  by  seeing  others  in  advance  of 
of  him.  What  though  he  never  enter  the  High  School,  if  he 
learns  more  in  the  Grammar  School,  than  he  could  in  an  infer- 
ior High  School?  To  illustrate  this  point  more  fully,  sup- 
pose in  a  scale  for  admission  to  the  High  School  the  maximum 
be  fixed  at  one  hundred,  and  a  single  High  School  can  be  kept 
constantly  full  by  receiving  only  those  who  reach  eighty  per 
cent.,  and  upwards.  The  Grammar  Schools  retain  all  those 
who  would  range  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent.,  and  thus 
have  the  advantage  of  their  example  and  influence.  But  an  ad- 
ditional High  School  would  draw  all  these  away,  to  be  taught 
what  ?  Just  what  they  would  continue  to  learn  in  the  Gram- 
mar School.  Thus  the  High  School  would  be  doing,  in  part, 
Grammar  School  work,  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  turn,  that 
of  the  Intermediate  Schools,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  then  adopt  no  measures  that  shall  lower  the  standard 
of  excellence,  but  rather  let  us  elevate  it.  To  do  this,  we  must 
place  at  every  important  post,  the  best  talent  and  richest  ex- 
perience which  our  resources  can  secure.  A  few  distinguished 
teachers  in  conspicuous  stations,  will  do  as  much  by  their  indi- 
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rect  efforts  upon  the  whole  system,  as  upon  the  classes  under 
their  immediate  instruction.  Let  our  schools  be  reduced  to  un- 
graded schools,  or  let  our  standard  of  gradation  be  materially 
lowered,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  money  expended  upon 
them  as  at  present,  we  shall  have  none  but  inferior  schools,  be- 
cause we  must  employ  teachers  of  inferior  culture  and  limited 
attainments.  No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  "  As 
is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Even  the  best  pupils  can 
see  no  "  regions  beyond."  They  can  have  no  guide  whose  sug- 
gestive methods  shall  render  their  whole  mental  horizon  auro- 
ral,— who  shall  constantly  lift  up,  in  the  hazy  distance,  ob- 
jects whose  indistinct  outlines  shall  give  assurance  of  regions 
yet  unexplored, — who  knows  how  to  make  use  even  of  the  dim 
intimations  which  his  enlightened  methods  are  daily  causing  to 
flit  across  the  mind,  opening  up  nebulae  in  the  distance,  while 
teaching  to  map  out  and  register  the  well-defined  fixed  stars. 
When  such  teachers  are  placed  at  the  head  of  our  High  School, 
and  our  Grammar  Schools,  the  whole  system  will  feel  their  pre- 
sence. But  such  teachers  cannot  be  economically  employed,  if 
we  multiply  the  schools  of  our  higher  grades. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  principles,  if  adopted,  would 
tend  towards  diminishing,  rather  than  increasing  the  number  of 
Grammar  Schools.  A  few  Grammar  Schools,  with  highly  ac- 
complished teachers  at  the  head,  could  be  better  managed, 
better  taught,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  a  large  number.  Four 
schools,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river,  as  large  as  those  now 
established  in  Boston,  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  city  for  years 
to  come.  Why  then  should  we  add  another  to  the  six  we  already 
have  ?  It  would  be  materially  cheaper,  the  classification  would 
be  more  perfect,  consequently  the  instruction  would  be  better, 
were  we  to  retain  our  present  number  of  Grammar  Schools,  in- 
creasing their  capacity  whenever  necessary,  rather  than  adding 
new  schools.  It  is  true,  that  some  children  must  walk  a  greater 
distance,  than  if  we  had  more  schools.  But  any  one  can  see 
by  recurring  to  the  map  of  the  city,  that  six  schools  may 
be  located,  three  on  each  side  of  the  river,  so  that  few 
children  would  be  subjected  to  any  great  inconvenience.  Be- 
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sides,  what  is  such  a  trifling  inconvenience  compared  with  the 
great  advantage  of  improved  schools.  And  then  it  is  a  general 
fact,  that  those  children  who  walk  farthest  are  the  most  healthy, 
the  most  punctual,  and,  consequently,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  best  scholars. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  new  Grammar  School  to  be  established 
in  the  Seventh  Ward.  It  must  receive  its  supplies  from  those 
who  now  attend  the  two  schools  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Dis- 
tricts. The  highest  number  admitted  to  these  during  any  term 
of  the  past  year,  was  437.  Allowing  for  the  year  to  come  that 
475  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  Grammar  School  studies,  we 
should  have  an  average  of  158  in  each  school.  One  of  two 
things  must  take  place.  Either  we  must  take  from  the  Inter, 
mediate  Schools  all  the  first  and  second  classes,  forming  schools, 
filled,  indeed,  but  with  a  large  ingredient  fit  only  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  we  must  have  three  very  small  Grammar 
Schools.  While,  therefore,  the  two  lower  grades  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  best  scholars,  and  have  fallen  in  their  standard  of 
attainment  fifty  per  cent.,  the  three  Grammar  Schools  have  de- 
preciated in  a  corresponding  degree.  Several  teachers  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  studies  appropriate  to  the  Interme- 
diate School.  Others  must  take  the  fragments  of  classes  now 
belonging  to  the  two  existing  Grammar  Schools,  and,  by  uniting 
parts  of  classes,  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  make  up 
what  they  call  their  classes.  The  great  advantage  of  a  good 
classification  is  in  a  measure  lost. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  choose  to  maintain  the 
three  small  Grammar  Schools  and  preserve  the  old  classifica- 
tion, then  the  classes  will  be  very  small,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  consequently,  the  expense,  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  not  be  raised.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  a  single  Grammar  School  for  a  year,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  Instruction,  Fuel,  Attendance,  and  Repairs, 
is  about  $2,200.  This  entire  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  $25,000 
which  it  would  cost  to  build,  would  be  added  to  the  present  ex- 
pense.   Whereas  by  appropriating  the  lower  rooms  in  the 
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Grammar  School  buildings  for  the  present  to  Grammar  School 
classes,  and  providing  rooms  elsewhere  for  the  Primary  and  In- 
termediate Schools,  we  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  all 
the  grades,  and  save  no  inconsiderable  sum  to  the  city.  I  would, 
by  no  means,  be  understood  to  discountenance  a  liberal  expen- 
diture of  money  for  education.  I  only  ask  that  it  may  be  so 
expended  as  to  secure  the  highest  ends  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
On  this  subject  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  the  following  corres- 
pondence with  my  predecessor,  N.  Bishop,  Esq.,  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools : 


Providence,  May  9th,  1854. 
Dear  Sir  : — From  your  former  connection  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  and  from 
your  present  relation  to  a  system  where  important  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  organization  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  addressing  to  you  the  following 
inquiries : — 

1.  Do  the  large  schools,  in  your  opinion,  better  meet  the  de- 
mands of  education,  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  instruction, 
and  elevating  the  standard  of  attainment  ? 

2.  Are  your  consolidated  schools,  that  is,  those  in  which 
some  six  or  eight  hundred  children  are  brought  under  the  su- 
pervision of  one  master,  more  economical  and  convenient  than 
those  on  the  old  system  ? 

3.  As  we  must  soon  increase  our  Grammar  School  accommo- 
dations, should  we  do  well  to  increase  the  number  of  our  Gram- 
mar Schools,  or  the  capacity  of  those  we  already  have  ? 

By  answering  these  inquries,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  S.  GREENE. 

N.  BISHOP,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
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Boston,  May  11th,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  any  very  extended  statements  in  reply  to  your 
inquiries. 

1.  In  regard  to  "large  schools,"  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  proper  size  of  a  school  in  a  large  city,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  dense,  must  be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils 
required  in  one  building  in  order  to  make  the  best  classification. 
By  classification  is  meant  the  putting  together  of  as  many 
scholars  as  one  teacher  can  instruct  well,  into  one  division  or 
group.  Experience  has  shown  that  between  fifty  and  sixty,  all  be- 
ing about  equally  advanced  in  their  several  studies,  can  be  well 
taught  by  one  teacher.  The  best  classification  of  pupils  in 
schools  is  nothing  more  than  a  wise  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
and  to  perfect  the  various  branches  of  industry. 

Actual  experience  has  shown  in  many  instances,  that  a  school 
containing  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pupils  can  be  classified  to 
better  advantage  than  one  containing  a  smaller  number.  A 
school  of  this  size  can  be  managed  with  but  little  more  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  Principal  than  is  required  for  one  only  half 
as  large.  If  the  difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  children 
in  each  division  be  so  small  that  they  can,  with  advantage, 
study  the  same  lessons,  then  the  teacher  may  instruct  them  al- 
together in  some  recitations  and  exercises,  and,  for  others,  he 
may  separate  the  number  into  two  sections ;  and,  while  he  is 
hearing  one  recite  a  lesson,  the  other  may  be  preparing  for  the 
next  recitation ;  and  so  on,  for  every  school  day  in  the  year, 
the  teacher  can  give  one  half  of  his  time  to  one  section  and 
one  half  to  the  other ;  and  in  this  way  each  pupil  will  receive  a 
greater  amount  of  personal  instruction  and  assistance  from  his 
teacher  than  on  any  other  plan  of  dividing  the  labor  of  teach- 
ing a  large  school.  The  importance  of  having  a  school  large 
enough  to  classify  the  pupils  to  the  best  advantage  cannot  be 
easily  overstated. 
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2.  It  appears  from  estimates  made  with  great  care,  that  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  our  large  schools  is  much  less,  for  each 
scholar,  than  for  the  smaller  ones.  Our  city  has  formerly  paid 
for  the  three  items,  Salaries,  Fuel,  and  the  care  of  School 
Houses,  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
girl,  and  about  twelve  dollars  for  each  boy,  in  the  large  schools ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  paid  for  each  girl  in  the  smaller 
schools  about  twelve  dollars,  and  for  each  boy  about  fifteen 
dollars  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  these  esti- 
mates, that  the  smaller  schools  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  expensive  than  the  larger.  Between  the  largest  and 
the  smallest  schools  there  are  several  of  a  medium  size; 
but  the  principle  here  stated  is  general,  and  applies  to  all, 
showing  that  the  larger  the  school  (not  exceeding  eight  hun- 
dred in  one  house,)  the  greater  the  facilities  for  classification 
and  successful  teaching,  and  the  less  the  annual  expense  per 
scholar,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  the  school,  the  less 
the  facilities  for  classification  and  instruction,  and  the  greater 
the  annual  expense  for  each  scholar. 

3.  To  answer  this  inquiry,  I  will  quote  a  recommendation 
which  I  made  to  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  in  1851. 

"  In  making  provisions  from  time  to  time  for  the  increase  of 
pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  all  the  rooms  in  the  present 
building  should  be  surrendered  to  their  use,  and  perhaps  some 
enlargements  made,  before  providing  for  any  additional  School 
House,  unless  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  of  scholars  should 
happen  to  be  in  some  part  of  the  city  too  distant  from  the  pre- 
sent houses  for  children  to  attend." 

I  regret  that  in  the  hurry  of  to-day,  I  cannot  give  you  more 
full  and  satisfactory  answers  to  your  important  inquiries. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

N.  BISHOP. 

Prof.  S.  S.  GREENE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Providence. 
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In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  thus  speaking  freely  of 
what  seems  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
wants  of  the  city,  I  cheerfully  submit  the  whole  question  to  your 
wisdom  and  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  impor- 
tant additions  to  our  accommodations  must  soon  be  made.  On 
you  will  devolve  the  duty  of  determining  what  shall  be  the  best 
policy  to  be  adopted.  The  interests  of  our  Public  Schools  will 
demand  your  earnest  attention.  On  none  of  our  Institutions 
does  the  welfare  of  the  city  more  intimately  depend.  If  unre- 
quited service  can  ever,  in  justice,  be  demanded  of  the  influen- 
tial and  intelligent,  no  cause  can  present  a  stronger  claim. 
Under  your  direction  and  guidance,  those  who  are  to  follow 
us  will  receive  their  strongest  impressions. 

S.  S.  GREENE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Providence,  May  19th,  1854. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE, 
APRIL,  1854. 


SAMUEL  S.  GREENE, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Office  in  High  School  House,  Benefit  street. 
Office  Hours— from  12  to  1  o'clock. 


The  By-Laws  require  that  each  member  of  a  sub-committee  for  a  district 
shall  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  same,  at  least  once  in  a  quarter,  unless  un- 
avoidably prevented. 


PRESIDENT, 

EDWARD  P.  KNOWLES, 

SECRETARY, 

EDWARD  R.  YOUNG. 
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STANDING  SUB-COMMITTEE  S. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Edward  P.  Knowles,  John  J.  Stimson, 

Amos  D.  Smith. 

COMMITTEE  OX  ACCOUXTS. 

Jabez  C.  Kkight,  George  B.  Jastram. 

OX  QUALIFICATIONS, 

Johx  J.  Stim&on,  Richmond  Browxell> 

William  Gammell,  S.  Augustus  Arnold, 

Amos  C.  Barstow. 

ox  high  school. 
Edward  P.  Knowles,  Richmond  Browxell, 

Edward  B.  Hall,  Theodore  D.  Cook, 

William  Gammell,  Thomas  A.  Doyle. 

TEACHERS  IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

 *  Mary  A.  Shaw, 


William  E.  Tolmax,  Nancy  J.  Bigelow, 

Edward  H.  Magill,  Ruth  L.  Wells. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 
Robert  W.  Potter,  Samuel  Allen, 

Edwin  M.  Stone,  Thomas  Pierce,  Jr. 

Beriefit  street  Grammar  School. 
Charles  Hutchins,  Principal.  Catharine  G.  Smith,  Assistant. 

Louisa  Dexter,  Assistant.  Martha  F.  Thurber,  *' 

Benefit  street  Intermediate  School. 
Eliza  Thurber,  Principal.  Hetty  Thurber,  Assistant. 

Benefit  street  Primary  School. 
Mahetable  M.  Greene,  Principal.  Matilda  Cole,  Assistant. 

State' street  Intermediate  School. 
•    Lucy  G.  Metcalf,  Principal.  Julia  F.  Rogers,  Assistant. 

State  street  Primary  School. 
Abby  C.  Salisbury,  Principal.  Elizabeth  Helme,  Assistant. 

Scott  street  Intermediate  School. 
Anna  C.  Clarke,  Principal.  Phebe  A.  Stevens,  Assistant. 

Scott  street  Primary  School. 
Mary  A.  Shove,  Principal.  Abby  B.  Hayford,  Assistant 


*Mr.  Harris  R.  Greene  has  been  temporarily  employed  in  the  first  Room. 
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SE  COND  DISTRICT. 

Amos  D.  Smith,  Charles  Akerman, 

Esek  Aldrich,  Amos  Perry. 

Prospect  Street  Grammar  School. 
Zuinglius  Grover,  Principal.  Cornelia  W.  Latham,  Assistant. 

Nancy  J.  Barney,  Assistant.  Susan  A.  Tyler,  " 

Prospect  street  Intermediate  School. 
Emma  D.  Smith,  Principal.  Harriet  A.  Salisbury,  Assistant. 

Prospect  street  Primary  School. 
Elizabeth  Vaughan,  Principal.  E.  B.  Symonds,  Assistant. 

Meeting  street  Grammar  School. — William  H.  Stephenson,  Principal. 
Meeting  street  Primary  School. — Elizabeth  II.  Smith,  Principal. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

George  Hunt,  George  B.  Peck, 

George  B.  Jastram,  George  F.  Wilson. 

Arnold  street  Grammar  school. 
Alvah  W.  Godding,  Principal.  Fanny  Stebbins,  Assistant. 

Catharine  Ellis,  Assistant.  Martha  J.  Guild,  " 

Arnold  street  Intermediate  School. 
Mary  J.  Miles,  Principal.  Mary  S.  Linnell,  Assistant. 

Arnold  street  Primary  School. 
Ellen  Shaw,  Principal.  Phebe  Allen,  Assistant. 

East  street  Intermediate  School. 
Anna  C.  Hall,  Principal.  Susan  R,.  Parker,  Assistant. 

East  Street  Primary  School. 
Almy  E.  Spaulding,  Principal.  Elizabeth  S.  Parker,  Assistant. 

Transit  street  Intermediate  School. 
Martha  Smith,  Principal.  Lydia  L.  Hale,  Assistant. 

Transit  street  Primary  School. 
Lydia  M.  Carpenter,  Principal.  Sarah  Purkis,  Assistant. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Amherst  Everett,  William  C.  Snow, 

S.  Augustus  Arnold,  William  Phillips. 

Fountain  street  Grammar  School. 
Albert  A.  Gamwell,  Principal.  Annie  E.  Bowers,  Assistant. 

Rebecca  E.  Chase,  Assistant.  Anna  Inman,  " 

Fountain  street  Intermediate  School. 
Margaret  W.  Arnold,  Principal.  Cornelia  F.  Ware,  Assistant. 
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Fountain  street  Primary  School. 
Frances  M.  Cragin,  Principal.  Eliza  Y.  Sessions,  Assistant 

Federal  street  Intermediate  School. 
Emily  E.  Potter,  Principal.  Clara  A.  Balch,  Assistant. 

Federal  street  Primary  School. 
Sarah  Hall,  Principal.  Julia  E.  Cady,  Assistant. 

Carpenter  street  Intermediate  School. 
Sarah  G.  Sherburn,  Principal.  Ann  R.  Remington,^lssistan^ 

Carpenter  street  Primary  School. 
Eliza  A.  Pierce,  Principal.  Harriet  E.  Sheldon,  Assistant. 

Potter's  Avenue  Primary  School. 
Mary  E.  Logee,  Principal.  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  Assistant. 

Pond  street  Primary  School. — Maria  W.  Burrill,  Principal. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Edward  R.  Young,  Adnah  Sacket, 

Samuel  A.  Winsor,  George  Hunt. 

Elm  street  Grammar  School. 
Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Principal.  Mary  C.  Lewis,  Assistant. 

Sarah  E.  Doyle,  Assistant.  Ann  M.  Barrows,  " 

Elm  street  Intermediate  School. 
Susan  A.  Carpenter,  Principal.  Celia  J.  Lewis,  Assistant. 

Elm  street  Primary  School. 
Isabel  T.  Doyle,  Principal.  Nancie  W.  Bourne,  Assistant. 

Richmond  street  Intermediate  School. 
Eliza  M.  Ingrahara,  Principal.  Abby  F.  Sherburn,  Assistant. 

Richmond  street  Primary  School. 
Alice  Bates,  Principal.  Laura  J.  Dorr,  Assistant. 

Plane  street  Primary  School. 
Margaret  A.  Robinson,  Principal.         Sarah  S.  Cleaveland,  Assistant. 

Hospital  street  Intermediate  School. 
Diana  S.  Parkhurst,  Principal.  Anna  Whitney,  Assistant. 

Hospital  street  Primarg  School. 
Rebecca  O.  Sheldon,  Principal.  Mary  Wilcox,  Assistant. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

John  J.  Stimson,  Samuel  W.  Field, 

Jabez  C.  Knight,  Oliver  Johnson. 

Summer  street  Grammar  School. 
James  L.  Stone,  Principal.  Mary  F.  Scarborough,  Assistant. 

Julia  A.  Osgood,  Assistant.  Laura  A.  Field,  " 
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Summer  street  Intermediate  School. 
Asenath  C.  Spring,  Principal.  Anna  V.  Scarborough,  Assistant' 

Summer  street  Primary  School. 
Emeline  B.  Nichols,  Principal.  Abby  J.  Brown,  Assistant. 

Kniglit  street  Primary  School. 
Olive  L.  Farnham,  Principal.  Susan  M.  Shelly,  Assistant. 

Valley  street  Primary  School. 
Mary  Shelly,  Principal.  Harriet  Bucklin,  Assistant. 

Friendship  street  Intermediate  School. 
Abby  F.  Scott,  Principal.  Sarah  T.  Wilbor,  Assistant. 

Friendship  street  Primary  School. 
Almira  Marshall,  Principal.  Julia  A.  Pabodie,  Assistant. 

Hammond  street  Intermediate  School. 
Maria  F.  Stokes,  Principal.  Sarah  Dean,  Assistant. 

Hammond  street  Primary  School. 
Eliza  P.  Work,  Principal.  Frances  A.  Remington,  Assistant. 


CHARLES  M.  CLARKE, 

TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

LYDIA  W.  UNDERWOOD 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  School  Committee  required  by  ordinance  to  make  report 
to  the  City  Council  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools, 
present  the  following  as  that  Report. 

The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  January 
session,  increasing  the  number  of  the  School  Committee,  secured 
a  larger  attendance  upon  the  examinations  of  the  several  schools 
than  has  been  customary  for  some  time  past;  and  the  interest 
in  the  schools  manifested  by  the  new  members  is  convincing 
proof  to  the  Committee,  that  the  change  in  the  law  made  at 
their  request,  can  but  produce  beneficial  results  upon  the  school 
system. 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  the  17th 
of  April  last,  when  Hon.  Edward  P.  Knowles  was  elected 
President,  and  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  Secretary.  The  usual 
Standing  and  District  Committees  were  appointed,  and  most 
of  the  schools  have  been  visited  during  the  term  by  one  or  more 
of  each  committee. 

By  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  at  each  quarterly 
meeting,  the  Committee  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  standard 
of  each  school,  and  of  the  proficiency  it  has  made,  than  hereto- 
fore ;  as  the  several  schools  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination 
by  the  Superintendent,  in  the  different  studies  pursued  by  them. 


The  per-centage  of  correct  answers  being  carefully  noticed,  the 
rank  of  a  school  is  soon  determined ;  and  by  a  comparison  of 
these  results  from  term  to  term,  the  progress  is  ascertained. 
Under  the  old  method  of  visiting  by  the  Committee  during  the 
term  and  on  examination  day,  though  the  general  appearance 
of  the  scholars,  their  promptness  in  recitation,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  could  be  noted  ;  yet  no  comparison  between 
schools  could  be  instituted  so  that  a  correct  judgment  of  their 
excellence  could  be  formed. 

By  the  examination  of  the  Superintendent  a  sure  result  is 
obtained,  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  its  correctness. 

From  these  examinations  the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the 
standard  of  our  schools  has  been  preserved,  and  under  the  care 
of.  faithful  teachers  will  long  continue  to  afford  an  ample  return 
for  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  the  past  year,  shows  an  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table  : 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  Summer 

term  of  1853,  was  5,697       1854,  5,973 

During  tie  Fall  term  of  1853,  5,838       1854,  6,264 

During  the  Winter  term  of  1853-4,  5,962  1854-5,  6,172 
During  the  Spring  term  of  1854,  6,267       1855,  6,620 


Average  for  1853-4,  5,941    1854-5,  6,257 

By  reference  to  the  Report  of  this  Committee  for  the  year 
1850,  we  find  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon 
the  schools  that  year,  was  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  or  nearly  one  hundred  more  than  the  whole  number  ad' 
mitted  the  past  year. 

This  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
our  Public  Schools,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  our 
population,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  children  have  been  withdrawn  to  attend  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Schools. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  Committee  recommend  that  your 
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honorable  body  require  the  persons  engaged  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus of  the  city  at  the  present  time,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  who  attend 
the  Public  Schools ;  the  number  that  attend  the  private  schools ; 
the  number  who  do  not  attend  any  school;  and  also  the  number 
of  foreign  parentage. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance,  first,  the  number 
of  scholars  admitted ;  second,  the  average  number  belonging  to 
the  school ;  third,  the  average  attendance  ;  fourth,  the  average 
absence ;  and  fifth,  the  per  cent,  of  absence  : 


j  Number 
1  admittted. 

Average 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance 

Average 
absence. 

Percent, 
absence 

Summer  term,  1854, 
Fall  term,  1854, 
Winter  term  1854-5, 
Spring  term,  1855, 

5,1)73 
6,264 
6,172 
6,620 

5,077.3 
5,514.9 
5,505.4 
5,650. 

4,128.3 
4,848.1 
4,578.8 
4,952.8 

949. 
666.8 
926.6 
697.2 

18.06 
12.07 

16.08 
8.22 

Total  average, 

6,257 

5,486.9  |  4,627. 

809.9 

14.09 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  while  the  whole 
number  admitted,  will  average  six  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven ;  yet  the  whole  number  attending,  will  average  only 
four  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  making  a  differ- 
ence of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty,  or  an  average  absence  daily 
of  eight  hundred  and  nine  and  nine-tenths ;  being  fourteen  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent. 

Do  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our  scholars  consider  the 
great  injury  caused  to  our  whole  system  by  this  large  per  cent, 
of  absence  ?  We  fear  not.  Our  late  Superintendent,  in  the 
last  Annual  Report,  alluded  to  this,  and  our  present  officer  has  at 
greater  length  examined  the  matter.  We  shall  therefore  em. 
body  his  Report  as  a  part  of  this  Report. 

Another  grade  of  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  who 
cannot  attend  regularly,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com. 
mittee.  Upon  a  fall  discussion  of  the  matter,  they  have  decided 
to  make  application  to  your  honorable  body,  for  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  "  Ordinance  in  relation  to  Public  Schools/'  as  will 
meet  this  want. 
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The  subject  of  truancy  has  long  been  considered  by  the  Su- 
perintendent and  the  Committee,  as  an  evil  rapidly  increasing 
in  this  community.  Boys,  by  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  or 
from  other  causes,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets,  prepar- 
ing rapidly  for  a  life  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  some  way  should  be  devised 
to  prevent  this ;  and  as  in  other  cities,  legislation  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  they  recommend  that  application  be  made  by  your 
honorable  body  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  prevention  of  truancy. 

The  employment  of  children  in  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments during  the  night  time,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
a  most  debasing  influence  on  the  character  of  that  portion  of 
our  community  dependant  upon  that  labor  for  their  support.  It 
is  a  practice  that  should,  if  possible,  be  prohibited.  Boys  and 
girls  alike  are  employed  throughout  the  entire  night  during  some 
portion  of  the  year,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  nature,  and 
turning  night  into  day ;  and  at  that  age,  the  bad  effect  upon  the 
morals,  upon  the  future  character  of  these  persons,  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  day  is  spent  partly  in  sleep,  and  partly  in  the 
street ;  and  they  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
ignorance,  and  consequently  fit  subjects  for  crime  and  vice. 

Three  new  schools  have  been  opened  since  the  last  Report. 
One,  a  Primary  School,  in  the  engine  house  on  Wickenden  street, 
an  Intermediate  School  in  the  engine  house  on  Knight  street,  and 
a  Primary  School,  temporarily  in  the  engine  house  on  Hayrnar- 
ket  street. 

Other  schools  will  be  needed  within  the  coming  year  to  re- 
lieve those  reported  at  present  as  too  full  for  comfort,  conveni- 
ence or  health.  The  school  opened  near  the  Woonasquatucket 
Print  Works,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  in  the  building  on 
Potter's  Avenue,  destroyed  by  fire,  will  have  to  be  closed  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  unless  other  and  better  accommodations 
can  be  procured.  The  average  attendance  at  this  school  the 
term  just  passed,  being  more  than  sixty ;  a  regard  for  the  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils  will  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 
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The  Committee  regret  that  the  request  for  a  new  school-house 
near  this  locality,  made  to  your  honorable  body  nearly  a  year 
since,  could  not  have  been  more  promptly  complied  with :  that 
the  difficulty  in  grading  the  lot  should  have  caused  so  long  a  delay 
in  commencing  the  building.  The  Committee  trust  that  it  will 
now  be  pushed  vigorously  forward,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  to 
be  occupied  before  the  next  Winter  term. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  your  honorable  body,  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  hereaf- 
ter to  build  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  their  own  com- 
mittees, all  school-buildings ;  as  from  their  familiarity  with  the 
matter,  with  the  wants  of  a  district  where  a  school  is  to  be 
located,  they  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  plans  for  building, 
&c,  than  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  press  of  their  own  business, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  City  government,  are  prevented  from 
giving  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

During  the  present  season,  the  Grammar  School  buildings  in 
the  first,  third,  fifth  and  sixth  districts,  and  the  High  School 
will  have  to  be  supplied  with  new  apparatus  for  warming.  The 
present  mode  being  wholly  inadequate  for  even  moderate  win- 
ter weather,  requiring,  in  the  extreme  cold  days,  a  dismission  of 
the  schools. 

New  furnaces  have  been  erected  in  the  second  and  fourth 
districts,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  thoroughly  warm  every  room 
in  the  coldest  weather. 

A  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  will  also  have  to  be  in- 
troduced, than  is  at  present  possessed  by  most  of  our  school- 
houses.  The  plan  of  ventilating  by  opening  the  windows  over 
the  heads  of  the  children,  may  answer  the  purpose  by  changing 
the  atmosphere,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  a  good,  or  even  a 
tolerable  method.  Especially  when  we  consider  the  different 
systems  already  introduced  in  other  cities,  and  in  the  public 
buildings  of  this  city  for  accomplishing  the  same  object  in  a 
pleasanter,  and  when  health  is  taken  into  view,  a  safer  way. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  will  be  early  given  to  this 
matter. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Winter  term,  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Esq., 
our  able  and  efficient  Superintendent  for  the  past  four  years, 
closed  his  connection  with  our  school  system,  by  the  resignation 
of  his  office. 

The  following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  15th  of  February  last,  express  the 
high  estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  their  reluctance  at  parting  with  him. 

"  Whereas,  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  Brown  University,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  this  City,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  with  sincere  regret,  the  resignation  tendered 
by  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  office  which  he  has  held  for  nearly  four  years 
past,  with  signal  advantage  to  our  Public  Schools,  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  in  thus  dissolving  the  connection  which  Mr.  Greene 
has  so  long  sustained  to  this  Committe,  we  record  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ability,  fidelity  and  success  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  that  we  hereby  express  to  him  our  best 
wishes  for  his  happiness  and  usefulness,  in  the  new  sphere  of  profes- 
sional labors  which  he  is  about  to  enter," 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Greene 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  of  Roxbury,  a 
man  every  way  qualified  for  the  station  by  long  experience, 
education,  and  those  qualities  requisite  in  such  an  office  •  and  the 
Committee  congratulate  themselves  and  the  Council,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  so  valuable  an  officer. 

The  present  number  of  schools  is  forty-nine,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  one  High  School,  six  Grammar  Schools,  seventeen  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  and  twenty-two  Primary  Schools,  and  three 
Schools  for  colored  children. 

In  the  various  schools,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers  are 
employed ;  eleven  male,  and  one  hundred  and  two  female  teach- 
ers. 

A  fourth  room  for  girls  will  be  opened  in  the  High  School  the 
ensuing  term.    A  teacher  for  this  position  has  been  taken  from 
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the  assistants  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  The  Committee  have 
been  unable  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  long-existing 
vacancy  of  Principal  of  the  High  School.  This  is  not  caused 
by  want  of  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Committee;  nor  by  a 
lack  of  men  proper  for  the  position ;  but  that  the  salary  pro- 
posed; though  deemed  extremely  liberal  by  the  Council,  is  much 
less  a  sum  than  the  talent  required  will  command  in  cities 
smaller  than  ours ;  and  the  fact  cannot  longer  be  concealed,  that 
though  our  Public  Schools  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  the 
salaries  paid  our  teachers,  which  constitute  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  amount,  are  less  than  those  paid  for  the  same 
services  all  around  us. 

During  the  past  winter,  two  Evening  Schools  were  maintained, 
one  on  Richmond  street  in  the  ward  room,  and  one  on  Haymar- 
ket  street,  in  the  engine  house.  We  extract  from  the  Quarterly 
Keport  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Committee,  February  23d, 
last,  the  following  in  regard  to  these  schools : 

"  The  Evening  Schools  established  on  the  eighteenth  of  December 
have  continned  without  interruption  till  the  present.  They  have  been 
uniformly  full,  and  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine. 

Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  constant  attendance  which  has  character- 
ized the  Evening  School  of  this  season,  has  been  the  fact  that  sufficient 
accommodations  were  not  furnished  for  all  who  applied  for  admission. 

The  names  of  all  applicants  were  recorded  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
plication and  every  vacant  seat  has  been  immediately  filled  from  a  re- 
served list.  This  has  secured  a  constancy  of  attendance  never  before 
known  in  our  Evening  Schools.  Of  those  first  admitted,  very  few 
have  left ;  so  that  the  attendance  may  be  regarded  as  good  as  that  hi 
any  of  our  schools.  From  several  personal  visits,  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Committee  who  have'  had  the  Schools  especially  in  charge, 
and  from  frequent  conversation  with  the  teachers,  I  am  peasuaded  that 
the  Evening  Schools  of  this  year  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  suc- 
cessful." 

During  the  term  just  closed,  lessons  in  penmanship  have  been 
given  to  the  teachers  by  Mr.  Scribner,  of  Boston,  under  the 
direction  of  this  Committee.    The  good  effects  of  these  are 
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already  apparent  in  the  improvement  in  the  writing  of  the  pupils 
in  our  several  schools. 

The  Committee  indulge  the  hope  that  the  expense  of  this 
course  of  lessons  to  the  teachers,  may  be  returned  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  scholars  under  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  relieved  the  High  School  from  the  pressure  upon  it, 
by  taking  from  it  those  scholars  who  intended  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  responsible  and  noble  duty  of  teaching. 

In  our  last  Report,  the  wants  of  the  Western  portion  of  our 
City  were  fully  commented  upon,  in  relation  to  an  additional 
Grammar  School,  or  another  High  School. 

The  subject  was  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  then,  that  we 
only  refer  to  it  at  this  time,  to  say  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  matter  by  the  Committee  since  that  time. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  school  buildings  generally  are  in  excellent  order.  Some 
repairs  will  be  required  the  present  season  upon  the  Grammar 
School  buildings. 

In  contrasting  the  schools  and  corps  of  teachers  with  the 
same  at  the  time  of  our  last  Report,  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  while  nothing  has  been  lost,  much  has  been  gained,  and  our 
citizens  may  rest  assured,  that  the  money  here  expended  will 
be  returned  to  them  with  usury. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  School  Committee, 

THOMAS  A.  DOYLE,  ) 
HENRY  WATERMAN,  i 
SAMUEL  WOLCOTT.  ) 

Providence,  June  4,  1855. 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  PROVIDENCE. 


Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  one  of  your  established  regulations,  I 
hereby  respectfully  submit  my  first  Quarterly  Report.  As  the 
time  elapsed  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  is  so 
short,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  enter  so  fully  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  present  condition,  and  the  future  wants  of  our 
schools  as  a  more  extended  observation  will  enable  me  to  do. 
It  has  been  my  first  aim  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is  my  fixed 
purpose  not  to  assume  anything  that  properly  belongs  to  others; 
nor  to  leave  undone  anything  that  is  legitimately  required  of 
myself. 

All  the  schools  in  this  city  have  been  visited  and  examined 
a  number  of  times  during  the  quarter,  especially  the  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Schools,  in  which  I  have  spent  from  three  to 
five  hours  of  almost  every  day,  either  in  teaching,  or  in  suggest- 
ing such  modes  of  instruction  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  condition.  And  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
am  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  nearly  all 
the  schools  in  the  city.  In  respect  to  their  general  appearance, 
neatness  and  good  order,  they  surpass  any  schools  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  these  particulars  they  may  justly  be  regarded  the 
model  schools  of  New  England.  Such  results  never  could  have 
been  produced  without  thorough  teaching  and  discipline,  togeth- 
er with  the  most  faithful  and  intelligent  supervision. 
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But  as  we  are  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainment, 
but  to  press  forward  to  still  higher  degrees  of  excellence,  I 
shall  proceed  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  our  present  school  system,  and  suggest  a  few  appropriate 
remedies. 

The  evil  that  first  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude,  and  I  allude  to  it  at  this  time,  not  because 
it  exists  in  this  city  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  but 
rather  because  its  enormity  is  so  great  that  it  never  should  be 
lost  sight  of,  until  some  judicious  and  appropriate  remedy  is 
found  for  its  mitigation  or  permanent  cure.  1  refer  to  the 
irregular  attendance  of  children  in  our  Public  Schools. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  It 
is  one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and  awakened  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  New  England. 
In  our  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  reports  of  Com- 
mittees and  Superintendents,  eloquent  and  touching  appeals 
have  been  sent  forth  to  parents,  and  still  this  evil  is  shedding 
its  saddening  and  blighting  influences  over  the  best  schools  in 
our  land.  The  means  and  agencies  that  are  now  employed  in 
the  noblest  of  all  causes,  are  failing  to  produce  their  legitimate 
results.  Thorough  and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  vigilant 
and  careful  supervision,  can  accomplish,  comparatively,  but  little, 
when  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  inconstant  and  irregular 
What  can  more  effectually  damp  the  ardor  of  a  faithful  teacher, 
and  render  nugatory  his  best  directed  efforts,  than  the  frequent 
absences  of  his  pupils  ?  For  in  a  school  properly  graded  and 
classed,  every  instance  of  absence  or  tardiness  produces,  more 
or  less,  disorder  and  confusion,  and  seriously  interrupts  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  class.  When  a  pupil  returns  to  school 
after  along  or  a  short  absence,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must 
either  wait  in  idleness,  while  he  is  fully  prepared  in  that  which 
they  have  passed  over,  or  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  attempting  to  comprehend  truths  which  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  pre- 
cedes. For  there  can  be  no  intelligent  study  unless  each  pre- 
ceding step  is  preparatory  to  a  succeeding  one. 
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It  is  true  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bacon,  that  every- 
thing unknown  must  be  learned  by  a  comparison  with  something 
else  that  is  well  known.  And  without  this  previous  preparation 
all  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  clear  conception  of  interesting- 
truths  is  lost,  and  the  pupil  is  often  compelled  to  plod  on  his 
weary  way  in  listlessness  and  disgust.  This  injudicious  mode  of 
teaching  by  compelling  pupils  to  grapple  with  subjects  far  be- 
yond their  comprehension,  not  only  creates  in  their  minds  a 
distaste  for  study  and  mental  effort,  but  necessarily  produces 
that  vicious  habit  of  incoherent  and  confused  thought,  which  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  sound  scholarship.  The  developing 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  their  natural  order,  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  any  number  of  facts, 
however  important  they  may  be.  And  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  a  gradual  and  uninterrupted  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  we  observe  in  nature,  in  the  opening  bud  and  the  expand- 
ing flower. 

The  effect  of  irregular  attendance  on  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  no  less  marked  and  striking.  When  scholars 
cease  to  be  interested  in  their  studies,  they  soon  become 
proper  subjects  for  discipline.  A  large  majority  of  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  originate  from  this  source.  Instances  are 
quite  rare  of  pupils  falling  under  censure,  who  are  prompt  and 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  school. 

But  this  evil  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  school-room.  The 
habits  formed  in  early  life  have  a  powerful  and  abiding  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  future  career  of  every  youth.  And 
every  system  of  education  must  be  radically  defective  in  which 
this  is  not  regarded  of  paramount  importance. 

The  origin  of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
parents  do  not  feel  their  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Were 
they  fully  aware  of  the  irreparable  injury  they  are  doing  to  their 
chldren,  they  could  not  keep  them  from  school  for  trifling  causes. 

For  there  can  be  no  high  appreciation  of  knowledge  when  chil- 
dren can  absent  themselves  from  school  on  any  plea  of  pleasure 
or  temporary  convenience.    What  is  not  valued  will  not  be 
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sought  for  with  vigorous  effort.  Intelligent  action  ever  will  be 
commensurate  with  its  moving  cause,  both  in  the  energy  by 
which  it  is  put  forth,  and  in  the  wisdom  by  which  it  is  directed. 
Were  there  a  standard  by  which  the  pecuniary  value  of  educa- 
tion could  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  could  the  loss  to  each  pupil  of  every  day's  ab. 
sence  from  school  be  determined,  as  it  were,  by  weight  and 
measure,  we  then  might  hope  to  reach  the  minds  of  some  pa- 
rents, who  are  now  indifferent  to  this  subject.  Could  they  be 
convinced  that  the  labor  of  their  children,  when  they  leave 
school,  would  be  worth,  pecuniarily,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  more,  if  their  minds  were  well  disciplined  and  cultivated? 
than  if  they  receive  only  an  imperfect  and  defective  education, 
we  should  see  less  of  that  cruel  economy  that  is  now  practised 
by  parents,  in  starving  the  intellect  and  impoverishing  the  hearts 
of  their  children,  in  order  to  lay  up  wealth  to  be  squandered 
by  them  in  their  ignorance. 

But  there  are  infinitely  higher  motives  by  which  parents  should 
be  governed ;  motives  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  When  we  consider  that  it  has  powers  of  unlimited 
growth  and  expansion  to  be  developed,  and  that  knowledge 
is  the  only  element  that  can  give  strength  and  vigor,  ought  not 
this  to  be  supplied  as  freely  and  as  bountifully  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  the  light  that  dawns  on  our  path  ? 

But  much  may  be  done  towards  mitigating  this  evil  by  the 
teachers.  Their  position  is  one  of  great  power ;  its  full  force 
has  never  yet  been  seen  or  felt.  Every  teacher  throws  around 
him  an  influence  of  which  he  is  utterly  unconscious,  and  this  is 
silently  moulding  and  forming  all  that  is  precious  and  perma- 
nent in  character.  The  approving  smile  and  the  withering 
frown  leave  an  impress  upon  the  tender  heart  of  a  child 
which  no  period  of  time  can  efface  or  remove.  The  first  aim  of 
every  teacher  should  be  to  convince  his  pupils  that  he  seeks 
only  their  highest  good,  and  that  all  his  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  this  end ;  and  that,  although  he  is  clothed  with  authority 
to  restrain  the  wayward,  and  excite  the  indolent,  he  is  also 
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adorned  with  christian  graces  to  win  those  of  a  gentler  mould 
to  the  laborious  pleasure  of  thought  and  study.  Much  can  be 
done  by  every  teacher  to  lender  the  school-room  attractive  to 
scholars,  that  they  may  feel  that  it  is  not  only  for  their  interest, 
but  their  highest  pleasure  to  be  present  at  school.  When  this 
power  over  the  youthful  mind  is  possessed  by  a  teacher,  he  can 
accomplish  in  his  school,  almost  anything  he  wishes. 

But  parents  and  teachers  must  act  unitedly  in  this  great 
work ;  until  this  is  done  nothing  permanent  and  valuable  will 
be  secured,  and  our  quarterly  returns  will  continue  to  dis- 
close the  lamentable  fact,  that  out  of  six  thousand  children 
whose  names  are  registered  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  citv 
there  is  a  daily  average  absence  of  nearly  one  tnousand.  Is  not 
this  significant  fact  of  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  a  deeper  and 
more  general  interest  in  this  subject  ? 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  do  not  and  who 
cannot  attend  regularly  any  school.  They  are  obliged,  when 
they  can  find  employment,  to  assist  their  parents  at  home,  in 
procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  there  are  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  during  the  year,  in  which  they  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  common  school  instruction,  were  there  any 
schools  adapted  to  their  wants  and  condition.  Many  of  these 
are  not  qualified  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  even  if  they 
were,  they  could  not  be  properly  classed  in  them,  on  account  of 
frequent  necessary  absences.  Is  it  fitting  to  send  children 
from  thirteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  to  the  Primary  or  In- 
termediate Schools,  the  only  schools  into  which  their  qualifica- 
tions will  admit  them,  to  be  classed  with  boys  and  girls  from 
five  to  eight  years  of  age  ?  If  they  attend  school  at  all,  these 
are  the  only  schools  they  can  enter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
inquiries  were  now  made,  it  would  be  ascertained  that  there  is 
a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  for  this 
reason.  In  our  excellent  school  system  there  seems  to  be  no 
provision  made  that  is  exactly  suited  to  this  unfortunate,  but 
deserving  class  of  youth.  They  need  a  peculiar  kind  of  instruc- 
tian,  such  as  is  not  now  furnished  in  any  of  our  Public  Schools, 
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which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  in  the 
shortest  time.  They  should  also  be  subjected  to  a  different 
kind  of  discipline,  adapted  to  their  unfortunate  condition.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  bind  them  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  required  for  other  pupils. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  large  and  increasing  class  of  youth, 
I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools 
for  their  special  benefit  and  accommodation. 

These  schools  should  embrace  in  their  course  of  instruction 
all  the  studies  of  onr  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Schools.  They  may  be  styled  Mixed  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
The  highest  order  of  talent,  both  for  discipline  and  instruction, 
should  be  secured,  to  give  them  efficiency  and  success.  And 
they  should  ever  receive  the  special  fostering  care  ef  this  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  class  of  children  in  the  community  that 
has  so  strong  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  liberality,  and  this 
claim  is  urged  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  as  well  as  by 
every  dictate  oi  an  enlightened  policy;  for  unless  they  are 
brought  under  the  genial  and  refining  influence  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  they  will  be  trained  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  odious  vices  and  daring  crimes.  There  is  no  truth  better 
established  than  that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  source  of  every 
species  of  human  misery,  and  were  there  no  higher  motive  than 
that  suggested  by  a  rigid  economy,  this  class  of  youth  should 
not  be  overlooked ;  for  labor  increases  in  value  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  intelligence  by  which  it  is  directed.  There 
is  no  sphere  in  life  in  which  this  sound  maxim  of  political 
economy  does  not  hold  good.  Hence  it  is  that  the  permanent  and 
available  wealth  of  every  community  consists,  not  so  much  in  the 
material  products  of  exchange,  as  in  the  imperishable  treasures 
of  a  refined  and  cultivated  intellect.  To  bring  out  this  wealth, 
a  germ  of  which  exists  in  every  youthful  mind,  to  purify  it  of  its 
earthly  dross  and  fit  it  for  its  highest  uses,  is  and  ever  should 
be,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  Common  School  education. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  youth  who  are  habitual  truants, 
whom  no  parental  authority  can  reach,  and  no  power  but  that 
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of  the  law  can  bring  under  the  influence  of  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline.  Shall  such  continue  to  roam  our  streets,  and 
early  become  initiated  into  all  the  debasing  vices  of  our  city, 
or  shall  the  friendly  arm  of  the  law  be  extended  to  rescue 
them  from  utter  degradation  and  ruin  ?  Without  the  aid  of 
some  legislative  enactment  but  little  can  be  done  by  this  Com- 
mittee to  benefit  this  class.  Active  sympathy  and  moral  suasion 
can  accomplish  something,  but  there  can  be  no  effectual  remedy 
for  this  growing  evil,  unless  there  are  compulsory  measures  to 
be  resorted  to  when  necessary.  In  many  towns  and  cities  in 
New  England  a  truant  law  is  enforced,  which  is  accomplishing 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  Might  not  a  judicious  law, 
wisely  administered,  produce  similar  results  in  this  city  ?  This 
subject  is  well  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  last  fortnight,  the  first  class  in  each  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  have  been  examined  by  the  superintendent,  and  the 
result  of  the  examination  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  There 
was  exhibited  indubitable  evidence  of  a  steady,  onward  pro- 
gress. All  of  the  Grammar  Schools  were  examined  in  music 
by  Professor  Greene,  who  reports  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  and  decided  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of 
Common  School  instruction. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  High  School, 
which,  I  think,  will  secure  greater  efficiency  and  thoroughness; 
A  fourth  room  for  girls  has  been  opened,  by  which  forty  addi- 
tional pupils  can  be  accommodated.  A  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed to  give  instruction  in  French  in  both  departments. 

A  Primary  School  has  been  opened  in  Haymarket  street, 
with  two  teachers,  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  is  now  quite  full.  The  school  in  Wickenden  street 
has  been  reduced  to  so  small  a  number  by  the  removal  of 
Catholic  children,  that  unless  it  should  be  materially  increased, 
I  would  recommend  its  discontinuance  at  the  close  of  the  next 
term. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  Committee,  the  propriety  of  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  maps,  books  of  reference,  and  apparatus 
for  the  High  School. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  report  will  show  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  district  of  the  different 
grades,  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  absence  for  each,  for  the 
quarter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted; 

DANIEL  LEACH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  Common  Council,  June  4,  1855. 

Read.  Whereupon  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received, 
and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education ;  with 
directions  to  cause  five  hundred  copies  thereof  to  be  printed,  in 
pamphlet  form,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE,  Clerk. 
In  Board  op  Aldermen,  same  day. 

Bead  and  concurred. 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 

Approved : 

JAMES  Y.  SMITH,  Mayor. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Hon.  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 
The  School  Committee  respectfully  report: 

That  since  their  last  annual  communication,  they  are  happy 
to  believe,  the  schools  of  the  city,  in  all  their  different  depart- 
ments, have  gradually,  but  steadily  progressed  in  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  Good  order  and  a  laudable  spirit  of  study  have 
been  everywhere  maintained,  while  fewer  cases  of  discipline 
have  arisen  than  in  many  preceding  years.  The  number  in  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year,  as  also  the  increased  facilities 
provided  for  their  accommodation,  will  be  learned  from  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  which  is  herewith  presented  as- 
a  part  of  this  report.  From  the  same  source  will  be  gathered 
the  character  of  the  examinations  to  which  the  several  classes 
of  the  schools  have  been  subjected,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  amount  of  their  acquisitions ;  and  from  the 
accompanying  statistics  will  be  learned  the  results  of  such 
examinations.  They  trust  that  the  facts  exhibited  in  this  docu- 
ment will  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  that  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated by  the  city  for  educational  purposes  during  the 
past  year,  have  not  been  unwisely  or  unprofitably  expended. 

The  Committee  would  specially  commend  to  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  those  parts  of  the  Superintendent's 
Report  which  relate  the  need,  among  a  certain  class  of  pupils, 
of  some  provision  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  the  importance,  generally,  of  more  attention  to  physical 
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education  in  the  schools.  They  most  fully  concur  in  the 
views  presented  on  both  of  these  subjects. 

There  is  another  suggestion  contained  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's Report  which  they  deem  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
They  refer  to  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  on 
the  applications  of  science.  Such  an  educational  provis- 
ion would  be  eminently  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  al- 
though a  step  in  advance  of  anything  yet  attempted  in  neigh- 
boring cities,  would,  they  have  no  doubt,  be  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated by  the  results.  The  expense  of  a  suitable  course  of 
lectures,  each  winter,  upon  some  of  the  more  important  ap- 
plications of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  which  should 
be  open  to  the  older  members,  and  to  those  who  have  re- 
cently been  members  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools, 
would  be  but  trifling,  and  it  would  soon  be  returned  a  hundred 
fold,  in  the  improved  condition  in  our  city  of  the  different 
mechanic  arts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

GEO.  I.  CHACE, 
WM.  C.  SNOW, 
JAMES  TILLINGHAST. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  submitting  my  fourth  quarterly  report,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  congratulating  you  on  the  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  results  of  the  recent 
examination,  must,  I  think,  convince  even  the  most  skeptical, 
that  they  are  accomplishing  an  amount  of  good,  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  any  human  standard. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this  examination  to  ascertain,  by 
written  questions,  as  accurately  as  possible  the  actual  con- 
dition of  all  our  Schools.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  term 
has  been  devoted  to  this  work.  I  have  also  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  Committee,  some  one  of  whom,  has 
usually  accompanied  me  when  I  have  visited  the  several 
Schools. 

While  the  precise  rank  of  a  school  can  be  ascertained,  by 
written  questions,  more  accurately  than  in  any  other  way, 
great  caution  is  necessary,  in  comparing  one  school  with 
another,  lest  injustice  be  done  to  some  teacher  or  scholar. — 
For  the  relative  condition  of  a  school  often  depends  upon 
local  circumstances,  which  are  known  only  to  teachers  and 
those  who  make  the  examinations,  and  cannot  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  result.  Our  best  school  at  one  examination,  may 
not  for  local  reasons,  give  so  large  a  per  centage  of  correct 
answers  as  others,  which  are  entitled  to  less  praise. 

During  the  year  that  has  now  closed,  two  new  houses  have 
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been  erected,  for  the  accommodation  of  Intermediate  and 
Primary  schools — one  on  Graham  street  and  one  on  Ring 
street.  These  have  been  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils,  and  are 
now  well  filled.  The  house  on  Yalley  street  has  been  remov- 
ed to  Potter's  Avenue  and  raised  up  to  admit  a  large  room 
underneath.  This  has  been  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
schools  on  Eagle  and  on  Yalley  streets. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  make  extensive  and  thorough  repairs  on  most  of  the 
school  houses  of  this  city.  A  larger  sum  has  been  expended 
for  this  purpose  than  will  be  required  for  many  years  to  come. 
Five  of  the  Grammar  school  houses  and  three  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Primary  have  been  shingled,  four  have  been 
painted  outside  and  partially  inside.  Thirteen  new  furnaces 
have  been  set,  and  arrangements  made  for  more  complete 
ventilation.  The  High  School  building  has  been  painted  in- 
side and  in  every  way  made  comfortable  and  commodious. 
The  old  desks  have  been  taken  for  the  new  houses  that  have 
been  erected,  and  their  places  supplied  by  new  ones  of  the 
most  approved  and  modern  style.  By  this  arrangement,  which 
has  been  accomplished  with  but  little  extra  expense,  fifty 
additional  scholars  can  be  accommodated  in  the  High  School. 
The  school  on  Wickenden  street  was  given  up  at  the  close  of 
the  Summer  term,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  children.  But  before  the  end  of  the  Fall  term  more 
than  one  hundred  children  returned,  thereby  making  addit- 
ional accommodations  necessary ;  these  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  Engine  house  on  Transit  street. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  great  want  of  accom- 
modations for  Grammar  school  scholars  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth Ward.  This  is  now  being  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  the  most  approved  plan,  which  is  to  be  completed 
late  in  the  autumn.  Temporary  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  the  old  school  house  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and 
Pond  streets,  in  which,  about  one  hundred  scholars  are  re- 
ceiving the  instruction  of  the  Grammar  schools. 
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The  annual  examination  has  been  conducted  by  written 
questions.  The  following  are  the  questions  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  High  School. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
DEPARTMENT. 


Questions  in  Rhetoric. 

1st.  Definition  of  style  ? 

2nd.  Origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  ? 

3rd.  The  essential  properties  of  style  ? 

4th.  The  standard  of  taste  in  cases  of  doubtful  authority  ? 

6th.  Limitation  of  "  Good  Usage"  as  authority  in  matters 
of  taste  ? 

6th.  Name  the  essential  requisites  of  strength  ? 

7th.  Definition  of  unity  and  its  most  common  violations. 

8th.  Rules  to  be  observed  for  the  attainment  of  a  good 
style  ? 

9th.  What  is  mannerism  and  when  does  this  become  a 
fault? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97f* 


Questions  in  Astronomy.  1 

1st.    What  is  meant  by  "  Right  Ascension?" 

2nd.  Definition  of  Parallax ;  explain  by  a  figure  its  effect 
upon  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

3d.  Difference  between  the  solar  and  the  sidereal  day, 
and  the  cause  of  this  difference  ? 

4th.  What  proof  have  we  of  the  ellipitical  form  of  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth  ? 

5th.    What  is  meant  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ? 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97 \ 
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Questions  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

1st.  What  reason  have  we  for  supposing  the  height  of  the 
Atmosphere  to  be  limited  ? 

2nd.    What  is  meant  by  the  curve  of  perpetual  congelation  ? 

3d.    The  nature  and  formation  of  clouds. 

4th.  State  the  law  of  relative  intensities  (in  optics)  and 
prove  the  same  mathematically. 

5th.    State  the  great  law  of  reflected  light. 

6th.  Explain  by  a  figure  the  effect  of  diverging  rays  falling 
upon  a  concave  mirror,  when  the  radiant  proceeds  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  axis. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97^J 

Questions  in  Algebra. 
1st.    The  difference  between  a  pure  and  an  affected  quad- 
ratic equation  ? 

2nd.    State  the  general  method  of  computing  the  square. 
3d.    State  the  forms  to  which  all  affected  equations  of  the 
second  degree  may  be  reduced  and  show  why  these  forms 
are  varied. 

4th.  Given  xy=10. 

xy=16  to  fiud  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
5th.    Given  *-y=-3. 

xy=10  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
6th.    A  merchant  sold  a  bale  of  cloth  for  $75,  and  gained 
thereby  as  much  per  cent,  as  he  gave  dollars  for  the  cloth. — 
Required  the  price  of  the  cloth. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97. 


Questions  in  Geometry. 

1st.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  homologous  as  applied  to 
sides  and  angles  ? 

2nd.    What  is  the  altitude  of  a  trapezoid. 

3d.  Theorem : — ^The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides. 


4th.  Theorem : — The  line  which  bisects  the  vertical  angle 
of  a  triangle  divides  the  base  into  two  segments  which  are 
proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

5th.  Theorem: — Equiangular  triangles  have  their  homo- 
logous sides  proportional  and  are  similar. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  99 1 

(French  not  examined.) 

WM.  G.  CROSBY,  Prh. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


First   Greek  Class. 
1st.    Give  the  rules  for  the  vocative. 

2nd.  Write  the  personal  endings  of  the  imperative  with 
and  without  the  connecting  vowels. 

3d.  Write  an  English  translation  of  paragraph  13,  Chap- 
ter III,  Book  II.  of  Xenophon. 

5th.  Give  an  account  of  the  Expedition  after  the  army  of 
the  King  appeared  in  sight. 

Correct  answers,  83i  per  cent. 


Second  Geeek  Class. 
1st.    Give  the  rules  for  the  vocative. 

2nd.  Write  the  personal  endings  of  the  imperative  with 
and  without  the  connecting  vowel. 

3d.  Write  an  English  translation  of  paragraph  3,  Chap- 
ter VI.  of  Xenophon. 

5th.  Give,  some  account  of  Cyrus  at  this  time,  and  of  his 
march  from  Thapacus,  stating  the  situation  of  the  place  men- 
tioned. 

Correct  answers,  96 J  per  cent. 
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Third  Greek  Class. 

1st.  Write  the  personal  endings  and  connecting  vowel  of 
the  Opative. 

2nd.  Rules  for  the  formation  of  the  future  active  and 
middle  including  the  rule  for  from  verbs  in  — 

3d.  Write  an  English  translation  of  the  7th  Section  of 
Chapter  I. 

5th.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  expedition  and 
the  situation  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  7  Sections 
of  Chapter  I. 

Correct  answers,  91i  per  cent. 


First  .Lathi  Class. 

1st.  Give  the  Latin  for  the  following,  and  explain  the 
method  by  which  it  is  obtained :  October  8th.,  December 
10th.,  July  24th.,  August  1st.,  February  4th. 

2nd.    Derivation  of  adjectives  including  the  terminations 

osus  and  lentus. 

3d.    Translate  the  first  clause  of  the  III  Oration  of  Cicero? 

beginning  ';  Rem   Publicam,  Quiritus  amplificatamque 

scrvavit." 

4th.  Parse  die,  faucibus,  conservatam,  nobis,  nascendi, 
ilium,  fama,  and  give  the  derivation  of  hodierna  restitutam, 
laetitia,  conditio,  immortales,  benevolentia. 

5th.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery 
of  the  third  Oration  and  state  how  long  before,  the  first  and 
second  had  been  delivered ;  and  state  in  brief  the  result  of 
the  first. 

Correct  answers,  85|  per  cent. 


Second  Latin  Class. 
1st.    Give  the  Latin  for  the  following  and  explain  the 
method  by  which  it  is  obtained  :  October  8th.,  December  10th., 
July  24th.,  August  1st.,  February  4th. 


2nd.  Derivation  of  adjectives,  including  the  terminations 
vsus  and  lentus. 

3d.  In  the  11th  Chapter  of  the  first  Oration  translate  the 
clause  beginning  with  "  M  Sulli  quid  jura  tenuerunt." 

4th.  Parse  eum,  patiere,  duci,  mos,  leges,  rogatae  sunt,  and 
give  the  derivation  of  principam,  evocatorum  emissus  pornic- 
iosus  defecerint. 

5th.  Give  an  account  of  the  uiremurita^ces  of  tin,  ck  ivuj 
of  the  first  Oration,  the  date,  and  age  of  Cicero  at  this  time. 
Correct  answers,  91|  per  cent. 


Third  Lai  hi  Class. 

1st.    Fifth  declension  to  compound  nouns. 

2nd.    Derivation  of  nouns  to  amplified  tives. 

3d.    Translate  17th  Chapter  of  Caesar. 

4th.  Parse  quod,  Possint,  magistratus,  debeant,  libertatem, 
Fecerit,  and  give  the  rules  for  the  subjunctives  in  these  words. 

5th.  Trace  Caesar's  course  from  Italy  to  Gaul,  and  give 
the  situation  of  the  places. 

Correct  Answers,  S4\  per  cent 


First   Greek  Composition. 

1st.  Sentence.    If  I  have  anything,  I  will  give  it 

2nd.  Sen.     If  you  were  to  do  this,  you  would  confer  the 

greatest  benefit  upon  me. 

3d  Sen.    If  any  one  should  do  this,  he  would  greatly  injure 

me. 

Axli  Sen.    I  am  glad  that  the  enemy  are  destroyed. 
5th  Sen.    If  the  enemy  had  done  this,  they  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

§th  Sen.  The  judge  said  that  he  would  come  if  he  were 
wanted. 

Correct  answers,  82§  per  cent,. 
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Second  Greek  Composition. 
Sentences  the  same  as  the  1st.  Greek  Composition. 
Correct  answers,  97|  per  cent. 


Third  Greek  Composition. 
1st.  Sentence.    This  water  has  been  turned  into  wine. 
2nd  Sen.    A  certain  judge  has  three  hens. 
3d  Sen.    Cyrus  marches  against  the  King  of  the  Prussians, 
4-th  Sen.    The  son  of  Sophroniscus  is  astonished  at  the 
madness  of  the  people. 

5th  Sen.    The  men  of  old  did  this. 
6th  Sent    They  did  this  the  next  day. 
Correct  answers,  99T9g- 

First  Latin  Composition. 
1st  Sentence.    I  have  no  leisure  to  be  luxurious, 
2nd.  Sen.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  few  have  leisure  to  be 
luxurious. 

3d.  Sen.    Is  gratitude  for  a  benefit  a  heavy  weight  ? 
4,th  Sen.    There  were  some  who  lost  much  time. 
5th  Sen.    One  of  them  was  a  Greek,  the  other  was  a  Ro- 
man. 

Gth.  Sen.  Thales  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  predicted  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

1th  Sen.  On  the  top  of  the  Alps  the  cold  is  so  great  that 
the  snow  never  melts. 

Sth.  Sen.    The  Indus  is  the  largest  of  all  rivers. 

9th.  Sen.  Antisthenes  was  asked  what  advantage  he  had 
received  from  Philosophy. 

10th.  Sen.    How  many  are  there  of  you? 
Correct  answers,  89  per  cent. 


Second  Latin  Composition. 
Sentences  same  as  the  first  Latin  Composition. 
Correct  answers,  97  J  per  cent, 
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Third  Latin  Composition. 


1st.  Sentence.    Solon  pretended  to  be  mad. 
2nd.  Sen.  I  will  pretend  to  be  mad. 
3d.  Sen.    He  says  that  lie  will  not  come. 
4th.  Sen.    He  has  accomplished  his  journey  satisfactorily. 
5th.  Sen.    He  who  does  not  till  his  field  in  vain,  hopes  for 
a  harvest. 

6th.  Sen.  He  is  pretending  to  have  finished  the  business 
to  his  satisfaction. 

*lth.  Sen.    It  is  pleasant  to  be  praised. 
8th.  Sen.    It  is  a  breach  of  duty  not  to  keep  promises. 
9th.  Sen.    It  is  a  breach  of  duty  for  a  man  to  revile  men. 
10th.  Sen.    I  have  praised  not  blamed  you. 


1st.  Multiply  a-b  by  c-d  and  prove  the  rule  for  signs  in 
multiplication. 

2nd.    Factor  the  following  polynomials  x3-y3,  x-y6  x5xy5. 
3d.    Divide  a3^b3  by  a-b  and  prove  the  rule  for  dividing 
polynomials* 

4th.    Reduce  fi4-4-s   to  a  common  denominator  and  ex- 


ist. To  what  is  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference 
of  two  quantities  equal?  Give  a  demonstration?  The 
square  of  the  sum  and  the  square  of  the  difference  ? 

2nd.  Divide  a5-b5  by  a-b.  also  a4-])4  by  a+b;  also  a5+b5 
.  by  a-J^b. 


Correct  answers,  99  per  cent. 


First  Algebra. 


,  a-x  a2-xs 
'  U~xAx+x2' 


Second  Algebra. 


3d.  Multiply 


a2+  2-ab+b5 

x+y 


by  a+b. 
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4th.  Separate  the  following  compound  quantities  into 
simple  ones,  81  ab  c+27  a2  b3c~f-54a3b  c,  also  12ab+24ab 
c-36  ab x. 

5th.    Find  the  product  of  4(*8+y»)  **X2  i^l 

r  x-y    >    m*  5  8(x+y)« 

Correct  answers,  87|  per  cent 

Grecian  History. 

1st.  Name  the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece,  and  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  most  important. 

2nd.  Was  the  habit  of  consulting  the  same  oracles  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  Greeks  ? 

3d.  Were  the  elements  of  union  among  the  Greeks,  a  po- 
litical union  ?  And  was  the  independent  sovereignty  of  each 
city  an  established  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind  ? 

4th.  Give  the  situation  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
three  topics. 

Correct  answers  97§  per  cent. 


Roman  History. 

1st.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hanni- 
bal  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

2d.  Give  an  account  of  Scipio's  Campaign  in  Africa,  and  of 
the  Battle  of  Lama. 

3d.  What  was  the  influence  of  Greek  worship  and  educa- 
tion upon  the  Romans.  Describe  the  attempts  of  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato. 

4th.  Give  the  situation  of  towns  mentioned  in  the  three 
topics. 

Correct  answers,  91  per  cent. 


General  Summary. 

1st.  Greek  Class,  -  -       -  83 J  per  cent. 

2nd.    "  ....  96i  u  tt 

3d.     "        "    -  -  -       -  91i  «  " 

1st.  Latin      "  85^  «  « 

2nd.    "        «    -  -  -       -  9  If  "  " 

U.     "         "  84|-  a  « 
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1st.  Greek  Prose  Class, 

82| 

per 

cent- 

zncl.     "  ". 

5a, 

a 

C\C\  Q 

"t9« 

1st.  Latin  " 

u 

QQ 

ov 

2nd.    "  " 

97* 

tt 

a 

3d.      "  " 

it 

-  99 

u 

a 

1st.  Algebra 

u 

791 

a 

it 

2nd,  " 

u 

a 

i. 

Grecian  History 

it 

•  m 

u 

it 

Roman  " 

a 

-  91 

a 

tc 

General  average,  91  per  cent. 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  Prin. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GIRLS  DEPARTMENT. 
SENIOR.  CLASS. 


Questions  of  the  First  Class  in  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
1st.    What  are  the  objective  laws  of  association  ? 
2nd.    Describe  the  laws  of  contiguity  of  place. 
3d.    The  relation  between  memory  and  our  other  intellect- 
ual faculties. 

4th.    Analysis  of  the  section  on  Poetic  Imagination. 

5th.  Give  some  suggestions  on  the  mode  of  improving  our 
reasoning  powers. 

6th.    State  the  difference  between  Taste  and  Imagination. 

7th.  Points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  Taste 
and  Conscience. 

8th.  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  Imagination  stands 
to  the  art  of  pursuasion  ? 

9th.  State  the  difference  in  the  emotions  produced  by  the 
beautiful  and  sublime. 

10th.    How  may  taste  be  improved  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  99. 
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Questions  of  the  Second  Class  in  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
1st.    An  analysis  of  the  first  Section. 
2d.    State  the  limitation  of  our  powers  in  cognizing  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  objects  around. 

3d.    Does  the  sense  of  smell  give  us  a  perception. 
4th.    Define  conception. 

5th.    An  analysis  of  the  section  on  Acquired  Perception. 

6th.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  by  which  these 
first  truths  may  be  known  ?" 

7th.    What  may  be  said  of  our  conceptions  in  general  ? 

8th.  Give  some  suggestions  by  which  the  power  of  the 
will  over  the  other  faculties  may  be  increased. 

9th.  How  may  spirit  or  mind  be  the  cause  of  change  in 
matter  ? 

10th.  Give  a  brief  account  of  analysis  in  the  section  on 
Abstraction. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  92| 


Questions  in  History  of  Language  and  Milton. 

1.  How  was  the  English  language  affected  by  the  first  im- 
migration from  Asia  ? 

2nd.    How  was  the  Latin  element  introduced  ? 

3d.    What  can  be  said  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  element  ? 

4th.  What  is  the  most  important  element  of  the  English 
language  ? 

5th.  Where  are  the  dialects  of  the  old  Briton  or  Celtic 
language  still  spoken  ? 

6th.    Derivation  of  the  word  "  heaven"  ? 
7th.  "  «         "  "hell"? 

8th.  "  "         "  "spirit"? 

9th.    Explain  the  11th  and  12th  line  of  Milton. 
10th.    Explain  the  words  "blissful"  and  "prefer." 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93] 
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Questions  in  Latin. 
1st    Translate    7  th  fable . 
2nd.  "      17th  " 

3d.    Decline  Filius. 

4th,  Give  the  principal  parts  of  "  pergo"  and  state  how 
it  is  formed. 

5th.  State  from  what  "  convivium"  is  derived,  and  give 
some  English  words  derived  from  its  root. 

6th.    Give  some  English  derivation  from  "  doceo." 

7th.    State  how  "recreatus"  is  composed. 

8th.  Give  three  English  derivatives  from  the  root  of  re- 
ereatus. 

9th.    How  is  "  interficere"  formed  ? 
10th.    Give  five  derivatives  from  root  of  interficere. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  921 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION"  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  IN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1st.    What  is  the  period  between  1558 — 1660  termed? 

2nd.  Name  the  principal  Semi  Theological  Writers  of  this 
period,  and  give  an  account  of  one  of  them. 

3d.  Name  the  principal  Philosophical  Writers  of  this  pe- 
riod and  give  an  account  of  Bacon. 

4th.    Give  some  account  of  Shakspeare  and  his  writings. 

5th.    Give  some  account  of  Spencer  and  his  poetry. 

6th.    What  are  the  four  stages  of  the  English  Drama? 

7tli.    Name  the  principal  Lyrical  Poets. 

8th.    Give  some  account  of  Milton  and  his  poetry. 

9th.  What  writers  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  Revolution. 

10th.    Give  some  account  of  the  Nonconformist  Clergy; 
their  names,  and  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  them. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  TIIE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES 
IN  RHETORIC. 


1st.    What  are  the  essential  properties  of  style  ? 
2nd.    In  what  ways  may  purity  be  violated  ? 
3d.    What  are  solecisms  ? 

4th.    What  are  barbarisms  ?    Give  some  examples. 
5th.    In  what  does  precision  consist  ? 
6th.    What  faults  are  opposed  to  clearness  ? 
7th.    What  are  the  requisites  of  strength  ? 
8th.    What  usage  is  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  ? 
9th.    What  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  taste  ? 
10th.    Distinction  between  taste  and  genius. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  IN 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


1st.  What  is  the  fundamental  proposition  in  Hydrostat- 
ics ? 

2nd.    How  is  the  lateral  pressure  of  liquid  proved  ? 
3d.    What  proof  is  there  of  the  upward  pressure  of  liquid  ? 
4th.    What  is  the  principle  of  the  Hydrostatic  Press. 
5th.    How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  determined  ? 
6th.    Define  the  properties  of  air. 

7th.  How  is  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  determ- 
ined ? 

8th.  By  what  experiment  may  the  principle  of  the  s*team 
engine  be  illustrated  ? 

9th.  What  is  the  law  of  the  intensity  of  light  at  different 
distances  ? 

10th.  Illustrate  the  manner  in  which  rays  of  light  arc  re- 
flected from  a  concave  mirror. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  85. 
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Physical  Geography. 

TOPICS    AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  the  theory  of  tides  briefly* 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

4.  Of  what  is  the  atmosphere  composed,  and  what  are 
some  of  its  general  properties  ? 

Explain  briefly  the  winds ;  trade  winds, 

6.  Describe  hurricanes. 

7.  Describe  the  formation  of  clouds. 

8.  Where  does  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  Ml,  and  why  ? 

9.  Why  is  it  warmer  in  Paris  than  in  Quebec  ? 

10.  What  are  the  two  natural  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  what  is  the  difference  between  cxogens  and  endo- 
gens ;  name  some  examples  of  each. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  85. 


General  History. 
TOPICS    AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  Luther. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  English 
€hurch. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  events  of  Mary's  reign  ? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  prominent  events  in  Elizabeth's 
reigm 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  James  first. 

7.  What  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  first  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  James  second. 
10.    Give  an  account  of  William  and  Mary. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS., 


The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  first  class  in 
each  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  If  T\  °f  a  yar^  0I>  cloth  is  worth  of  a  dollar,  what 
is  one  yard  worth  ? 

2.  Multiply  2  hundredths  by  9  millionths. 

3.  Divide  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  nine  ten 
thousandths,  by  six,  and  fifty-four  ten  thousandths. 

4.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  %  of  a  yard  wide,  will  be 
required  to  carpet  a  floor  that  is  23  ft.  9  in.  long,  16  ft.  8  in, 
wide  ? 

5.  7J  is  what  per  cent  of  25  ? 

6.  What  is  the  amount  of  $7560  for  2  years,  11  months^ 
and  1  day  ? 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  of  3-4  :  4-5  ? 

8.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  board  9  in.  wide  to  con- 
tain 6  square  feet  ? 

9.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  written  in  order  to  se- 
cure from  a  bank  $400  for  90  days  ? 

10.    If  the  hypoteneuse  of  a  right  angle  triangle  be  90  feet 
and  the  perpendicular  72  feet,  what  is  the  base  ? 

Geography. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Kansas. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  New 
England,  and  state  where  each  is  situated. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  London  atid 
1  Boston? 

4.  Name  four  of  the  most  important  cities  of  France  and 
its  capital,  and  where  each  is  situated. 

5.  Name  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  in 
South  America. 
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6.  Name  four  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Prance,  stating  the 
course  they  run,  and  where  they  empty. 

7.  Name  the  capitals  of  Russia,  Portugal,  Austria  and 
Italy,  and  state  how  they  are  situated. 

8.  In  what  direction  is  Madrid  from  Washington?  In 
what  direction  from  London  ? 

9.  Which  is  farther  east,  Boston  or  Caraccas  ? 
10.    Which  is  farther  north,  Montreal  or  Paris  ? 


Grammar. 

1.  What  is  the  plural  of  lady,  valley,  money,  folio,  knife, 
wharf  and  scarf? 

2.  How  is  the  passive  verb  formed  ? 

3.  Write  the  imperfect,  past  perfect,  and  perfect  future 
tenses  of  the  verbs  lie,  (to  recline)  lay,  (to  place)  and  sit. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  relative  and  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  ? 

5.  What  is  a  regular  and  what  an  irregular  verb  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  in- 
transitive verb  ?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

7.  Compare  the  adjectives  bad  and  little. 

8.  Compare  much  and  late. 

9.  Analize  the  following  sentence:  " Every  studious  boy 
improves  rapidly." 

10.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence :  "  He  has  not 
found  what  he  lost." 


Spelling. 

Ineligible,  Intelligible,  Inelegant,  Venison,  Supersede, 
Daguerreotype,  Pinnacle,  Escutcheon,  Erysipelas,  Genesee. 

Average  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  all  the  schools  86. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  that  our  schools  are  increas= 
ing  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  from  year  to  year.  To 
extend  this  efficiency,  they  still  need  the  liberal  support  and 
sympathy  that  has  been  so  generously  bestowed  upon  them. 
Although  our  schools  have  been  carried  forward  from  one 
degree  of  improvement  to  another,  more  rapidly  than  any  we 
have  ever  known,  and  have  already  reached  a  proud  eminence 
among  the  best  in  the  land ;  Although  we  may,  with  feelings 
of  honest  pride,  look  on  the  many  and  rich  blessings  they  are 
now  dispensing;  yet  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  our  youth  that  have  not  yet  been 
brought  under  their  elevating  and  reforming  influence,  but  who 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  in  the  grossest  vice.  Who 
can  look  unmoved,  upon  this  saddening  picture,  while  such 
facilities  for  education  are  furnished  to  all,  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe  ?  We  need  no  prophetic  vision  to  describe  the  mis* 
ery  and  wretchedness  that  will  surely  come  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate class. 

It  is  only  by  the  united  effort  of  hearts  and  hands  that  this 
great  work  can  be  carried  on  successfully.  There  must  also 
be  a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to  the  proper  division 
of  labor.  And  each  in  his  sphere  must  be  assisted  by  the 
other.  The  disposition  to  condemn  teachers  unheard,  and  to 
prejudge  every  case  of  difficulty  that  occurs,  is  quite  too 
common  for  the  best  interests  of  our  schools.  Teachers  are 
fallible — they  have  their  faults,  and  who  have  not— but  their 
situation  is  one  of  great  trial  as  well  as  responsibility.  Their 
every  word  and  act  are  often  scanned  with  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  reported  with  the  coloring  and  gloss  that  in- 
jured innocence  might  be  disposed  to  give.  When  these  re- 
ports are  listened  to  at  home  approvingly,  without  examina- 
tion, the  authority  and  influence  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to 
such  scholars,  are  comparitively  lost,  and  the  cord  of  sympa- 
thetic union  is  broken. 

Parents,  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  this  cause, 
have  a  work  to  perform.    Much  can  be  done  by  them,  and 
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much  ought  to  be  done,  that  their  fondest  hopes  in  regard  to 
their  children  may  be  fully  realized.  They  may  not  only 
assist  their  children  in  their  preparation  for  the  school 
room,  by  rendering  aid  in  their  lessons  when  necessary 
and  possible,  but  they  should  stimulate  them  to  laudable 
efforts  by  every  proper  motive — should  enkindle  in  their 
minds  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  excite  a  noble  ambition, 
by  presenting  before  them  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
risen  to  high  stations  of  trust  and  usefulness  by  their  own 
endeavors.  The  first  accents  of  the  nursery  should  be  in 
praise  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture ;  and  its  surpassing 
importance  should  be  the  theme  of  daily  converse  at  the 
social  board  and  at  the  fireside. 

Parents  have  also  a  great  work  to  perforin  in  counteract- 
ing the  adverse  agencies  with  which  their  children  are  sur- 
rounded, thwarting  the  best  efforts  of  teachers.  It  would  be 
a  far  more  agreeable  task  and  more  congenial  to  my  taste 
and  feelings,  to  dwell  wholly  on  the  excellencies  of  our 
schools  and  the  great  good  they  are  accomplishing,  than  to 
speak  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
which  are  to  be  deeply  deplored.  But  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  seek  to  know  the  worst  and  provide  for  it.  It  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  admitted  that  the  means  of  corrupting  the 
youth  are  increasing  and  that  temptations  the  most  seductive 
are  constantly  spread  in  their  way,  and  of  all  the  obstacles 
to  be  met  with  in  securing  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
none  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  none  more  difficult  to  remove 
than  these.  But  few  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  power 
of  the  temptation  to  which  the  young  are  exposed  when  they 
leave  their  evening  firesides.  These  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
city,  nor  do  they  exist  here  in  greater  force  than  elsewhere, 
but  they  are  at  work  with  a  fearful  energy  throughout  the 
cities  and  villages  of  New  England.  Let  every  wise  and  ju- 
dicious effort  be  made  to  stay  this  wide  spreading  evil. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  present  mode  of 
training  the  young,  which  is  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion.   I  refer  to  the  want  of  proper  physical  education.  In 
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almost  every  grade  of  schools,  we  may  behold  the  lamenta- 
ble consequences  of  this  neglect.  Some  new  energetic  move- 
ment in  this  direction  is  now  imperiously  demanded.  The 
evils  are  increasing  every  year.  No  partial  remedy  ought 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  the  tech- 
nicalities of  Physiology  in  our  higher  grade  of  schools.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  health  must  be  observed  by  all.  In  no 
period  of  life  can  they  be  violated  without  incurring  the  pen- 
alty. It  is  a  fact  which  can  no  longer  be  questioned  that  the 
physical  energies  of  the  young,  especially  in  our  large  towns 
and  cities  are  becoming  less  and  less  vigorous  each  successive 
generation.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  what  we 
have  gained  by  our  excellent  system  of  Public  Schools  in 
intellectual  discipline  and  acquirements,  compensates  for  what 
we  have  lost  in  the  vital  energy  and  vigor  of  the  physical 
frame.  This  evil,  it  is  true,  did  not  originate  in  our  schools, 
but  it  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  in  spite  of  them. 
We  do  not  believe  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  study,  or  that  vigorous  mental  efforts  are  at  all  incompati- 
ble with  the  highest  condition  of  physical  life.  There  may 
be,  and  there  often  is,  an  unnatural  forcing  of  the  intellect- 
ual faculties.  Too  many  studies  may  be  crowded  upon  the 
youthful  mind  before  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
comprehend  them.  Parents  may  be  too  ambitious  that 
their  own  children  should  excel.  And  teachers,  with  a  laud- 
able purpose  and  the  purest  motives,  may  sometimes  err  in 
their  endeavors  to  accomplish  too  much  in  a  given  time.  Stu- 
dy may  be  required  under  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
crowded  and  in  ill  ventilated  rooms — at  improper  hours  tres- 
passing upon  the  seasons  of  repose,  and  in  such  postures  of 
body  as  occasion  derangement  in  the  vital  functious.  But 
the  great  evil  is  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  study, 
as  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  and  especially  by 
the  neglect  of  that  regular  systematic  physical  training  which 
alone  can  secure  the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  functions 
of  the  mind  and  the  body.    The  energies  of  the  body  should 
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ever  be  tasked  just  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  mind.  The 
culture  and  development  of  both  must  be  in  perfect  harmony. 
There  must  be  no  forcing  of  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  All  mental  growth  should  be  natural,  following  the 
order  of  nature.  The  fairest  gem  of  the  floral  kingdom  ar- 
rives at  perfection  under  the  genial  light  and  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun;  and  not  when  its  immature  petals  are  rudely  forc- 
ed open  by  the  hand  of  the  impatient  admirer. 

Were  study  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  the  feeble  health 
that  is  now  so  prevalent  in  the  young,  it  would  follow  that 
the  most  studious  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  But  such 
is  not  the  fact.  Disordered  nerves  and  delicate  constitutions 
are  not  peculiar  to  those  who  accomplish  most  by  their  intel- 
lectual efforts.  The  causes  of  this  alarming  evil  lie  farther 
back,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  proper  early  phys- 
ical culture.  And  here  the  remedy  must  be  applied.  While 
one  pupil  injures  himself  by  performing  the  tasks  imposed  in 
the  school  room,  hundreds  suffer  both  morally  and  physically, 
by  poring  over  the  exciting  pages  of  some  new  novel  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  printer.  As  long  as  the  plainest  laws 
of  health  are  habitually  violated,  and  the  young  are  constant- 
ly exposed  to  the  severities  of  climate  and  season  without 
even  that  protection  which  is  requisite  for  a  summer's  day, — 
they  must  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  folly,  As  long,  under 
the  modern  refinements  of  social  life,  as  it  continues  to  be  un- 
fashionable to  perform  manual  labor  excepting  of  the  lightest 
kind. — As  long  as  false  notions  in  regard  to  dress  have  such  a 
controlling  influence,  and  delicate  hands  and  slender  forms  are 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  beauty,  so  long  will  fond  mothers 
train  up  their  daughters  like  green  house  plants,  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  premature  grave.  Of  what  avail  will  be  all  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  in  such  frail  caskets  as  these.  To 
embellish  and  adorn  such  minds  will  be  but  to  weave 

"  One  garland  more, 
To  hang  upon  the  bier,  to  droop  and  wither  there." 
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The  instruction  in  the  school  room  should  be  more  practi- 
cal. Pupils  should  be  taught  to  apply  what  they  learn  that 
they  may  see  its  use.  This  has  been  too  much  neglected. — 
The  disciplining  and  the  developing  the  original  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  should  undoubtedly  bo  a  prominent  object 
of  mental  training.  Yet  all  knowledge  loses  much  of  its  pow- 
er unless  associated  with  the  ability  to  use  and  communicate 
it.  Mental  growth  depends  upon  the  acquisition  of  new 
truths,  and  these  must  be  so  incorporated  into  the  mind  itself 
as  to  become  a  part  of  its  very  nature.  The  body  increases 
in  physical  energy  only  when  the  nutritive  element  is  proper- 
ly assimilated  throughout  all  its  functions. 

The  great  object  of  all  teaching  is  so  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  thus  arranging  and  classifying  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge in  his  own  mind  that  it  may  become  a  component  part 
of  his  own  being.  And  this  is  done  most  effectually  by  show- 
ing the  pupil  how  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  what  he  acquires.  The  choicest  treasures  of 
knowledge  would  be  of  but  little  worth  without  the  ability  to 
use  them.  Were  pupils  in  all  our  schools  taught  the  most 
appropriate  language  for  every  new  truth  acquired,  and  for 
every  thought  originating  in  their  own  minds,  they  would  gain 
a  facility  of  expression  which  would  be  far  more  valuable 
than  almost  any  amount  of  unclassified  facts.  An  ability  to 
use  language  with  precision  and  force,  combined  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  graceful  utterance  is  one  of  the  highest  scholastic 
accomplishments. 

It  is  quite  common  to  meet  with  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  advantages  of  education,  who  when  enquired  of 
in  regard  to  some  important  subject,  are  compelled  to  answer 
that  they  know,  but  cannot  tell.  Such  knowledge  is  of  but 
little  value  to  its  possessor. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  improper,  in  this  connection  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  having  an  annual  course  of  lectures, 
adapted  to  the  higher  classes  in  our  schools,  and  those  who 
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have  recently  left  them.  Such  a  course,  happily  combining 
instruction  with  amusement,  and  showing  by  familiar  illustra* 
tions  the  intimate  relation  of  science  to  art,  and  how  every 
species  of  knowledge  can  be  made  the  most  productive,  and 
so  applied  as  to  secure  the  greatest  results,  would  be  the 
richest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion. With  a  majority  of  those  who  leave  our  schools  their 
education  is  their  only  capital,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  them  that  they  know  how  to  make  the  best  investment 
of  it. 

There  is  one  branch  of  practical  education,  which  is  prop- 
erly domestic,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  home,  but  which 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  neglected.  I  refer  to  the  skill- 
ful use  of  the  needle.  A  large  number  of  girls  leave  our 
schools  every  year  in  comparative  ignorance  of  this  most  use* 
ful  art.  Is  it  not  the  dictate  of  a  far  seeing  policy,  as  well 
as  the  prompting  of  an  imperious  duty,  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  this  neglect  ?  The  number  is  by  no  means  small,  of 
those  who  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  bounty  of 
benevolent  individuals,  who,  had  they  been  taught  in  early 
life  this  most  necessary  of  all  domestic  arts,  Would  now  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  not  only  comfortably  but  with 
the  happy  consciousness  of  an  honorable  independence.  No 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  destitution  which  abound, 
can  have  failed  to  notice,  how  much  misery  might  have  been 
prevented,  how  many  homes  made  happy  and  comfortable, 
had  these  sufferers  early  secured  that  practical  education 
which  would  have  fitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  social 
life.  Many  of  the  vagrants  and  truants  that  roam  our  streets 
or  collect  together  for  the  vilest  purposes,  would  now  be  de- 
cently clad  and  in  our  schools  were  it  not  for  this  ignorance 
which  is  so  prevalent.  Clothe  a  child  in  rags  and  you  de- 
stroy at  once  his  self  respect,  and  take  from  him  the  strongest 
motive  to  exertion.  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  provision 
for  this  important  branch  of  practical  education  ? 
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The  culture  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  should  re- 
ceive far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received  in 
our  schools.    These  by  cultivation  become  active  and  ener- 
getic principles  of  the  human  mind.    They  have  a  refining 
and  elevating  power,  and  raise  it  from  the  low  and  grovelling 
objects  of  sense  to  commune  with  the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  pure.    To  every  process  of  thought  a  new  energy 
may  be  imparted  by  these  active  principles.    And  much  of 
that  dignity  and  grace  that  throw  such  a  charm  over  the  cour- 
tesies of  life  depend  upon  the  early  and  liberal  culture  of 
these  faculties.    In  no  way  can  great  and  sublime  truths  be 
presented  with  such  vividness  or  traced  in  such  imperishable 
lines  upon  the  tablets  of  the  memory  as  by  the  aid  of  the  im- 
agination.   By  its  transforming  power,  the  distant  is  brought 
near  and  clothed  with  all  the  realities  of  present  existence. 
And  to  the  young  there  is  no  happiness  so  refined  and  pure 
as  that  which  is  produced  by  the  creations  of  a  chaste  and 
cultivated  imagination.    One  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
improving  these  faculties  is  the  study  of  nature,  in  all  her 
variety,  in  every  department  of  her  wide  domain.    This,  to 
a  considerable  extent  can  early  be  introduced  into  all  our 
schools  without  crowding  out  or  interfering  with  any  regular 
study.     When  the  emotions  of  the  beautiful  are  early  enkin- 
dled in  the  mind  they  glow  with  increasing  ardor,  and  their  re- 
fining influence  continues  with  advancing  age.    Beauty,  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  is  an  all  pervading  presence.    The  uni- 
verse is  its  temple,  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  cannot 
lift  their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with 
it  on  every  side.     Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoy- 
ment it  gives  is  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our 
tenderest  and  noblest  feelings,  so  akin  to  worship  that  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  living  in  the  midst 
of  it  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it,  as  if  instead  of  this  fair 
earth  and  glorious  sky  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.  An 
infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this 
spiritual  endowment 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  during  the  year,  the 
average  attendance,  and  the  per-centage  of  absence. 


Num.  Adm. 

Av.  Att. 

Per.  Ab. 

Summer  term  ending  August,  1855. 
Fall  term  ending  November,  1855. 
Winter  term  ending  February,  1856. 
Spring  term  ending  May,  1856. 

6369 
6701 
6577 
6839 

4871 
5315 
4894 
5048 

10.6 
8.6 

10.7 
9.2 

6621 

5032 

9.7 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the  attendance  during 
the  year.  The  whole  number  admitted  will  average  about 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  the  whole 
number  attending  school  will  average  about  five  thousand  and 
thirty-two,  making  an  average  absence  of  about  nine  per  cent, 
while  the  average  absence  last  year  was  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent. 

While  we  have  the  gratifying  evidence  that  our  schools  are 
increasing  in  efficiency  and  thoroughness  from  year  to  year,  no 
efforts  should  be  spared  to  carry  them  forward  to  still  higher 
degrees  of  excellence. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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In  Common  Council,  June  2,  1856. 
Read,  Whereupon;  it  is  ordered,  that  the  same  be  received, 
and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education :  with 
directions  to  cause  five  hundred  copies  of  the  same,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the 
use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE,  Cleric. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  same  day,  read  and  concurred. 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 


Approved. 

JAMES  Y.  SMITH,  Mayor, 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Hon.  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

In  submitting  to  your  honorable  body  their  annual  report, 
the  School  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
record  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  No  radical  changes  in 
organization,  discipline,  or  course  of  study  have  been  intro- 
duced, while  from  the  Superintendent's  Report  herewith  sub- 
mitted, as  compared  with  his  report  a  year  since,  we  gather 
evidence  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  essential  points. 

In  regularity  of  attendance  there  has  been  a  gain  of  about 
three  per  cent,  in  which  respect  our  schools  now  rank  higher 
than  any  city  schools  in  New  England. 

In  the  scholarship,  particularly  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
Schools,  increased  excellence  is  apparent,  for  though  the  per- 
centage of  correct  answers  is  somewhat  less  than  in  some 
previous  years,  the  questions  are  much  more  difficult,  requir- 
ing a  higher  range  of  knowledge,  and  more  exactness  in 
detail. 

These  gratifying  results  have  arisen  from  the  harmonious 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Committee  with  the  ceasless 
labors  of  the  Superintendent,  and  from  a  great  degree  of  in- 
terest and  industry  combined  with  a  spirit  of  generous  emu- 
lation manifested  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and  scholars ; 
and  they  indicate  that  the  general  features  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, as  now  arranged,  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 
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Among  the  successes  of  the  year,  should  also  be  noted,  that 
attending  the  Evening  Schools.  In  November,  six  of  these 
were  opened  for  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  being  an  increase  of 
two  schools  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants was  more  than  double  that  of  last  season,  exceeding 
twelve  hundred,  ranging  from  nine  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
about  one-third  being  females.  The  attendance  was  regular, 
considering  the  description  of  pupils  thus  assembled,  and  in 
general  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  were  rewarded  by  satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  school  opened  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing exclusively  for  females,  deserves  especial  mention  for  the 
eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  there  im- 
parted. 

The  entire  expense  to  the  city  of  maintaining  these  schools 
was  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  or  less  than  two  dollars 
for  each  scholar.  Hundreds  were  thus  enabled  at  a  trifling 
cost  to  acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  an  education,  who 
must  else  have  lived  on,  exposed  to  the  evils  of  entire  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  worse  evils  attending  the  long  hours  of  win- 
ter evenings  spent  in  idleness.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  an  equal  expenditure  could  accomplish  greater  good  than 
can  be  claimed  for  these  schools. 

The  Committee  regretted  that  their  efforts  had  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  imparting  of  simply  rudimental  knowledge  in  the 
most  common  branches,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  enter- 
prise should  be  continued  by  the  establishment  of  an  evening 
class  in  the  higher  ranges  of  study. 

But  while  there  are  thus  many  causes  of  congratulation  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  there  are,  as  there  must 
always  be,  evils  to  be  remedied.  The  day  when  no  improve- 
ment can  be  suggested,  will  be  an  ominous  one  for  our  educa- 
tional prosperity,  for  with  the  feeling  that  perfection  is  at- 
tained, retrogression  will  surely  commence. 

The  chiefest  of  these  evils  continue  to  be  those  of  truancy 
and  absenteeism.  With  each  recurring  year,  the  Committee 
are  compelled  to  bring  this  subject  to  your  notice,  for  it  is 
the  grand  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    In  the 
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absence  of  any  aid  from  the  State  can  there  not  be  some 
municipal  regulation  which  without  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  rights  of  parents  may  remedy  this  great  wrong.  For 
that  portion  of  the  Superintendent's  report  which  discusses 
this  subject,  we  bespeak  your  most  careful  consideration. 

In  the  same  report  are  also  pointed  out  the  radical  defects 
in  the  plan  of  our  Grammar  School  buildings,  and  the  injuries 
and  risk  to  which  the  school  is  thereby  exposed.  With  the 
views  presented,  the  Committee  concur,  and  since  immediate 
action  seems  desirable,  they  have  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  alteration  of  two  of  the  objectionable  buildings, 
on  the  plan  proposed. 

The  expense  of  altering  each  building  is  estimated  at  one 
thousand  dollars ;  for  which  expenditure  we  shall  have  equal 
accommodations,  avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  confusion  inci- 
dent to  the  keeping  of  two  hundred  scholars  in  a  single  room, 
facilitate  the  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  prevent  the  mingling  of  scholars  of  different 
sexes  except  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher;  and,  above 
all,  secure  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  avail,  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  the  pupils  in  case  of  sudden  alarm — advantages  which 
seem  sufficient  justification  for  the  outlay. 

In  the  High  School  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  fifth 
teacher  in  the  girls'  department,  or  a  large  number  fully  pre- 
pared must  be  rejected,  causing  them  a  serious  loss  of  time. 
Early  application  will  be  made  to  your  honorable  body  for 
permission  to  employ  such  a  teacher,  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
promptly  granted. 

In  suggesting  these  alterations  and  additions  the  Commit- 
tee will  undoubtedly  be  met  with  the  stereotyped  cry  of  extrav- 
agance. This  charge  has  no  just  foundation  unless  we  are  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  city  can  only  afford  sec- 
ond rate  schools. 

During  the  past  year  about  ninety  thousand  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  the  service  of  our  public  schools.  Of  this 
amount  about  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  is  for  the  new 
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school  house  on  Bridgham  street ;  about  one  thousand  for  al- 
terations in  the  High  School  building,  and  about  the  same 
amount  on  the  Federal  street  School  House.  Deducting  these 
sums  from  the  total  expenditure,  and  excluding  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  school  property,  since  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  so  holden  more  than  balances  that  account,  we 
have  sixty-two  thousand  dollars  as  the  annual  cost  of  educating 
sixty-eight  hundred  children,  or  about  nine  dollars  for  each 
child.  The  simple  cost  of  tuition  in  Boston  is  over  fourteen 
dollars  per  annumn  for  each  child ;  in  Roxbury,  over  twelve 
dollars,  and  in  Cambridge  a  little  less  than  eleven  dollars ; 
while  with  us,  its  cost  is  but  seven  dollars. 

Each  inmate  of  our  Reform  School  costs  the  city  over  ninety 
dollars  per  year,  or  as  much  as  would  instruct  ten  children 
in  our  public  schools  the  same  length  of  time.  That  it  is 
poor  economy  to  cramp  our  accommodations  for  school  child- 
ren, employ  cheap  teachers,  build  unattractive  school  houses, 
and  thus  turn  into  the  streets  candidates  for  an  institution  ten 
times  as  expensive,  is  an  obvious  deduction. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  figures  the  Committee  does  not 
deem  itself  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  extravagance. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  received  at  your  hands,  and 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  noble  building  on 
Bridgham  street  under  the  name  of  the  Bridgham  School, 
Generously  has  the  city  performed  its  duty  in  its  erection, 
for  in  completeness  of  finish,  and  adaptedness  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is  second  to  none  in  New  England, 
though  others  may  be  more  architecturally  ornate.  Ours  is 
the  duty  of  establishing  therein  a  school  second  to  none  in 
completeness  and  excellence.  May  we  be  equally  faithful 
and  equally  successful. 

In  the  hope  that  with  each  recurring  year  we  shall  still 
speak  of  continued  success  and  growing  excellence  in  our 
schools,  we  respectfully  submit  the  above. 

ALEX.  FARNUM, 
SAMUEL  S.  GREENE, 
EDWIN  M.  STONE. 


In  Common  Council,  June  1,  1857. 

Read,  Whereupon,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  same  be  received. 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  cause 
five  hundred  copies  thereof,  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE.  Cleric. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  same  day,  Read  and  concurred. 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 


Approved. 

J.  Y.  SMITH,  Mayor. 


REPORT 


OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  City  op  Providence  : 

Gentlemen: — During  the  past  term,  the  several  classes  in 
the  High  School,  and  the  advanced  classes  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  have  been  examined  with  written  questions.  The 
results  of  the  examination,  which  are  submitted  in  connection 
with  this  report,  show  conclusively,  that  the  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  are  making  commendable  progress  in  efficiency 
and  in  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Schools  have  also  been  examined ;  most  of  them  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  some  of  them,  there  are  evi- 
dencies  of  a  decided  improvement  the  past  year. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  dwell  upon  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  schools  or  their  past  efficiency,  but  rather 
to  make  some  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future. 
Our  schools  can  never  be  carried  forward  from  one  degree  of 
excellence  to  another  but  by  remedying  such  evils  as  a  careful 
experience  may  suggest,  and  by  making  such  gradual  modifi- 
cation as  will  give  increasing  energy  and  life.  There  are  a 
few  changes  that  seem  to  be  imperiously  demanded. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Grammar  School  buildings  may  be 
very  much  improved.     At  present,  they  are  so  arranged  that 
in  each  of  the  schools  about  two  hundred  children  are  collect- 
ed together  in  one  large  room,  and  the  only  entrance  to  this 
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room  is  by  a  door  about  three  feet  in  width.    Through  this 

narrow  passage  two  hundred  scholars  are  obliged  to  pass 
eight  times  a  day.  The  confusion  and  inconvenience  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  such  an  arrangement,  arc  seriously  felt, 
both  by  teachers  and  scholars.  Boys  and  girls  are  compelled 
to  mingle  together  on  the  stairs,  unobserved  by  their  teach- 
ers. This  is  an  objection  to  the  present  arrangement  of  a 
very  serious  nature.  There  are  many  other  reasons  in  favor 
of  some  change  that  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly. 

Should  there  be  a  sudden  alarm  from  fire,  or  other  cause,  and 
the  whole  school  attempt  to  rush  through  the  only  passage  for 
egress,  the  most  fatal  consequences  must  ensue.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  contingency,  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind,  by  the  lire  that  occurred  recently  in  one  of  these  schools 
during  its  session.  Fortunately  there  was  no  alarm.  Had 
this  happened  a  few  days  later,  when  the  schools  in  the  lower 
rooms  were  dismissed,  and  when  more  than  five  hundred  per- 
sons were  assembled  at  the  examination,  a  scene  of  terror 
and  confusion  would  have  followed  that  no  language  could 
describe.  The  awful  catastrophe  that  occurred  some  years 
since  in  one  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  whole  community, 
should  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  provide  by  all  possible 
means  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  children  attending  our 
schools. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  that  may  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  a  change  in  our  present  school  system.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  great  loss  of  valuable  time  that  might  be  devot- 
ed to  school  purposes.  In  a  school  of  two  hundred  scholars^ 
nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  session  is  consumed  by  the  seve- 
ral classes  in  passing  to  and  from  the  recitation  room.  This 
is  a  positive  loss  without  any  compensating  gain.  Here  then, 
is  a  sacrifice  of  one  sixth  of  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  a 
school  to  a  defective  organization.  This  is  not  simply  a  theo- 
retical statement,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  most  devoted  teachers,  and  the  widest  ob- 
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servation  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  time  and  effort  required  to  govern  a  large  school,  is 
much  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  that  of  a  small 
one.  Instances  of  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  a  school  are 
multiplied  just  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  escaping  detec- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  the  teacher  in  inspecting  each  pupil's 
conduct.  The  larger  the  school  the  more  must  the  discipline 
partake  of  a  military  and  the  less  of  a  parental  character. 
This  subject  has,  I  think,  been  too  much  overlooked. 

The  present  arrangement  is  also  unfavorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  mental  habits.  The  minds  of  the  pupils  are 
so  distracted  by  the  necessary  bustle  incident  to  a  large  school 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  the  power  of  fixed 
and  concentrated  attention.  Let  any  one  spend  a  day  in  any 
of  our  best  schools  and  mark  particularly  the  time  alio  ted  to 
the  most  studious  for  uninterrupted  vigorous  mental  effort, 
and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  knowledge  is  for  the  present  pur- 
sued under  great  difficulties,  and  his  wonder  will  be  that  so 
much,  rather  than  that  so  little  is  accomplished. 

While  modes  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  eloquent- 
ly discussed,  and  the  various  topics  relating  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  the  young  considered  by  the  ablest 
minds,  the  subject  of  school  discipline  as  promoting  or  retard- 
ing the  growth  of  individual  christian  character  has  seldom 
been  examined  except  in  some  of  its  outward  manifestations. 
To  govern  wisely  and  discreetly,  to  secure  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  authority  by  the  mildest  means,  is  not  only 
the  rarest  qualification  of  a  teacher,  but  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  almost  every  other.  The  acquisition  of  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  knowledge  is  of  but  little  importance,  in  compari- 
son with  the  awakening  and  cherishing  those  noble  impulses 
and  generous  sentiments  which  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  all  true  greatness.  The  sad  effects  of  hasty  discipline  or 
unwise  management  in  school  are  often  seen  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  a  pupil.    The  gentle  spirit  of  many  a  youth  has  been 
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crushed  by  too  great  harshness  and  severity,  when  a  kind  and 
winning  manner  would  have  enkindled  a  noble  enthusiasm  and 
secured  confidence  and  respect.  The  feelings  of  pupils  as 
far  as  possible,  should  be  delicately  touched,  in  order  to  be 
kept  sensitive  and  tender.  By  humbling  them  too  much  be- 
fore the  school,  or  in  any  way  lessening  their  self  respect,  an 
irreparable  injury  is  often  produced  which  no  instruction  in 
the  future  can  fully  compensate.  A  blind  submission  to  an 
arbitrary  rule  does  not  usually  produce  that  respect  for  law 
which  is  so  essential  in  every  wise  government. 

The  primary  object  of  school  discipline  is  not  to  enforce 
obedience  through  motives  of  fear.  It  has  a  higher  aim,  a 
more  elevated  purpose.  It  should  seek  to  control  by  an  ap- 
peal to  nobler  sentiments,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  reverence  for  authority ;  to  call  into  vigorous  activi- 
ty such  principles  of  conduct,  and  such  strength  of  will  as  to 
enable  them  to  repel  temptation,  and  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  prepared  to  profit  by  all  the  conflicts  of  life.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  teacher  must  have  a  natural  talent  or  apti- 
tude for  governing.  Pie  must  also  have  acquired  a  large  ex- 
perience, and  his  mind  must  be  richly  endowed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  labored  long  in  the  same  honorable 
calling. 

To  be  completely  successful,  he  must  have  acquired  the 
most  perfect  self-control,  and  must  have  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  individual 
character  of  his  pupils,  and  the  various  motives  by  which 
their  minds  may  be  swayed.  To  expect  a  judicious  discipline 
in  school  without  this  is  to  expect  impossibilities. 

Have  the  Principals  of  our  Grammar  and  Intermediate 
schools  all  the  advantages  they  ought  to  have  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  very  important  work  ?  As  the  schools  are 
classed  at  present  their  duties  are  arduous  and  pressing  in  the 
extreme ;  so  much  so  that  they  cannot  give  to  each  case  that 
personal  attention  that  is  often  demanded,  and  they  are  often 
obliged  to  judge  hastily,  and  of  necessity  must  sometimes 
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make  mistakes.  Teachers  must  be  more  than  human  never  to 
err  in  administering  discipline  under  such  circumstances. 

There  is  another  feature  in  our  school  system  which  I 
think  might  also  be  modified.  We  have  now  twenty  Inter- 
mediate schools,  fourteen  of  which  are  in  separate  buildings, 
and  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  females.  In  these 
there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years.  This  period  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  and  critical  of  boyhood.  At  this  season  the  ele- 
ments of  character  expand  with  a  rapid  growth.  The  appe- 
tites, passions  and  propensities  are  developed  with  an  energy 
and  force  unknown  at  any  I  previous  or  subsequent  age.  Im- 
pressions are  made,  and  habits  formed,  that  will  have  a  last- 
ing influence  on  the  future  life.  Whatever  is  done  in  training 
the  young  at  this  period  should  be  done  wisely.  There  should 
be  no  experimenting  with  means  to  be  used  in  promoting  either 
intellectual  or  moral  culture.  The  ripest  experience  both  in 
teaching  and  governing  is  demanded  for  schools  of  this  grade. 
But  under  the  practical  working  of  our  system,  many  are  ap- 
pointed Principals  of  these  schools,  before  they  have  acquired 
but  a  very  limited  knowledge,  either  in  governing  or  impart- 
ing instruction.  They  are  serving  in  them  their  first  appren- 
ticeship in  moulding  and  forming  immortal  minds.  A  work 
worthy  of  the  highest  employment  of  angels  is  thus  often 
rudely  and  unskilfully  performed. 

The  present  arrangement  is  also  unjust  to  teachers,  as  well 
as  scholars.  The  duties  of  some  of  the  Principals  of  our  In- 
termediate Schools  are  onerous  in  the  extreme.  But  few  can 
endure,  for  a  long  period,  the  trials  and  hardships  required 
in  maintaining  that  order  and  decorum  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  good  school. 

There  is  another  evil  growing  out  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  these  schools  that  is  demanding  immediate  attention. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years,  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  punishment 
from  a  female  teacher,  and  rather  than  submit  to  what  they 
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consider  a  degradation  they  often  leave  school,  and  never  re- 
turn to  it  again.  This  is  a  prominent  cause  of  the  many  tru- 
ants and  idlers  that  throng  our  streets. 

These  evils  may  in  great  measure  be  obviated  by  making 
the  standard  of  admission  into  our  Grammar  schools  such, 
that  at  least  one  half  of  those  now  attending  the  Intermediate 
school  may  be  received,  and  the  whole  school  placed  under 
the  charge  of  one  male  Principal,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
assistants.  For  this  purpose,  the  entire  Grammar  School 
buildings  must  be  devoted  to  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
Primary  Schools  now  in  these  be  removed  to  those  occupied 
by  the  Intermediate.  In  some  cases  this  can  be  done  with  but 
little  inconvenience,  or  without  any  additional  expense.  In 
others,  small  children  might  be  required  to  go  too  far  to  a  Pri- 
mary School  unless  additional  accommodations  were  furnished. 

One  very  obvious  and  important  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  change  proposed,  children  will  be  advanced  much  more 
rapidly  in  their  studies  than  they  are  at  present,  and  be  fitted 
much  earlier  for  Grammar  and  High  School  studies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  deeply  too,  that  children  are  often 
taken  out  of  school  at  so  early  an  age.  Many  boys  leave  be- 
fore entering  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  not  one  half  of  those 
who  do  enter  remain  long  enough  to  reach  the  first  or  second 
classes.  In  some  cases  parents  may  be  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  labor  of  their  children  to  aid  in  their  support. 
But  instances  of  actual  necessity  I  think  are  rare.  And  this 
practice  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education.  The  notion  has  been  quite  too 
common  that  the  only  object  of  education  is  to  fit  one  for 
business  or  trade,  and  that  it  is  useles  to  attend  school  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  least  amount  of  knowledge 
that  will  answer  this  purpose.  This  view  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  main  object  of  life  is  to  supply 
our  physical  wants,  and  beyond  this  we  should  have  no  anxie- 
ty and  no  care.  It  ignores  entirely  man's  high  and  sacred 
duties  growing  out  of  his  relations  to  his  fellow  man  and  to 
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his  God.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  scarcely  recog- 
nized in  a  course  of  training  so  limited  and  imperfect.  The 
appetites  and  passions  are  regarded  as  the  only  active  prin- 
ciples in  the  formation  of  character. 

How  can  an  education  so  defective  fit  one  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings  ?  How 
can  one  thus  trained  successfully  encounter  the  trials  and  strug- 
gles with  which  he  must  contend — endure  the  solemn  conflicts 
of  passion  with  reason,  or  withstand  the  urgent  and  almost  irre- 
sistable  solicitation  to  self-indulgence  ?  How  can  such  become 
steadfast  in  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  existence  and  in  those 
Trials  of  faith  when  the  fondest  hopes  are  blighted,  and  the 
cords  of  deep-seated  affection  are  sundered?  Such  prepara- 
tion, and  such  training  are  not  deserving  the  name  of  educa- 
tion. Is  there  no  way  of  elevating  the  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  evils  of  truancy  and  absenteeism  from  school  still 
exist,  without  any  abatement.  By  their  increasing  virulence 
and  force  they  are  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  our 
school  system.  And  until  some  judicious  remedy  can  be  pro- 
vided or  effectual  check  devised,  the  wise  counsels  of  the 
friends  of  education,  the  liberality  of  an  intelligent  commun- 
ity, and  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  rendered  unavailing  and  nugatory.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
General  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  would  in  its  wisdom 
have  passed  some  salutary  laws  by  which  this  threatening  evil 
might  be  mitigated,  but  we  are  doomed  again  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  must  labor  on  with  the  means  already  in  our  power. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  a  grave  and  delicate  subject  for  legisla- 
tion, but  its  importance  demands  a  careful  and  searching  ex- 
amination before  it  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  in  making  a  distinction  between  truants 
who  are  advanced  in  crime,  and  need  to  be  reformed,  and 
those  who  should  be  regarded  as  unfortunate,  rather  than 
criminal.  For  the  latter  class,  we  have  at  present  no  very 
suitable  institution  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  any  truant 
law,  however  wisely  framed,  or  judiciously  administered,  will 
seriously  invade  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents — that  they 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  legislative  interference  whatever. 
But  are  not  the  rights  of  children  as  positive  and  sacred  as 
those  of  parents,  and  ought  they  not  to  be  as  faithfully  pre- 
served and  guaranteed  ?  Should  parents,  having  the  ability, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  suitable  food  and  clothing  for 
their  offspring,  or  should  they  be  so  destitute  of  natural  affec- 
tion as  to  deprive  them  of  the  pure  light  and  air  of  heaven, 
by  shutting  them  up  in  gloomy  dungeons,  certainly  it  would 
not  be  thought  an  unwarrantable  interference,  if  persons 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  should  demand  the  release  of  the 
unfortunate  victims,  and  compel  the  unnatural  parents  to  dis- 
charge to  these  children  their  most  solemn  obligations. 

But  is  it  less  cruel  to  starve  the  intellect  and  impoverish 
the  heart,  than  it  is  to  dwarf  the  physical  energies  of  a  child  ? 
The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which 
is  the  sacred  boon  of  all,  implies  prior  duties  and  obligations 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  make  this  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
curse.  There  is  no  wish  that  legislative  action  should  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  fullest  liberty  of  parents  in  educat- 
ing their  children  just  as  they  please.  All  that  is  aimed  at,  is 
to  secure  to  every  child  the  dearest  birthright  of  freemen — 
such  an  education  as  will  enable  him  to  feel  and  act  as  a  man, 
to  discharge  the  high  duties,  both  of  social  and  civil  life,  with 
honor  to  himself  and  a  blessing  to  his  race.  These  are  objects 
that  ought  to  awaken  a  responsive  sympathy  in  every  heart. 


The  annual  examination  has  been  conducted  by  written 
questions.  The  following  are  the  questions  that  were  submit- 
ted to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  High  School. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS— ENG- 
LISH AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Rhetoric — First  Division. 

1st.    State  and  define  the  elements  of  beauty. 

2nd.  Nature  of  discourse  as  a  medium  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought. 

3d.    The  primary  characteristic  of  oratory. 

4th.  Characteristics  of  the  several  divisions  of  discourse, 
including  poetry. 

5th.  State  and  define  the  three  forms  of  oratory  proper, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  end. 

6th.    State  the  four  possible  immediate  objects  of  discourse. 

7th.  Name  and  define  the  more  important  varieties  of  in- 
troductory discourse. 

8th.  State  and  define  the  several  processes  in  explanatory 
discourse. 

9th.  Define  narration  and  show  in  what  its  simplest  pro- 
cess consists. 

10th.  Show  what  is  essential  to  completeness  in  descrip- 
tive discourse  and  illustrate  by  example. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  96^ 


Rhetoric — Second  Division. 

1st.  Nature  of  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful. 

2nd.  Signification  of  the  term  beauty  as  applied  to  wri- 
ting. 

3 
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3d.    Definition,  origin  and  history  of  figurative  language, 

4th.  "  Mention  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  fig- 
urative language. 

5th.  Name,  define  and  give  examples  of  the  principal  fig- 
ures of  rhetoric. 

6th.  Mention  some  of  the  restrictions  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  metaphor. 

7th.    Define  the  term  style  as  used  in  rhetoric. 

8th.  Define  the  term  purity,  and  mention  some  of  the 
more  common  violations  of  this  element. 

9th.  Define  strength,  and  mention  some  of  its  most  essen- 
tial requisites. 

10th.  Define  unity,  and  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
most  frequently  violated. 

Percentage  of  correct  answer,  92. 


Geometry — First  Division, 

1st.    Define  the  prism. 

2nd.    Define  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid. 

3d.  Theorem : — The  convex  surface  of  a  right  pyramid  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  perimeter  into  one  half  its  slant 
height.    Prove  by  an  appropriate  figure. 

4th.  Theorem: — Two  rectangular  parallelopipedons  having 
equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes.  Prove  by 
the  construction  of  an  appropriate  diagram. 

5th.  Theorem  :- — Similar  triangular  prisms  are  to  each  oth- 
er as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous  edges.  Prove  as  before 
directed. 

6th.    Define  the  cylinder. 

7th.    What  are  similar  cylinders  ? 

8th.    Define  the  cone. 

9th.  Theorem: — The  solidity  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  its 
surface  multiplied  by  one  third  of  its  radius.  Prove  by  dia- 
gram. 
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10th.    Theorem  : — The  surface  of  the  sphere  is  to  that  of 
the  circumscribed  cylinder  as  two  to  three,  and  their  sol- 
idities are  in  the  same  ratio.     Prove  as  before,  by  diagram. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  96 £ 


Geometry — Second  Division. 

1st.    Define  the  terms  arc  and  chord. 
2nd.    What  is  a  secant  ? 

3d.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  homologous  as  applied  to 
sides  and  angles  ? 

4th.    What  is  meant  by  the  term  reciprocally  proportional  ? 

5th.    What  is  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  ? 

6th.  Theorem  : — Two  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  ;  and  of  two  unequal  chords,  the  less  is  at 
the  greater  distance  from  the  centre.  Prove  by  an  appropri- 
ate figure. 

7th.  Theorem  : — Any  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  half 
the  arc  intercepted  by  its  sides.    Prove  by  figure. 

8th.  Theorem : — -If  a  triangle  and  a  parallelogram  have 
equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes,  the  triangle  is  equivalent  to 
half  the  parallelogram.    Prove  by  diagram. 

9th.  Theorem: — The  square  described  on  the  difference 
of  two  lines  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described 
on  the  two  lines  diminished  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained 
by  those  lines.  Prove  by  diagram,  and  also  by  the  appropri- 
ate algebraic  formula. 

10th.  Theorem: — In  any  triangle  the  sum  of  the  squares 
described  on  two  sides,  is  equivalent  to  twice  the  square  of 
half  the  third  side,  plus  twice  the  square  of  the  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  base.  Prove  by  diagram  and  the  algebraic  formula. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  94. 
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Natural  Philosophy. 

1st.  Classification  of  bodies  with  reference  to  their  power 
of  propagating  light. 

2nd.  State  the  case  of  an  object  placed  before  a  plane  re- 
flecting surface,  and  illustrate  the  position  of  the  reflected 
image  by  a  diagram  showing  the  projection  of  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays. 

3d.  Explain  by  a  diagram  the  formation  ancl  position  of 
images  reflected  from  convex  mirrors. 

4th,  State  the  several  laws  which  govern  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  concave  surfaces.    Illustrate  by  diagram. 

5th.    State  what  is  meant  by  refraction. 

6th.  State  and  illustrate  the  most  remarkable  law  of  re- 
fraction. 

7th.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  spherical  aberration  of 
lenses. 

8th.    Explain  the  phenomena  of  sound. 
9th.    Explain  the  cause  of  monsoon  winds. 
10th.    What  proofs  have  we  that  the  air  is  a  material  sub- 
stance ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  94| 


Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1st.  What  is  meant  by  the  association  of  ideas  ?  Men- 
tion the  most  important  laws  of  association  and  explain  their 
mode  of  action. 

2nd.  Define  memory,  and  mention  its  most  important 
functions  ? 

3d.  Show  the  susceptibility  of  memory  to  efforts  for  im- 
provement. 

4th.  Relation  of  memory  to  modes  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. 

5th.  Show  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  memory  to  pro- 
fessional success. 

6  th.    Relation  of  memory  to  imagination* 
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7th.    Relation  of  memory  to  the  power  of  reasoning. 
8th.    Write  an  abstract  of  the  chapter  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  memory. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  9  8  J 


Astronomy. 

1st.  Explain  some  of  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
earth's  magnitude. 

2nd.  Explain  why  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  in 
circles. 

3d.  What  is  meant  by  the  circles  of  perpetual  apparition 
and  occultation  ? 

4th.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  celestial  sphere, 
poles,  axis  and  meridians  ? 

5th.  Define  the  terms  azimuth,  amplitude,  altitude  and 
zenith  distance. 

6th.  Define  parallax  and  explain  by  an  appropriate  figure 
its  nature,  measurement  and  effects. 

7th.    Show  the  reason  of  the  inequality  of  solar  days. 

8th.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  sun's  apparent  path  through 
the  heavens. 

9  th.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  calendar,  state  its  va- 
rious corrections,  and  give  the  Gregorian  rule. 

10th.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  nutation  and  show  the 
causes  of  the  same. 

Percentage  of  class,  96i 

Total  average,  95 J 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS— CLAS- 
SICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Greek — First  Division. 

1st.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  I.  C.  in.  3. 
2nd.    Parse  labon,  katethemen  and  edapanon. 
3d.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  i.  C.  vi.  9. 
4th.    Construe  Anabasis  B.  i.  C.  ix.  ]2. 
5th.    Parse  pleistai,  eni,  and  proesthai. 
6th.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  I.  C.  x.  7. 
7th.    Parse  oudena,  ekontizon  and  peltaston. 
8th.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  n.  C.  n.  13. 
9th.    Give  the  rules  for  crasis  and  elision. 
10th.    Write  in  Greek  the  following  sentence — The  boy 
told  me  that  the  road  lead  to  Athens. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91i 


Greek — Second  Division. 

1st.    Construe  Anabasis  B.  I.  C.  ii.  25. 
2nd.    Parse  gune  Kurou  and  oron. 
3d.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  i.  C.  iii.  4. 
4th.    Translate  Anabasis  B.  i.  C.  in.  10. 
5th.    Parse  oida,  elthein  and  on. 
6th.    Parse  auton,  panta  and  me. 
7th.    Construe  Anabasis  B.  i.  C.  ill.  10. 
8th.    Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  definite  and  indefi- 
nite article. 

9th.  Write  in  Greek  the  following  sentence — I  am  pleas- 
ed with  those  who  transact  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

10th.  Write  in  Greek  the  following  sentence — Cyrus 
marches  against  the  king  of  the  Persians. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  87? 
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Latin — First  Division. 

1st.    Translate  ^Eneid,  B.  in.  1.  441—452. 

2nd.    Parse  averna,  canit,  antro  and  cardine. 

3d.    Parse  accesseris,  sonantia,  aspicies  and  situs. 

4th.  Who  gives  the  advice  contained  in  these  lines — 
Where  is  iEneas  now,  and  at  what  places  had  he  landed  since 
his  departure  from  Troy  ? 

5th.    Translate  ^Eneid;  B.  iv.  1.  173—188. 

6th.    Parse  it,  malum,  dictu  and  aures. 

7th.    Parse  velocius,  eunclo  pedibus  and  cui. 

8th.    Parse  solo,  ora,  dulci  and  nuntia. 

9th.    Translate  ^Eneid,  B.  m.  1.  369—380. 

10th.    Give  the  quantities  of  the  syllables  in  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  last  question,  and  the  rules  for  the  same. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  94| 


Latin — Second  Division. 

1st.    Translate  Cicero,  Oration  i.  C.  n.,  Si  te — custodient. 
2nd.    Translate  Cicero,  Oration  i.  C.  iv.,  Num  negare — vul- 
nero. 

3d.    Parse  quid,  quosdam,  gentium  and  interitu. 

4th.    Parse  orbis,  hosce,  trucidari  and  eos. 

5th.  When,  where,  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances 
was  the  first  oration  delivered  ? 

6th.  Translate  Cicero,  Oration  I.  C.  vn.,  Quae  tecum — des* 
inam. 

7th.    Construe  nunc  vero — non  est  ferendum. 

8th.    Parse  tacita,  tibi,  negligendas  and  totam. 

9th.    Parse  libera,  valuisti,  iniri  and  ferendum. 

10th.  Write  in  Latin  the  following  sentences  : — 1.  Is  death 
an  eternal  sleep,  or  the  beginning  of  another  life  ?  2.  Phi- 
losophy was  the  inventor  of  laws  and  the  teacher  of  morals. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers;  86i 
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Roman  History. 
1st.  Topic.    11  The  accession  of  Commodus." 
2nd.    "  The  reign  of  Severus  'till  the  defeat  of  Clodius 
Albinus." 

3d.    "  The  reign  of  Gordion." 

4th.  "  The  reign  of  Diocletian,  'till  the  death  of  Carausius." 
5th.    "Character  and  influence  of  Constantine  the  Great." 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  74. 


Ancient  Geography. 

Give  the  situation  of  the  following  places  : — 

1st.  ^he  Marcomanni  and  Caledonia. 

2nd.    Parthia  and  Mesopotamia. 

3d.     Antioch  and  Edessa. 

4th.    Chalcedon  and  Syria. 

5th.    Thrace  and  Ancient  Africa. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97J 


Algebra. 

1st.    Explain  the  change  of  signs  in  Subtraction. 
2nd.    Prove  and  illustrate  the  rule  for  signs  in  Multipli- 
cation. 

3d.    Prove  that  4  =  0  and  *—=  oo 

4th.  A  person  engaged  a  workman  for  n  days.  For  each 
day  that  he  labored  he  was  to  receive  a  cents,  and  for  each 
day  that  he  was  idle  he  was  to  pay  b  cents  for  his  board. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  he  received  c  cents.  How  many  days 
did  he  work,  and  how  many  days  was  he  idle  ? 

5th.  A  fox  pursued  by  a  greyhound  has  a  start  of  60  leaps. 
He  makes  9  leaps  while  the  greyhound  makes  6,  but  3  leaps 
of  the  greyhound  are  equivalent  to  7  of  the  fox.  How  many 
leaps  must  the  greyhound  make  to  overtake  the  fox. 

6th.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  elimination  and  explain 
substitution. 
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7th.  There  are  three  ingots  formed  by  mixing  three  met- 
als in  different  proportions : 

1  lb.  of  the  1st  contains  7  oz.  of  silver,  3  o.  copper,  6  o.  pewter, 
u       2nd     "12         "         3       "        1  " 
"       3d       "      4        "        7       "        5  " 
How  many  ounces  must  be  taken  from  each  of  these  to 
form  a  fourth  ingot  which  shall  contain  8  ounces  of  silver, 
3|  ounces  of  copper,  and  4J  ounces  of  pewter. 

8th.  Discuss  the  problem  of  the  laborer  (4th  question), 
and  obtain  the  formula  for  the  three  cases. 

9th.    Divide  1X2=1  by  1- ^ 

10th.  Two  couriers  are  travelling  along  the  same  right 
line,  and  in  the  same  direction,  from  R  toward  R.  The  for- 
ward  courier  travels  n  miles  per  hour,  the  other  m  miles  per 
hour.  At  12  o'clock  they  were  a  miles  apart.  When  were 
they  or  will  they  be  together.  Discuss  the  five  cases. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  85J 


JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  BOYS. 


Questions  for  Examination  in  English  History. 

1st.  Give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

2nd.    Describe  the  manners  of  this  age. 

3d.  Give  an  account  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  iv. 

4th.    What  was  the  character  of  Henry  v  ? 

6th.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  France, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  v. 

6th.  Describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  of 
Henry  v. 

4 
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7th.    Give  an  account  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
8th.    What  was  the  character  of  Edward  iv? 
9th.    Progress  and  condition  of  arts  and  inventions  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  iv. 

10th.    How  did  Richard  III.  obtain  the  throne  ? 

Average  percentage  of  correct  answers,  76. 


Questions  for  Examination  in  Algebra. 

1st.  Separate  70  into  two  parts, — one  part  having  an  ex- 
cess of  5  over  the  other,  with  the  formula. 

2nd.  A  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  days; 
B  can^o  the  same  in  b  days,  and  C  in  c  days.  In  what  time 
can  the  three  working  together  perform  the  work  ? 

3d.  If  to  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  a  be  added,  the 
value  of  the  resulting  fraction  is  — .  but  if  a  be  added  to  the 

°  111  7 

denominator,  the  value  is  -    What  is  the  fraction. 

q- 

4th.    Given  the  following  equations  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

1.  (x— 12  x)  (x  +  2)=0. 

2.  f+20x= 3x^-80. 

3-    5x— f-=78. 

5th.  The  breadth  of  a  house  is  to  its  length  as  5  to  6  j 
its  height  is  |-  its  breadth.  What  are  its  dimensions,  if  it 
take  2200  square  feet  of  boards  to  cover  its  sides  ? 

6th.  A  public  square  is  80  rods  long,  surrounded  by  a 
walk  of  uniform  breadth,  which  contains  1344  square  rods. 
Required  the  breadth  of  the  walk. 

7th.  A  man  travelled  160  miles  in  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  If  he  had  travelled  one  mile  more  per  hour,  he  would 
have  been  eight  hours  less  on  the  road.  Number  of  hours, 
and  miles  per  hour  required. 

8th.  There  are  two  small  fields,  each  an  exact  square,  and 
it  requires  200  rods  of  fence  to  enclose  both.  What  is  the 
value  of  each  at  $2.25  per  square  rod  ? 
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9th.  There  are  two  square  buildings,  paved  with  stones 
each  a  foot  square.  The  perimeter  of  the  larger  building- 
exceeds  that  of  the  smaller  by  48  feet,  and  both  pavements 
together  contain  2120  stones.  What  are  the  lengths  of  each 
building  ? 

10th.    Given  two  separate  equations  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

1.  x— v/ 10x+6=9. 

2.  x4V5x+10=8. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  84. 


Questions  for  Examination  in  A  rithmetic. 

1st.  Thirty  apples  were  bought  for  10  cents.  Thirty  more 
were  bought  for  15  cents.  The  whole  were  sold  at  the  rate 
of  5  for  3  cents.    How  much  was  gained  or  lost  ? 

2nd.  A  and  B  have  equal  sums  in  trade.  A  gains  i  of 
his  stock,  but  B  loses  $225.  A's  money  is  now  twice  B's. 
What  was  the  stock  of  each  at  first  ? 

3d.  A  son  having  asked  his  father's  age,  the  latter  replied, 
"Your  age  is  12  years,  to  which  if  |-  of  both  our  ages  be 
added,  the  sum  is  my  age."    What' was  the  father's  age  ? 

4th.  A  merchant  gave  a  note  of  $79.87  to  be  paid  Jan- 
uary 21st,  1836  ;  and  a  second  of  $87.75,  due  Dec.  17th,  1836. 
What  sum  will  pay  both  notes  Feb.  10th,  1835  ? 

5th.  A  factor  remitted  to  his  agent  a  sum  of  money.  The 
latter  having  reserved  to  himself  2^  per  cent,  of  the  purchase, 
which  amounted  to  $90,  buys  iron  with  the  remainder  at  $72 
per  ton.    Number  of  tons  required. 

6th.  A  has  cloth  which  he  barters  with  B  for  8  cents  a 
yard  more  than  it  cost  him,  against  tea  which  cost  B  60  cents 
per  pound,  but  which  he  puts  in  barter  at  80  cents.  What 
did  A's  cloth  cost  per  yard  ? 

7th.  A  buys  15  acres  of  land  for  $1575,  and  pays  the 
money  down.  He  sells  the  same  day  for  $120  per  acre,  on 
six  months  credit,  for  which  he  receives  a  note.  A  bank  dis- 
counts the  note.    What  is  gained  on  the  land  ? 
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8th.  A  man  engaged  to  labor  30  days  for  $50.  He  was 
absent  5]-  days.  What  per  cent,  of  the  price  agreed  upon 
ought  he  to  forfeit  ? 


Examination  in  Latin  Translation  and  Syntax. 

Translate  the  following,  parse  and  construct  the  words  in- 
dicated by  the  asterisk. 

1st.  Ceyx,  Hesperi  Alius,  quum  in  naufragio  periisset, 
Alcyone,  conjugis  morte*  audita,  se*  in  mare  praecipitavit. 
Turn  deorum  miscricordia  ambo  in  aves  sunt  mutati,  quae  Al- 
cyone** appellantur.  Hae  aves  pariunt  hiberno  tempore.* 
Per  illos  dies  marc  tranquillum  esse  dicitur ;  unde  nautae  tran- 
quillos  et  serenos  dies  Alcyoneos  appellare  solent.* 

Troja*  cvcrsa,  quum  Gracci  domum*  redirc*  vellent,*  ex 
Achillis  tumulo  vox  dicitur  fuisse  audita,  quae  Graecos  mone- 
bat,  ne  fortissimum*  virum  sine  honor e*  relinquerent.'*  Quare 
Gracci  Polyxenam,  Priami  filiam,  quae  virgo  fuit  formosissima, 
ad  scpulcrum  ejus*  immolavcrunt.* 


EXAMINATION  IN  THE  SENIOR  ROOM— GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy. —  Topics. 

1st.  Analysis  of  Section  1st.,  Perceptive  Faculties. 
2nd.  Answer  to  the  affirmations—"  The  soul  of  man  is  ma- 
terial "  Its  essence  is  the  same  as  the  essence  of  matter." 
3d.  Idealism. 

4th.  Docs  the  sense  of  smell  furnish  us  with  any  concep- 
tion ? 

5th.  Characteristics  of  first  truths. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 
Guy  of  s  u  Earth  and  Man." — Topics* 

1st.  The  earth  as  the  theatre  of  human  societies* 

2nd.  Part  performed  by  Asia  in  History. 

3d.  Great  influence  of  differences  of  height. 

4th.  Division  and  characteristics  of  the  oceans* 

5  th.  Europe  at  the  Silurian  epoch. 

6  th.  Analysis  of  Lecture  Fourth. 

7th.    North  America  at  the  carboniferous  epoch, 
8th.    Distinction  of  the  three  epochs. 
9th.    Three  grand  terrestrial  contrasts. 
10th.    Europe  at  the  tertiary  epoch. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  100. 


Astronomy. — Topics. 

1st.  Name,  character,  and  distance  from  the  sun  of  each 
of  the  planets  of  our  system. 

2nd.  Motions  of  the  inferior  planets ;  explain  by  a  dia- 
gram. 

3d.    The  progressive  motion  of  light. 

4th.    Neptune,  with  an  account  of  its  discovery. 

5th.    Heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  a  planet. 

6th.    Stability  of  the  solar  system. 

7th.    Elements  of  a  comet. 

8th.    Variable  stars ;  description  of  a  remarkable  one. 
9th.    Distances  of  the  fixed  stars, 
10th.    Copernican  system. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  98. 


French. 

Three  pages  in  Madame  De  Stael's  u  Germanie  "  to  trans- 
late. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  96. 
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Latin — 1  Virgil1  s  JEneid.— Topics. 

1st.  Principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  the  first  five  lines  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Mneid. 

2nd.    Parse  "hoc  regnum,"  in  the  17th  line. 
3d.    Carthago ;  give  an  account  of. 

4th.  Dispose  of  the  words  from  the  92nd  line  to  u  refert," 
in  the  94th. 

5th.    Translate  from  the  124th  line  to  "vocat,"  inclusive. 

6th.    Achilles ;  give  an  account  of. 

7th.    Rule  for  genitive  after  adjectives. 

8th.    Rule  for  albative  of  cause. 

9th.    Albative  absolute. 

10th.    Nouns  in  apposition. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  95.1 


Latin  Reader  and  Grammar.— Topics* 

1st.    Future  indicative  of  "  Miror." 

2nd.    Give  the  twenty-six  prepositions. 

3d.  Parse  the  sentence — »"  Neque  stultorum  quisquam 
beatus,  neque  sapientian  non  beatus." 

4th.  Translate  the  sentence — "  Canes  soli  dominos  suos 
bene  novere,  soli  nomina  sua  agnoscunt." 

5th.  Parse  "  Electus,"  in  the  sentence,  "  Dux  electus  est 
Q.  Fabius." 

6th.  Translate  the  sentence- — "Pictas  vestes  jam  apud 
Homerum  commemorantur." 

7th.    Participles,  active  and  passive,  of  u  Fero*" 
8th.    Present  indicative  of  "Nolo." 

9th-  Translate  the  sentence-—"  Quam  brevi  tempore  pop- 
uli  Romani,  omnium  gentium  victoris,  libertas  fracta  est." 

10th.  Translate  the  sentence  — "  Omnes  moriemur,  alii 
citius,  alii  serius," 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Examination  in  English  Literature. — Topics. 
1st.    Mention  some  of  the  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII. 

2nd.    Mention  the  principal  works  of  Roger  Ascham. 
3d.    Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Southwell. 
4th.    Give  an  account  of  the  principal  work  of  Richard 
Hooker. 

5th.    Give  an  account  of  the  English  Minstrels. 
6th.    Give  an  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  under 
James  I. 

7th.    Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Francis  Bacon. 
8th.    Give  the  history  of  William  Chillingworth. 
9th.    Of  what  character  were  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  ? 

10th.    Give  the  history  of  John  Milton. 
Average  percentage  of  class,  92. 


Examination  of  Class  in  Natural  Philosophy. — Topics. 

1st.  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  secondary  prop- 
erties of  matter. 

2nd.  By  what  forces  is  a  body  acted  upon  in  moving  round 
a  centre  ? 

3d.    Describe  the  different  kinds  of  levers. 

4th.  Describe  and  explain  the  use  of  the  cylinder,  piston, 
great  beam,  and  connecting  rod  of  the  steam  engine. 

5th.  How  does  the  high  pressure  differ  from  the  low  pres- 
sure engine  ? 

6th.    Describe  the  hydrostatic  bellows. 

7th.  Define  specific  gravity,  and  mention  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid. 

8th.    Describe  the  Overshot  Water  Wheel. 
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9th.  To  what  is  the  weight  which  a  body  loses  in  water 
equal  ? 

10th.  By  what  experiment  may  it  be  shown  that  air  has 
weight  ? 

Average  per  cent,  of  class,  90. 


Examination  of  Class  in  Latin. — Topics. 

1.    Construe  the  sentence — Nemo  semper  felix  est. 

2nd.  Construe  the  following  sentence  and  decline  Solae : 
Aquilae  semper  solae  praedantur. 

3d.  Parse  Bellicosissimi,  in  the  sentence — Plurimi  Scythse 
bellicosissimi  homines  lacte  vescuntur. 

4th.  In  the  sentence — Carthago  atque  Corinthus  opulen- 
tissinae  urbes  eodem  anno  a  Romanis  eversae  sunt,  give  the 
rule  for  the  gender  of  Carthago  and  Corinthus,  compare  Op- 
ulentissimae,  and  give  the  rule  for  the  disposal  of  Anno. 

5th.  Construe  the  sentence — Magna  est  linguarum  inter 
homines  varietas. 

6th.  In  the  sentence — Stultissima  animalium  sunt  lanata, 
compare  Stultissima,  and  give  the  rule  for  the  disposal  of 
Animalium. 

7th.  Construe  the  sentence — Homini  soli  avaritia  et  am- 
bitio  data  est. 

8th.  In  the  same  sentence  parse  Ambitio,  and  give  the 
rule  for  Data  est  being  in  the  singular. 

9th.  Construe  the  sentence — Nulla  habemus  arma  contra 
mortem,  and  parse  Mortem. 

10th.     Translate  the  sentence — Pictae  vestes  jam  apud 
Homerum  commemorantur. 
Average  per  cent.,  77 


Examination  of  the  First  Class  in  French. — Topics. 
1st.    Translation  of  two  pages  of  Le  Grand  pere. 
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2nd.  Translation  of  half  a  page  of  Mme.  De  StaeTs  L'  Al- 
lemagne. 

Average  per  cent.,  95.6. 


Examination  oj  Second  Class  in  French. — Topics. 

1st.    Les  Saisons. 
2nd.  Washington. 
3d.    Une  Bonne  Action. 
Average  per  cent.,  91. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS,  GIRLS'  FIRST  DIVISION-HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


History  of  Greece. — Topics. 

1st.  What  is  embraced  in  the  mythical  period  of  Greek 
History  ? 

2nd.    Name  four  successive  immigrations  into  Europe. 

3d.    Give  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war. 

4th.  What  do  we  learn  of  the  Heroic  age  from  the  Hom- 
eric poems  ? 

5th.    Describe  the  condition  of  the  Helots. 

6th.  What  principle  pervaded  the  whole  Spartan  consti- 
tution ? 

7th.  Name  two  national  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games. 

8th.    Give  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus. 
9th.    Name  six  Greek  Colonies. 

10th.  Name  two  schools  of  Philosophy,  and  four  Philoso- 
phers. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  -  95.1 

"  "  "       of  12  scholars,  98.4 

"  «  «       of  4       «  85.5 
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English  Literature. — Topics. 

1st.  Name  the  Writers  and  Sovereigns  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

2nd.  Name  three  literary  works,  and  five  historical  events 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

3d.    Name  four  of  Chaucer's  poems. 

4th.    Describe  the  principal  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5th.    For  what  crime  was  Sir  Thomas  More  executed  ? 

6th.    Give  three  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama. 

7th.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our 
language. 

8th.    Give  the  plan  of  Spenser's  principal  work. 
9th.    Name  six  different  translations  of  the  Bible. 
10th.    Give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Shakspeare  and  name 
six  of  his  plays. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers  of  the  class,  96.7 
"  "  «      of  25  scholars,  99. 

«  <<  "      of  6       «  87.1 


Sacred  Geography. — Topics. 

1st.    What  parts  of  Europe  are  mentioned  in  scripture  ? 

2nd.  What  nation  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
children  of  Israel  ? 

3d.  Describe  the  region  in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
resided  forty  years  after  their  departure  from  Egypt. 

4th.    Describe  the  position  and  extent  of  Palestine. 

5th.    Give  the  names  of  five  mountains  in  Palestine. 

6th.  How  many  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  settled  upon  the 
sea-coast  ? 

7th.    What  tribes  were  east  of  the  Jordan  ? 
8th.    How  was  Judah  distinguished  above  the  other  tribes  ? 
9th.    What  was  the  chief  employment  among  the  Hebrews  ? 
10th.    How  did  the  kings  of  Syria  divide  the  land  of  Is- 
rael? 
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Percentage  of  correct  answers  of  class,  96.5 
«  «  "       of  10  scholars,  99.6 

«  «  »       of  3      "  87. 


French —  Translation. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers  of  class,  96.6 
"  "  "       of  23  scholars,  97.9 

«  «  «       of   5       "  90.6 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  GIRLS, 
SECOND  DIVISION. 


Class  in  Algebra. 

1st.  Divide  the  number  60  into  three  such  parts,  that 
the  second  is  three  times  the  first,  and  the  third  double 
the  second. 

2nd.  A  company  of  90  persons,  consists  of  men,  women 
and  children ;  the  men  are  4  in  number  more  than  the  wo- 
men; the  children  are  10  in  number  more  than  both  men  and 
women.    What  is  the  number  of  each  ? 

3d.  What  number  is  that  of  which  the  i  and  £  of  it  di- 
minished by  44,  is  equal  to  -|  of  it  diminished  by  6  ? 

4th.  Given  ^ — ?  =1,  and  5x — 3y=10  to  find  the  values 
of  x  and  y. 

5th.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  such  if  i  of  the  first 
diminished  by  £  of  the  second  shall  be  5 ;  and  J  of  the  first 
diminished  by  -J-  of  the  second  shall  be  2  ? 

6th.  A  and  B  are  in  trade  together  with  different  sums ; 
if  $50  be  added  to  A's  property,  and  $20  be  taken  from  B's 
they  will  have  the  same  sum ;  and  if  A's  property  was  three 
times,  and  B's  five  times  as  great  as  each  really  is,  they  would 
have  together  $2350.  How  much  has  each  ? 
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7th.  A  grocer  sells  to  one  person  5  pounds  of  coffee  and 
3  pounds  of  sugar  for  79  cents ;  and  to  another  at  the  same 
price  3  pounds  of  coffee  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  for  73  cents. 
What  was  the  price  per  pound  for  each  ? 

8th.  A  owes  $500,  and  B  owes  $600,  but  neither  has  suf- 
ficient to  pay  his  debts.  A  said  to  B,  "  Lend  me  of  your 
money  and  I  can  pay  my  debts-"  B  says  to  A,  "  Lend  me  J 
of  your  money  and  I  can  pay  mine."  How  much  money  had 
each? 

9th.  There  are  3  numbers,  such  that  the  first  with  \  of 
the  second  is  equal  to  14 ;  the  second  with  J-  part  of  the 
third  is  equal  to  18 ;  and  the  third  with  \  of  the  first  is  equal 
to  2.    Required  the  numbers. 

10th.    What  is  the  seventh  power  of  a — d  ? 
Percentage  of  correct  answers  for  27  scholars,  96J$ 

u  u  u         u      Q        u  ^2-1- 

"  "  "       "  class,  92 1 


Class  in  English  History. 

1st.  What  was  the  defect  in  Henry  Fifth's  title  to  the 
crown  ?    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Azincourt. 

2nd.  In  whose  reigns  did  the  "wars  of  the  Roses  "  occur? 
State  some  of  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  war. 

3d.    Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

5th.    Give  the  principal  events  of  Henry  Eighth's  reign. 

5th.  Who  was  first  proclaimed  Queen  after  Edward  Sixth's 
death,  and  what  can  you  say  of  her  ? 

6th.  What  caused  Queen  Elizabeth's  dislike  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  ?    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  latter. 

7th.  What  distinguished  man  was  executed  in  James 
First's  reign  ? 

8th.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  Charles 
First's  reign  ? 

9th.  When  was  the  Commonwealth  established  ?  Give  a 
brief  account  of  its  beginning,  and  state  the  cause  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
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10th.  Mention  the  principal  events  of  Charles  Second's 
reign. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers  for  27  scholars,  90. 
«  "  "  6       "  66. 

«  «  "       class,  85. 


Class  in  Grammar* 

1st.  Analyze  this  sentence — "  The  moon,  which  rose  that 
night  at  an  early  hour,  gave  them  light." 

2nd.  Parse  "  statesman,"  in  the  sentence,  "  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  being  a  statesman." 

3d.  Analyze  the  sentence — I  acknowledge  him  to  be  a 
worthy  man."    Parse  "  man." 

4th.  Parse  the  first  five  words  in  the  sentence — "  This 
question  having  been  settled,  we  will  attend  to  the  business." 

5th.  Correct, — "  He  has  a  soul  who  cannot  be  influenced 
by  such  motives." 

6th,  Correct,—"  I  would  not  accept  the  offer  if  I  were 
him." 

7th.  Correct,—"  Mary  said  it  was  me,  but  I  know  it  was 
her." 

8th.    Give  rule  sixth,  and  write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  it. 
8th.    Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  element  of 
the  third  class. 

10th.  What  is  this  proposition  called,—"  I  know  of  his 
becoming  a  lawyer,"  and  why  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers  for  26  scholars,  93. 
"  «  "       «     6       "  62. 

"  "  "       «    class,  87, 
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GKRA-IMCIVC^IR.  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  advanced 
classes  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Arithmetic. 

Directions. — -Sixty  minutes  and  no  more  will  be  allowed 
to  answer  these  questions.  Each  pupil  must  write  his  name, 
age,  and  the  name  of  the  school  he  attends,  on  each  paper. 
No  pupil  must  have  any  communicntion  whatever  with  another, 
or  look  into  a  book  until  the  questions  are  all  answered. 

1st.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,10, 
12,16,  10? 

2nd.  If  3-7  of  a  ton  of  hay  costs  $9,  how  much  can  be 
purchased  for  $31.50? 

3d.  What  will  a  board,  12  feet  3  inches  long,  and  9  inches 
wide  cost,  at  8J  cents  a  square  foot  ? 

4th.  How  many  barrels  of  flour,  at  $7.35  a  barrel,  can  be 
purchased  for  $686.20? 

5th.  If  a  man  steps  2  feet  8  inches  each  step,  and  a  boy 
steps  1  foot  6  inches  each  step,  and  the  boy  makes  8  steps 
while  the  man  is  making  6  steps ;  how  far  will  the  boy  walk 
while  the  man  is  walking  4i  miles  ? 

6th.  What  is  the  interest  of  $96.40,  at  6  per  cent,  from 
June  12,  1857,  to  April  6,  1858  ? 

7th.  If  the  cargo  of  a  ship  be  worth  $1248,  and  if  3-4  of 
8-9  of  5-16  of  the  ship  be  worth  2-3  of  7-8  of  9-16  of  the 
cargo ;  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  ? 

8th.  A  merchant  had  his  note  of  $812,595  for  ninety 
days,  discounted ;  with  the  money  he  purchased  flour  at  $8 
per  barrel.  After  keeping  the  flour  thirty  days,  he  sold  it  for 
cash  at  $8.50  per  barrel.  The  money  received  for  the  flour 
was  on  interest  until  the  note  was  due.  What  did  he  gain 
by  the  transaction  ? 

9th.  A  merchant  invested  $4640  in  trade.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  found  he  had  gained  $835.40 ;  what  per  cent,  did 
he  gain  on  the  sum  invested  ? 
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10th.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  sum  of  its  three  sides 
is  60  feet;  the  shortest  side  is  15  feet;  what  is  the  length  of 
the  other  two  sides  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  88. 


Grammar. 

1  st.    What  is  a  passive  verb,  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

2nd.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  relative  and  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  ? 

3d.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  progressive  and 
the  passive  form  of  the  verb  ? 

4th.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs  "  to 
lie  "  and  to  "  lay." 

5th.    Compare  late,  near,  and  many. 

6th.  Parse  being  and  thief  in  the  following  sentence :  "  He 
was  accused  of  being  a  thief." 

Parse  him  and  scholar  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  good  scholar." 

8th.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence :  "  He  knew  not 
what  to  do." 

9th.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  second  future  tense, 
indicative  mode,  of  the  verb  "  to  sit." 

10th.  Correct  and  parse  the  following  sentence :  "  Tell 
the  boys  to  set  still." 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  77. 


Geography. 

1st.  What  large  cities  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Providence  ? 

2.  Name  four  of  the  largest  towns  or  cities  in  Maine,  and 
describe  their  situation. 

3d.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  the  United  States,  that 
flow  into  the  Atlantic,  beginning  with  the  rivers  in  Maine. 

4th.  Name  four  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ohio,  and  describe 
their  situation. 

5th.  Name  the  principal  divisions  of  South  America,  and 
their  capitals. 

6th.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  Africa,  and  its  four 
largest  cities.  ^  ftt  t\Vfc 

7th.  Name  four  of  the  principal  cities  of\ Inland  and 
describe  their  situation. 

V   1  ' 
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8 th.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  France,  and  describe  the 
situation  of  three  of  its  largest  cities. 

9th.  Give  six  of  the  largest  divisions  of  Asia  and  their 
capitals. 

10th.    Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  have  to  pass 
in  going  from  Providence  to  Odessa  ? 
Percentage  of  correct  answer,  84. 


Spelling. 

Escheat,  anonymous,  surveillance,  prejudice,  trisyllable,  crys- 
tallize, anomalous,  chalybeate,  syllogism,  gnoman,  mnemo- 
nics, ichneuman,  disyllable,  mignonette,  picayune,  pneumatics, 
sillabub,  cylinder,  wassail. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  78. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  admit- 
ted each  term,  during  the  year,  the  average  attendance  and 
the  percentage  of  absences : 


No.  Admitted. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Percentage 
of  Absences. 

Summer  Term,  ending  July,  1856,  - 

6250 

4944 

7.5 

Fall  Term,  ending  November,  4857, 

6700 

5312 

7.2 

Winter  Tenn,  ending  February,  1857, 

6544 

4929 

11. 

Spring  Term,  ending  May,  1857,  - 

6845 

5388 

7.4 

Average,  

6584 

5141 

8.2 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  average  number 
of  pupils  that  have  attended  the  Public  Schools  the  past  year 
is  about  sixty-six  hundred,  which  is  less  than  the  number  that 
attended  the  previous  year.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  children  who  are 
very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  This  evil,  if  possible, 
should  forthwith  be  remedied. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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KNOWLES,  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
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7f,  l^fS 


In  Common  Council,  June  7,  1858. 
Read.    Whereupon  it  is  ordered,  that  the  same  be  received* 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  cause 
five  hundred  copies  thereof  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE,  Clerk. 

In  Board  of  Aldermen,  same  day,  read  and  concurred, 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 

Approved, 

WILLIAM  M.  RODMAN,  Mayor, 


REPORT 


To  the  Hon.  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  their  annual 

REPORT. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  report  a  record  of  almost  un- 
interrupted prosperity  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
During  the  term  ending  May  7,  1858,  a  very  thorough  and 
careful  examination  of  all  the  schools,  by  written  questions 
and  answers,  was  made  by  the  superintendent  This  exami- 
nation showed  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  on'  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  and  was  another  most  convincing  proof  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  details  of  this  ex- 
amination appear  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
herewith  submitted. 

The  Evening  Schools,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  parts  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  committee. 

During  the  past  winter,  eight  schools,  being  the  number  al- 
lowed by  the  city  ordinance,  were  established  in  different 
portions  of  the  city.  The  schools  continued  for  fifteen  weeks, 
and  afforded  instruction  to  above  fifteen  hundred  pupils,  of 
all  ages  from  eight  to  forty  years. 
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The  entire  cost  of  tuition  in  these  schools  was  a  little  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  making  the  average  cost  per 
scholar,  for  tuition,  about  $1  65,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks. 

The  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  schools,  for 
a  class  in  the  community  whose  circumstances  compel  their 
absence  from  the  day  schools,  is  incalculable.  Particularly 
has  this  been  the  case  during  the  past  winter,  when  the  gen- 
eral prostration  of  business,  and  the  want  of  employment, 
has  suggested  to  those  who  really  desired  to  be  honest,  other 
than  honorable  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

The  elements  of  an  education  have  thus  been  acquired  by 
those,  some  of  whom,  if  left  in  idleness,  would  have  become 
the  inmates  of  our  reform  school. 

The  committee  were  much  gratified,  in  visiting  these  schools, 
to  observe  the  earnestness  with  which  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  striving  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  common  edu- 
cation. The  committee  would  therefore  present  this  part  of 
our  system  of  public  education  to  your  honorable  body,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  improving  that  portion 
of  our  community  beyond  the  reach  of  other  means  of  public 
instruction.  For  every  dollar  expended  upon  our  evening 
schools,  a  tenfold  return  will  be  received  in  the  improved 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  city. 

The  committee  would  also  here  repeat  a  suggestion  made 
in  their  last  report,  "  that  the  cause  of  public  education  would 
be  greatly  promoted,  if  one  or  two  evening  schools  should  be 
established,  in  which  higher  branches  of  study  should  be  pur- 
sued than  are  at  present  pursued  in  these  schools." 

During  the  past  year,  the  Benefit  and  Elm  streets  schools 
have  been  remodeled  upon  the  plan  suggested  in  the  last  re- 
port. The  details  of  the  change,  and  the  favorable  results 
thereof,  fully  appear  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 

Some  action  having  been  taken  by  your  honorable  body  in 
relation  to  reducing  the  present  school  expenses,  the  commit- 
tee deem  it  proper  to  present  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
same,  and  in  relation  to  what  has  been  called  a  most  extrava- 
gant outlay  of  the  public  money  for  the  cause  of  education. 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  public  money 
used  for  educational  purposes  since  1848. 

1848 —  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  city  expenses. 

1849—  24       "  "  " 


1850—  25  «  "  « 

1851—  26  "  "  " 

1852—  24  «  «  « 

1853—  27  "  "  " 

1854—  18  "  «  « 

1855—  18  «  "  « 

1856—  17  '<  ;*  « 

1857—  14  «  "  « 

1858—  14  "  « 


showing  that  the  school  expenses  have  in  ten  years  been  re- 
duced from  30  per  cent,  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  munici- 
pal expenses. 

If  we  compare  the  present  salaries  of  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, with  the  salaries  in  1848,  we  shall  find  that  the  propor- 
tionate increase  has  been  much  less  in  the  school  department 
than  in  any  other  department  of  the  city  government. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
certain  officers  since  1848 : 


1848. 

1857. 

Increase. 

-  $1000 

$1500 

50  per  cent. 

Aldermen    -    -  - 

100 

200 

100  " 

City  Treasurer 

800 

1250 

56  « 

City  Marshal   -  - 

300 

1000 

233  « 

City  Messenger  - 

365 

600 

70  « 

City  Auditor    -  - 

84 

300 

230  " 

Expenses  of  highways  for  1848,  $27,000;  for  1857,  $85,000. 
Expenses  of  highways  and  opening  streets,  during  the  years 
1855,  1856  and  1857,  $375,000. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  cost  of  our  Public  Schools 
since  1848,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher, 
the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  scholar. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


No.  of 

teachers. 


84 
90 
94 
106 
108 
105 
107 
116 
124 
131 
132 


No. 
evening 
teachers 


20 

26 


No.  pu- 
pils to  a 
teacher 


67 
68 
64 
66 
57 
56 
56 
54 
53 
50 
54 


Cost  per 
pupil. 


Whole 
No  of 
pupils. 


5,700 
6,176 
6,026 
6,700 
6,223 
5,925 
5,941 
6,257 
6,624 
6,554 
7,257 


Teachers 
salaries. 


Incidental 
expenses. 


$26,200. 
27,400; 
28,700 
30,200 
32,500 
32,200 
34,500 
40,500 
49,600 
49,800 
51,400 


$4,900 
5,200 
8,700 
9,000 
10,000 
10,600 
7,300 
15,500 
15,800 
19,600 
17,700 


Houses  and 
lots. 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  in- 
struction per  scholar,  has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  since 
1848.  This  increase  has  been  owing,  partly,  to  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  but  principally  to  an 
increased  number  of  High  and  Grammar  scholars.  Since 
1848,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  has  increased 
from  200  to  400;  and  there  has  also  been  a  similar  increase 
in  the  number  of  Grammar  School  scholars,  making  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  dollars. 

The  actual  increase  in  the  municipal  expenses,  resulting 
from  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  has  been  about 
ten  per  cent,  since  1848,  which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is 
much  less  than  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  other  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  city  government. 

The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  has  been  made 
for  the  simple  reason  that  such  an  increase  was  necessary  ik 
order  to  retain  the  services  of  those  teachers. 

Offers  are  constantly  made  to  those  of  our  teachers  whose 
services  we  could  illy  afford  to  lose,  to  take  similar  situations 
in  other  places,  at  much  higher  salaries  than  the  committee 
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could  offer;  and  the  slight  increase  in  salary  has  induced 
most  of  our  teachers  to  remain  here,  rather  than  sunder  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
pupils  and  parents  had  formed. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  last  table, 
that  during  the  years  1855,  1856  and  1857,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  incidental  expenses,  and  in  the  outlay  for 
school  houses  and  lots. 

This  was  caused  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  repairing  the 
old  houses,  and  by  the  building  of  new  houses,  as  follows : 

Three  brick  school  houses — one  on  Bridgham  street,  one  on 

Graham  street,  and  one  on  Ring  street,  costing  $50,000 

Six  school  houses  enlarged        -  5,000 

Seven  school  houses  painted     -  1,500 

Eight  school  houses  shingled     -  1,250 

Twenty-three  out-buildings  and  vaults  constructed  4,500 

Nineteen  furnaces    4,500 

Five  thousand  feet  of  fence  -  3,000 
Nine  lots  purchased  for  school  purposes,  but  not 

used  therefor   5,200 

$76,450 

All  these  sums  should  be  charged  to  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  not  to  incidental  expenses. 

The  committee  believe  that  our  schools  are  now  managed 
as  economically  as  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will  ad- 
mit of,  and  that  no  reduction  in  the  teachers  salaries  could  be 
made  without  serious  and  lasting  injury  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  our  city. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  city  to  have  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  to  have  every  reasonable  effort 
made  to  supply  them  with  efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

Our  schools  are  now  well  arranged,  well  supplied  with  ex- 
perienced and  faithful  teachers,  who  have  been  untiring  in 
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their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
scholarship  among  their  pupils. 

The  committee  believe  it  would  be  a  false  economy  on  the 
part  of  your  honorable  body,  to  compel  these  teachers  to  seek 
more  lucrative  positions  elsewhere,  and  thereby  to  compel 
the  committee  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned,  with  less 
efficient  and  less  experienced  teachers,  simply  that  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  would  thereby  be  saved  to  the  city  treasury. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  the  natural  intuitive  good  sense 
of  the  human  race,  teach,  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  best  and  most  thorough  education  is  in  the 
end  the  cheapest.  For  these  reasons,  the  committee  respect- 
fully suggest  to  your  honorable  body  the  inexpediency  of  re- 
ducing the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

The  school  houses  and  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair,  and 
will  need  but  slight  attention  for  some  years. 

Additional  primary  school  accommodation  is  much  needed 
in  the  fifth  ward.  One  primary  school  now  occupies  the  ward 
room  in  that  ward,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of 
that  ward. 

With  these  suggestions,  and  with  the  hope  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year  may  be  a  year  of  marked  progress  in  the  cause 
of  public  education,  the  committee  respectfully  submit  to  your 
honorable  body  their  annual  report 

CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST, 
JAMES  R.  STONE. 

Providence,  June  7,  1858. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Providence,  May  5,  1858. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 
Gentlemen — 

No  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
our  schools  the  past  term.  The  teachers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  remain  the  same.  All  the  schools  have  been  ex- 
amined thoroughly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  actual  state. 
A  great  amount  of  labor  has  been  required  in  conducting 
these  examinations.  Written  questions  have  been  prepared, 
and  submitted  to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  several  grades 
of  schools,  not  only  to  test  the  proficiency  of  scholars  in  their 
studies,  but  also  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  From 
the  results  of  this  examination,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  High  School,  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  most  of  the  In- 
termediate and  Primary  Schools  jare  in  a  very  satisfactory 
and  prosperous  condition.  ^The  High  School  has  been  ex- 
amined in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography, 
English  History,  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  Paley's  Theology  and  Phonography.  Some  idea 
of  the  labor  necessary  in  conducting  this  examination,  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  written  answers  to  the  ques- 
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tions  in  these  several  studies,  cover  nearly  six  reams  of  fools- 
cap paper,  which  have  been  carefully  examined  and  marked. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  written  examinations 
have  a  very  decided  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  schools.  It 
is  through  them  that  pupils  acquire  a  great  facility  and  accu- 
racy in  communicating  the  knowledge  which  they  acquire. 

There  has  been  the  most  marked  and  decided  improvement 
in  the  instruction  of  music.  No  language  can  express  too 
strongly  the  very  high  commendation  to  which  the  teacher  of 
this  noble  science  is  justly  entitled  for  his  unwearied  labors7 
and  for  his  very  great  success.  None  but  those  who  have 
witnessed  what  has  been  accomplished  in  all  our  schools  in 
this  department,  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  instruc- 
tion. 

From  the  examination  of  the  different  Grammar  Schools, 
there  is  indubitable  evidence  that  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  in  two  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings,  have 
very  materially  increased  the  value  and  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools.  All  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  were  expected 
when  these  changes  were  proposd,  have  been  fully  realized. 
The  Principals  of  these  schools,  who  have  taught  under  both 
systems,  are  very  decided  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  superior  facilities  which  these  schools  afford, 
when  compared  with  those  under  the  old  system:  and  their 
experience  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  hundreds  of 
other  able  teachers,  who  have  made  a  similar  trial.  I  have 
never  known  a  teacher,  who  has  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
judging  of  both  systems,  who  has  not  given  his  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  one  recently  introduced  into  our  schools. 
During  the  last  few  years,  this  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  ably  discussed  by  the  devoted  friends  of  education,  that 
it  has  now  become  an  established  principle  in  the  grading  and 
arranging  of  schools,  that  pupils  can  be  far  better  taught,  and 
better  governed,  in  rooms  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  scho- 
lars, than  they  can  be  in  rooms  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
two  hundred  scholars.    As  this  subject  was  discussed  some- 
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what  at  length  in  a  former  report,  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
to  say  more  upon  it  at  present.  The  economical  feature  of 
the  new  arrangement,  however,  demands  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation. It  will  be  perceived  that  I  designate  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  schools  in  the  buildings  that  have  not  been  al- 
tered, the  old  system,  and  in  the  improved  buildings,  the  new 
system.  By  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two,  we  can  best  judge 
which  is  the  most  economical. 

By  the  recent  returns  from  the  Prospect  street  and  the  Ar- 
nold street  Grammar  Schools,  which  are  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, it  appears  that  there  are  392  pupils  in  both  of  these 
schools.  And  this  is  about  the  average  number  for  the  year. 
The  cost  of  instruction  alone,  in  these  schools,  is  $4,500  a 
year, — -$2,400  being  paid  to  two  Principals,  and  $2,100  to  six 
Assistants.  Th'e  number  of  pupils  in  the  Elm  street  Gram- 
mar School,  which  has  been  altered  and  placed  under  the  new 
system,  is  388,  while  the  cost  of  instruction  alone,  in  this 
school,  is  at  the  rate  only  of  $3,300,  which  is  $1,200  less  than 
is  paid  for  the  instruction  of  but  four  more  scholars  in  Pros- 
pect and  Arnold  street  Grammar  Schools.  Here  is  a  gain  of 
$1,200  a  year  in  the  cost  of  instruction,  while  the  expense  of 
the  change  was  but  $1,250.  Some  deduction,  however,  should 
be  made  from  this  amount,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Elm  street  Grammar  School  is  now  in  a  crowded  state, 
and  has  more  pupils  than  were  contemplated  by  the  change. 
This  reduction  will  make  the  actual  gain  to  be  less  than 
$1000  a  year.  There  has  been  a  similar  gain  in  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  the  Benefit  street  Grammar  School;  which  is 
under  the  same  system.  There  is  another  fact  that  should 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  this  comparison,  which  is  this : 
These  two  buildings  are  now  devoted  entirely  to  Grammar 
School  instruction,  and  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  pupils 
that  were  formerly  in  them,  have  been  furnished  with  accom- 
modations elsewhere.  By  this  arrangement  we  have  secured 
additional  accommodations,  in  both  buildings,  for  more  than  300 
Grammar  School  scholars.    And  as  it  costs,  at  least,  two  dol- 
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lars  more  a  scholar  for  Grammar  School  accommodation,  than 
it  does  for  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  there  has  been,  in  this 
respect,  a  gain  to  the  city  of  more  than  $600.  So  that  the 
whole  amount  saved,  in  one  year  by  the  alterations,  is  not 
less  than  $2,600,  which  is  more  than  the  whole  expense  in- 
curred. This  comparison  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  just,  and 
fully  warranted  by  the  facts  in  my  possession.  Had  not  these 
improvements  been  made,  there  would  have  been,  at  this  time, 
in  wards  one  and  five,  three  hundred  children,  in  every  way 
qualified,  both  by  age  and  attainment,  that  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Grammar  Schools  in  these  wards.  And  I 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  these  children  could  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  by  the  erection  of  one  or  two  new  school 
houses. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some,  as  an  objection  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, that  the  Elm  street  and  Benefit  street  schools  have  been 
excessively  crowded,  and  that  the  assistants  have  had  a  very 
laborious  task  to  perform.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  and 
it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  The  assistants  in  these  schools 
are  deserving  of  all  praise,  for  their  faithful  perseverance  in 
their  arduous  work.  But  the  crowded  state  of  the  schools 
is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  change  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  was  rather  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
business,  by  which  more  than  two  hundred  children  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  sought  admission  into  our 
schools.  What  was  to  be  done  with  these  applicants  ?  Were 
the  doors  of  our  schools  to  be  closed  against  them  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  time, 
was  to  receive  as  many  into  school  as  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing an  additional  burden  would  be  imposed  on  some  of  the 
teachers.  As  many  of  these  children  have  now  found  new  em- 
ployment, or  left  the  city,  these  schools  will  be  very  much  re- 
lieved at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  as  a  higher  order  of  talent,  and 
a  larger  experience  are  requisite  in  assistants  under  the  new 
system,  than  under  the  old,  and  as  their  labor  and  responsi- 
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bility  are  much  greater  than  that  of  assistants  in  the  other 
Grammar  Schools,  they  in  justice  should  receive  a  larger  com- 
pensation. 

From  the  frequent  and  careful  examinations  that  I  have 
made  of  the  several  grades  of  schools,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  their  efficiency  may  be  very  much  enhanced  by  a  more 
complete  and  perfect  system  of  classification.  There  are 
evils  growing  out  of  our  present  system  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  There  is  now  no  uniformity  in  schools  of  thejsame 
grade.  In  some  schools  there  are  four  classes,  in  others  there 
are  seven  and  eight.  The  time  devoted  to  each  study,  also 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  schools ;  hence  arises  a  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  these  scholars  together  in  one  class  when 
they  are  promoted  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  And  it  al- 
most invariably  happens,  that  when  scholars  remove  from  one 
district  to  another,  they  are  obliged  to  enter  a  lower  class 
than  the  one  they  left.  In  consequence  of  this,  much  valuable 
time  is  lost  to  the  pupils ;  their  ambition  is  checked,  and  the 
interest  in  their  studies  is  lessened,  by  their  being  compelled 
to  pass  over  in  review  what  they  have  learned  before.  Such 
cases  are  very  numerous,  and  are  occurring  every  term. 

The  plan  which  I  would  recommend,  and  which  I  am  confi- 
dent will  remedy  the  evil  that  is  now  so  often  complained  of, 
is  this :  to  establish  definitely  the  number  of  classes  in  each 
grade  of  schools,  and  to  assign  a  precise  course  of  study  to 
every  class  for  each  term.  By  this  arrangement,  the  amount 
of  study  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  schools  orMhe  same 
grade,  will  be  exactly  the  same  throughout  the  city.  There 
is  now  a  very  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  and  ever  will 
be  so  long  as  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  different 
teachers. 

The  pupils  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  may 
be  advantageously  arranged  into  five  classes  in  each  school, 
and  promotion  made  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate, 
and  new  classes  formed,  only  once  in  six  months.  Pupils 
should,  however,  be  received  into  the  Primary  schools  as  at 
present. 
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Two  years  and  a  half  will  be  required  to  complete  the  reg- 
ular course  in  each  of  these  schools,  but  by  extra  effort  pupils 
inay  be  able  to  finish  their  course  in  two  years  or  less. 

The  full  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools  should  be 
four  years,  and  new  classes  should  be  formed  and  promotions 
made  only  once  in  six  months.  But  every  pupil  should  have  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  finishing  his  course,  if  he  is  able, 
in  three  years  or  less ;  that  is,  he  should  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  pass  a  thorough  ex- 
amination in  all  the  studies  the  class  he  proposes  to  enter  has 
passed  over.  This  is  not  only  just  and  equitable  to  all,  but  it 
will  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  those  who  wish  to  advance  as 
fast  as  possible  in  their  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
any  scholars,  who,  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  do  not  wish 
to  advance  as  fast  as  the  rest,  they  can  readily  enter  a  lower 
class.  And  if  scholars  are  absent  from  school,  or  are  irregu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  they  should  not  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  until  they  are  fully  prepared  to  sustain  an  exami- 
nation in  all  the  studies  that  were  passed  over  during  such 
absence.  This  may,  at  first,  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  those 
who  are  kept  out  of  school  from  sickness  or  other  pressing 
necessity;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  as  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  what  they  have  lost,  and  of  resuming 
their  standing  in  their  class  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  without  retarding  at  all  the  progress 
of  others.  This  will  operate  as  an  effectual  check  to  the  fre- 
quent and  often  unnecessary  absences  that  are  now  seriously 
hindering  the  thorough  and  rapid  advancement  in  most  of  our 
schools.  If  each  pupil  was  required  absolutely,  on  his  return 
to  school,  to  recite  satisfactorily  every  lesson  that  had  been 
learned  by  his  class,  before  he  could  be  fully  restored  to  his 
former  standing,  the  unnecessary  absences  would  be  very  few 
in  comparison  with  what  they  are  at  present.  I  know  of  no 
way  by  which  the  active  cooperation  of  parents  with  teachers 
can  be  so  effectually  secured,  as  by  some  such  an  arrangement 
as  the  one  now  proposed.    By  having  a  programme  ^of  the 
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studies  for  the  whole  course,  before  them,  they  will  see  at 
once  just  what  is  required.  They  will  know  exactly  what 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  each  day,  from  the  time  their  chil- 
dren enter  the  Primary  School,  till  their  course  is  finished  at 
the  High  School.  They  will  not  only  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sad  consequences  to  their  children,  of  frequent  ab- 
sences, but  they  will  also  be  enabled  to  see  what  their  chil- 
dren can  accomplish  by  continued  exertion  and  extra  effort 
out  of  school.  Every  facility  and  encouragement  will  thus 
be  afforded  to  the  young,  to  press  onward  with  unremitted 
zeal  in  securing  the  very  best  education  their  means  and  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. 

There  are,  at  present,  23  Primary  Schools,  containing  3,246 
children,  and  47  teachers ;  17  Intermediate,  with  1830  chil- 
dren, and  36  teachers;  7  Grammar  Schools,  with  1896  pupils, 
and  36  teachers ;  aud  a  High  School,  with  8  permanent  teach- 
ers. There  are  besides  these,  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  one 
in  French,  in  the  High  School ;  and  a  teacher  of  music  for  the 
Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Public  Schools  in  the  city,  is  48.  The  number  of 
teachers,  130,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  the 
present  term,  is  7,257. 

The  High  School  will  commence  its  next  session  with  about 
400  pupils. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION"  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS— ENG- 
LISH AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Questions  in  Trigonometry. 

I.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Logarithms;  and  for  what  are 
they  used. 

II.  State  the  process  of  multiplying  and  dividing  by  Loga- 
rithms, and  prove  the  truth  of  the  same  algebrai- 
cally. 

III.  What  is  meant  by  the  arithmetical  complement  of  a 
Logarithm  ? 

IY.  Show  how  the  difference  between  two  Logarithms  may 
be  found  by  means  of  the  arithmetical  complement  ? 
Prove  the  truth  of  the  process  algebraically. 
Y.  Define  the  terms  complement  and  supplement. 
VI.  Define  the  terms  sine,  co  sine,  tangent  and  secant;  and 
illustrate  the  same  by  appropriate  lines  in  the  circle. 
VII.  State  proposition  I.    Prove  the  same  geometrically, 
and  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  the  following  trigo- 
nometrical problem : — 

A  ship  sailing  due  N.  observes  a  cape  bearing  N. 
54°  12'  W.    After  sailing  27  miles;  a  second  observa- 
tion was  taken,  when  the  cape  was  found  to  bear  S. 
70°  30'  W.    Required  the  distances  at  each  observa- 
tion. 
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VIII.  State  proposition  IL,  and  prove  it  geometrically.  Show 
its  application  in  the  solution  of  the  following  pro- 
blem :— 

The  distance  between  two  stations,  A.  and  B.,  can- 
not be  directly  measured  by  reason  of  an  intervening 
marsh.  A  third  station,  C,  was  therefore  taken,  out 
of  the  right  line  joining  A.  and  B.,  distant  from  A.  588 
chains,  and  from  B*  672  chains.  At  the  station  0.,  the 
distance  A.  B.  subtended  an  angle  of  55°  40'.  Re- 
quired the  distance  between  the  two  stations,  A.  and  B. 
IX.  State  proposition  III. 

X.  The  sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  measure  respectively  as 
follows  :— A.  B.  25  ft,,  B.  C.  40  ft.,  A.  C.  34  ft.  Re- 
quired to  find  the  angles  A.  B.  C. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93^ 


Questions  in  Intellectual  Philosophy, — First  Division. 

I.  Nature  of  the  truths  from  which  we  instinctively  rea- 
son ? 

II.  State,  in  brief,  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  we 
pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in  reasoning. 

III.  What  are  the  results  at  which  we  arrive  by  the  exer- 

cise of  our  reasoning  powers  ? 

IV.  Enumerate  the  several  states  of  mind  of  which  we  may 

be  conscious  in  regard  to  any  given  proposition. 
V.  Define  judgment.    What  is  its  nature  ? 
VI.  What  is  a  syllogism  ?    State  the  principle  upon  which 

it  depends.    Give  an  example. 
VII.  State  the  essential  laws  upon  which  rests  the  evidence 
of  testimony. 

VIII.  Mention  the  principal  points  which  must  be  made  evi- 
dent in  order  to  the  establishment  of  any  truth  by 
the  evidence  of  testimony. 
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IX.  Enumerate,  in  brief,  the  principles  and  uses  of  analog- 
ical reasoning. 
X.  Show  the  relation  of  a  poetical  imagination  to  taste. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  98. 


Questions  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,    Second  Division. 

I.  State  the  laws  which  govern  the  succession  of  ideas. 

II.  Enumerate,  in  brief,  the  objective  laws  of  association. 

III.  Enumerate,  in  brief,  the  subjective  laws  of  association. 

IY.  Show  how  the  subjective  laws  modify  each  other. 

V.  Show  how  judgment  may  be  modified  by  association. 

YI.  Show  the  relation  of  memory  to  belief. 

VII.  State  some  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  reten- 

tiveness  of  memory. 

VIII.  Show  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  memory  to  pro* 

fessional  success. 
IX.  Why  is  judgment  ever  confused  and  obscure  ? 
X.  State  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  first  truths. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  87J. 


Questions  in  French.    Second  Division. 

I.  Donnez  le  plusque  parfait  de  1'  indicatif  du  verbe  en* 
voyer,  le  plusque  parfait  du  subjonctif  du  nieme 
verbe,  et  le  futur  simple  du  verbe  acquerir. 

Traduisez  les  phrases  suivantes  :— 

II.  My  sisters  speak  often  of  you  in  their  letters. 
III.  It  does  not  become  you  to  reproach  him  with  his  fault. 
IY.  Do  you  not  speak  to  them  of  your  journey  to  New 
York? 
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V.  I  speak  to  them  of  it  often,  but  they  will  not  believe 
me. 

VI.  Donnez  le  present  du  conditionnel  du  verbe  cpurir,  le 
present  du  subjonctif  du  verbe  assaillir,  et  le  condi- 
tionnel passe  du  verbe  acquerir. 

VII.  Traduisez  le  couplet  suivant 

"  Nous  voulous  que  sur  notre  tetc 
Un  astre  brille  toujours  pur, 
Et  que  1'  eclair  dans  la  tempete 
Nous  nioutre  un  port  facile  et  sur." 

VIII.  Ecrivez  en  anglais  les  regies  qui  determinent  les  lieux 
des  pronouns  personnels,  ^employes  comme  comple- 
ments des  verbes. 
IX.  Traduisez  le  couplet  suivant  :— 

ei  Nous  voulous  sur  1'  ocean  calme 
Guider  la  nef  sans  gouvernail, 
Sans  le  martyr  avoir  la  palme, 
Le  salaire  sans  le  travail." 

X.  Ecrivez  un  synopsis  du  verbe  chanter. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  90£. 


Questions  in  Astronomy* 

I.  Mention  and  explain  some  of  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  actual  magnitude  of  the  earth. 
II.  Define  the  terms  horizon,  zenith  and  nadir. 

III.  Explain  why  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  in 

circles. 

IV.  How  are  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  determined  ? 
V.  Define  the  terms  declination  and  right  ascension. 

VI.  Define  parallax,  and  show  how  it  is  determined. 
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VII.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  the  side- 
real day. 

VIII.  State  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes. 
IX.  What  is  proved  by  observations  upon  the  motion  of  the 
solar  spots  ? 

X.  Show  the  mode  of  determining  the  time  of  the  sun's 
rotation  upon  its  axis. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89£. 


Questions  in  Rhetoric. 

I.  State  the  general  relation  of  all  art  to  science. 

II.  Show  how  the  rules  of  rhetoric  aud  criticism  have  been 

deduced. 

III.  What  are  the  elements  and  sources  of  taste  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  proper  standard  of  taste  ? 

V.  Show  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius. 
VI.  Define  the  term  figure  as  used  in  rhetoric,  and  illus- 
trate by  proper  examples. 
VII.  State  some  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  the  use 

of  figures  in  written  discourse. 
VIII.  Show  the  difference  between  simile  and  metaphor, 
IX.  Define  metonymy,  and  show  the  relations  upon  which 
this  figure  is  founded. 
X.  Mention  some  of  the  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  correctness 
of  taste. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93^. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
THIRD  DIVISION. 

Questions  in  Latin  Reader, 

I.  Translate  the  passage  on  the  13th  page,  beginning  with 

Quam  brevi,"  and  ending  with  "  excepit,"  and  parse 

"brevi,"  "gentium"  and  "  excepit"  in  this  passage? 

II.  Translate  the  second  fable  on  the  31st  page,  and  parse 

"  musculum"  and  "  liberaret." 

III.  Construe  the  1 7th  fable  on  the  36th  page;  and  trans- 

late paragraph  4,  book  I.  of  the  Roman  History, 
page  75. 

IV.  Construe  paragraph  6,  book  II.  of  the  same,  page  85 ; 

and  parse  "  vulneribus"  and  "  viris"  in  this  passage. 
V.  Translate  the  11th  fable,  on  the  34th  page,  and  decline 
"  mi  "  and  "  fili,"  and  parse  "  facentem  "  in  this  fa- 
ble. 


Latin  Gramma?'. 

VI.  Divide  into  syllables  the  word  "  exercitationibus,"  and 

give  the  rules  for  division ;  also  decline  Deus. 
VII.  Give  the  "  exceptions  in  o"  under  "  masculines  of  the 
third  declension;"  also  the  nouns  of  the  fourth  de- 
clension which  have  ubus  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural. 

VIII.  Decline  "domus;"  and  state  what  are  diminutives,  giv- 
ing the  rules  for  their  formation. 
IX.  Decline  "  mitior  "  and  "  plus,"  and  compare  the  most 
irregular  adjectives. 
X.  1.  Give  the  prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative ; 
also  those  which  govern  the  ablatives,  and  those 
which  govern  both  cases ;  and  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  accusative  and  ablative,  after  the 
last  class. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  "  subjunctive  in  intermediate 
clauses." 

Percentage  of  correct  answers.  78. 


Questions  in  Algebra. 


I.  Prove  that  b°=l. 

II.  Find  the  factors  of  64  a2  b2  c2— 48  a  b  c2  d2x9  c2  d4. 

III.  Prove  that  am — bm  is  exactly  divisible  by  a — b. 

IV.  From  3  x-f*  take  x—x;\ 

V.  Divide  £  by  I  and  give  the  reasoning  process  ? 

VI.  If  S  be  a  proper  fraction,  prove  that  £  <  ? 

VII.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  to- 
gether at  12  o'clock,  when  are  they  next  together? 

VIII.  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  money ;  it  takes  a  pieces 
of  the  former  to  make  a  crown ;  and  b  pieces  of  the 
latter  to  make  the  same  sum.  Some  one  offered 
him  a  crown  for  c  pieces.  How  many  pieces  of 
each  kind  must  the  banker  give  him  ? 
IX.  Given  x-|-y=n  and  ax — by=c ;  required  the  values  of 
x  and  y. 

X.  If  x^x — ab  >  £  limit  the  value  of  x. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  84J. 


Questions  in  Geometry. 

I.  Define  "Geometry,"  "extension,"  "a  point,"  "a  sur- 

face," and  "  a  rhombus." 

II.  Prove  that  "  if  from  any  point  within  a  triangle,  two 

straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  either 
side,  their  sum  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  two  re- 
maining sides  of  the  triangle." 

III.  Prove  that  "  from  a  given  point  without  a  straight  line 

only,  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  to  that  line." 

IV.  Prove  that  "  in  every  parallelogram  the  opposite  sides 

and  opposite  angles  are  equal,  each  to  each." 
V.  Prove  that  "  two  parallels  are  every  where  equally  dis- 
tant," 


VI.  Define] "  proportion." 
VII.  Define  «  ratio." 

VIII.  Explain  and  illustrate  11  alternation  "  and  "  inversion." 
IX.  Illustrate  "  composition"  and  "  division." 
X.  Prove  that  "  if  four  magnitudes  are  in  proportion,  they 
will  be  in  proportion  when  taken  alternately." 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  85f . 


Questions  in  Latin.    Second  Division. 

I.  Translate  in  Chapter  XVII.  Book  I.  of  Caesar's  Com- 

mentaries, the  clause  commencing  with  "  Tunc  de- 
mum,"  and  ending  with  "  sint  erepturi." 

II.  Parse  "  possint"  and  "  debeant"  in  this  passage,  giving 

the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive. 

III.  Translate  in  Chapter  XXIV.  Book  II.  of  Caesar's  Com- 

mentaries, the  clause  commencing  with  u  eodem  tem- 
pore," and  ending  with  "  mandebant." 

IV.  Translate  in  Chapter  V.  Book  III.  of  Caesar's  Com- 

mentaries, the  clause  commencing  with  "  Quum  jam," 
and  ending  with  "  experirentur." 
V.  Parse  "  pugnaretur"  and  "  experirentur,"  giving  the 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
VI.  Translate  in  Chapter  L,  Oration  L  against  Catiline,  the 
passage  commencing  with  "  Nihilne  te,"  and  ending 
with  "  non  sentis." 

VII.  Translate  in  Chapter  L,  Oration  II.  against  Catiline,  the 

passsage  commencing  "  Quod  vero,"  and  ending  with 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

VIII.  Parse  "  nobis"  "  ei,"  and  "  luget"  in  this  passage, 

IX.  Give  the  rules  of  Prosody  for  compound  words,  as  far 
as  the  rule  for  pro.  in  compounds. 
X.  Translate  into  Latin  the  following  sentences : — 

1.  Who  does  not  know  how  delightful  it  is  to  be 
praised  by  the  good  ? 
4 
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2.  The  truly  wise  man  will  never  doubt  that  the  soul 
is  immortal. 

3.  It  is  disgraceful  to  break  one's  word. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  83. 


Questions  in  Latin.    College  Class. 

I.  Translate  in  Chapter  V.,  Oration  I.  against  Catiline, 
the  passage  commencing  with  "  Magno  me  metu," 
and  ending  with  "jam  effugimus." 
II.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  this  oration  was 
delivered,  and  the  result  produced  by  it. 

III.  Parse  "  intersit,"  "  diutius,"  and  "  reipublicse"  in  this 

passage. 

IV.  Translate  in  Chapter  XL,  Oration  IV.  against  Catiline, 

the  passage  commencing  with  "  Qua  propter  de 
summa,"  and  ending  with  the  last  sentence  in  the 
oration. 

Y.  Parse  "  dubitet,"  "  ea,"  and  "  possit"  in  this  passage, 
giving  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
VI.  Translate  iu  Book  IV.  of  the  iEneid,  from  line  605  to 
line  668  inclusive. 

VII.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantities  of  the  syllables,  and 

the  place  of  the  u  caesura"  in  the  657th  line. 

VIII.  Translate  in  Book  VIII.  of  the  J3neid  from  line  60S 

to  line  625  inclusive. 
IX.  Give  the  rule  of  prosody  for  words  ending  in  "  le  les 
and  lis"  with  the  exceptions. 
X.  Translate  into  Latin  the  following  sentences  : — 

1.  Hannibal,  having  his  mind  agitated  by  silent  care, 
was  silent. 

2.  A  blessing  on  thy  valor,  Titus  Manlius,  and  on  thy 
piety  towards  thy  father  and  thy  country. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  81  J. 
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Examination  in  Greek — College  Class. 

L  Translate  paragraph  21,  Chapter  II.,  Book  I.  of  the 
Anabasis. 

II.  Parse  "  emeinen"  and  "  strateuma,"  in  this  passage. 
III.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  the  expedi* 

tion  of  Cyrus  made  ? 
IY.  Construe  paragraph  12,  Chapter  IX.,  Book  L  of  the 

Anabasis. 

V.  Translate  paragraph  39,  Chapter  V.,  Book  II.  of  the 
Anabasis. 

VI.  Parse  "  oitines"  and  "  crchesthe"  in  this  passage. 
VII.  Construe  paragraph  12,  Chapter  V.,  Book  III.  of  the 
Anabasis. 

VIII.  Parse  "  edokei"  and  "  touton"  in  this  passage. 
IX.  Conjugate  "  eido""  and  inflect  the  second  Perf.  Indica- 
tive. 

X.  Translate  into  Greek  the  following  sentences 

1.  Who  in  the  world  admires  these  things  ? 

2.  He  said  that  all  the  citizens  ought  to  confer  benefits 
on  their  country  when  there  is  any  occasion. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  82§* 


Examination  in  Greeks—  Second  Division. 

I.  Translate  paragraph  11,  Chapter  II.,  Book  I,  of  the 

Anabasis. 

II.  Parse  "  polin"  and  u  apetoun"  in  this  passage. 

III.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  "  ago,"  and  the  rules  of 

euphony,  &c.  for  forming  each  part  from  the  root. 

IV.  Construe  paragraph  26,  Chapter  II.,  Book  I.  of  the 

Anabasis. 

V.  Parse  "  oudeni"  "  kretoni"  and  "  epeise"  in  this  passage. 
VI,  Give  the  principal  parts  of  "  lambano"  and  the  rules  of 
euphony,  &c,  for  forming  each  part  from  the  root. 
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VII.  Translate  paragraph  5,  Chapter  III.,  Book  I.  of  the 
.  Anabasis. 

VIII.  Decline  "  umeis"  11  ekei?wn"  and  u  oti"  in  this  passage. 
IX.  Parse  "  anangkc"  and  "  prodonta"  in  this  passage. 
X.  Give  a  synopsis  of  "  bouleuo"  through  the  active,  pas- 
sive and  middle  voices. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  75. 


Questions  in  Phonography  . 

I.  Write  in  Phonography  the  following  sentences :— 

1.  Each  day  brings  its  labor,  and  happy  is  he  who  loves 
his  duty  too  well  to  neglect  it. 

2.  When  a  man  owns  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  it 
is  but  telling  you  that  he  is  wiser  than  he  was. 

3.  Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beauti- 
ful, we  must  carry  it  with  us  or  we  find  it  not. 

4.  The  parent  who  would  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  must  go  in  the  way  he  would  train  up 
his  child. 

5.  In  Phonography  the  note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence ;  the  mark  for 
doubt  is  placed  at  the  end. 

6.  The  great  and  good  may  leave  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  of  their  life  and  actions  remains  with  man  for- 
ever. 

7.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  both  selfish  and  re- 
vengeful, since  nations  are  made  up  of  individuals. 

8.  Commercial  intercourse  teaches  nations  to  feel  their 
dependence  upon  each  other,  and  to  cultivate  each 
other's  friendship. 

9»  Why  should  there  not  be  a  high  court  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  between  nations,  as  well  as 
for  the  decision  of  individual  disputes  ? 
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II.  Write  in  Phonography  the  following  phrases :— - 

1.  At  the  present  day. 

2.  By  which  it  has  been. 

3.  Due  consideration. 

4.  For  some  reason  or  other. 

5.  From  time  to  time. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91, 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 
OF  GIRLS. 


Paleifs  Natural  Theology^ 

I.  What  can  you  say  of  the  covering  of  animals  in  gen- 
eral? 

II.  Describe  the  species  of  bills  which  belong  to  birds  that 
live  by  suction. 

III.  What  can  you  say  of  the  steerage  of  a  bird  in  its  flight  ? 

IV.  Give  the  peculiarity  of  the  eyes  of  animals  which  fol- 

low their  prey  by  night. 
V.  What  of  the  compensating  contrivance  of  the  hook  in 
the  wing  of  a  bat  ? 
VI.  How  is  the  deficiency  of  teeth  in  quadrupeds  compen- 
sated ? 

VII.  What  of  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  in  general  ? 
VIII.  What  is  the  great  intention  of  nature  in  the  structure 
of  plants  ? 

IX.  What  provision  is  made  in  every  seed  ? 
X.  What  are  the  uses  of  air  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97,3. 
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Intellectual  Philosophy.    (  WaijlanoVs. ) 
I.  What  is  memory  ? 

II.  What  is  the  relation  which  the  mind  bears  to  the  body  ? 

III.  Describe  the  organs  necessary  for  thought  and  volition. 

IV.  Describe  the  organ  of  smell. 

V.  What  is  the  effect  of  odors  on  the  mind  ? 
VI.  Does  the  sense  of  smell  give  us  a  conception  ? 

VII.  What  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  sense  of 

taste  ? 

VIII.  Does  the  Sense  of  taste  give  us  a  conception  ? 

IX.  The  comparative  number  of  sensations  derived  from 
taste. 

X.  What  is  perception  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  96.6. 


English  Literature.    (  Cleveland's. ) 

I.  For  what  is  Dodsley  now  most  known  ? 

II.  What  was  Akenside's  principal  work  ? 

III.  What  is  Gray's  rank  as  a  poet  ? 

IV.  State  the  principal  facts  in  Goldsmith's  life,  with  spe- 

cial reference  to  his  writings. 
V.  What  were  Dr.  Johnson's  great  characteristics  ? 
VI.  What  was  Warton's  principal  work  ? 
VII.  State  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Burns. 
VIII.  Describe  Burke's  style. 
IX.  State  the  events  which  caused  the  letters  of  Junius. 
X.  Give  some  account  of  Cowper's  early  life. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91.4. 
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Astronomy.    (  Brocklesby1  s  ) 

I.  How  is  longitude  determined  by  means  of  eclipses  ? 
II.  How  are  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  determined  ? 

III.  Give  an  example  of  temporary  stars  ? 

IV.  Define  binary  stars. 

V.  Describe  the  Milky  Way  or  Galaxy. 
VI.  Describe  the  physical  structure  of  stellar  clusters  and 
nebulae. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89.6. 


Geometry.    Davies*  Legendre.    Book  I. 

I.  Give  the  definition  of  extension. 

II.  Give  the  definition  of  a  line. 

III.  What  is  a  rhomboid  ? 

IV.  What  is  a  trapezoid  ? 

V.  Demonstrate  proposition  fourth. 
VI.  Which  is  the  greater  side  of  every  triangle  ? 
VII.  In  proposition  fifteenth,  demonstrate  that  the  perpen- 
dicular will  be  shorter  than  any  oblique  line. 
VIII.  Demonstrate  proposition  twenty-fifth. 
IX.  What  is  the  value  of  ail  the  interior  angles  of  a 
polygon  ? 

X.  Upon  what  propositions  does  the  thirty-first  depend  ? 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  02.4. 


Physical  Geography.    (  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. ) 
I.  Define  life. 

II.  What  is  the  universal  law  of  all  that  exists  in  finite 
nature  ? 

III.  Give  the  contour  of  Africa  in  regard  to  the  line  of  its 
coasts. 
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What  is  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate  ? 
What  is  the  general  law  of  the  rise  of  continents  ? 
Describe  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Describe  the  plains  of  the  New  World, 
Describe  the  Indian  Ocean  as  to  its  articulations. 
Describe  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Apply  the  law  of  life  to  inorganic  nature. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  90. 


Physiology.    ( Cutter's.) 

How  is  the  digestive  system  divided  ? 
What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  molar  teeth  of  squirrels, 
and  why  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  structure  of  the  human  sto- 
mach ? 

The  position  and  substance  of  the  human  heart. 

Anatomy  of  the  aorta  and  branches. 

What  does  the  nervous  apparatus  embrace  ? 

Describe  the  cerebrum. 

Describe  the  cerebellum. 

Give  the  parts  that  compose  the  eye. 

How  is  the  osseous  system  divided  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89.8. 


French. 

I.  A  paragraph  from  Pascal  dictated,  to  be  written  in 

French  from  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
II.  A  passage  from  Henri  Martin  to  be  translated  into 
English. 

III.  The  principal  parts,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  Acquerir. 

IV.  The  principal  parts,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  S'asseoir.  % 
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V.  The  principal  parts,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  Changer. 
VI.  The  principal  parts,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  Coudre. 
VII.  The  imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb  Boire. 
VIII.  The  imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb  Assaillir. 
IX.  The  simple  future  of  the  verb  Aller. 
X.  The  simple  future  of  the  verb  Acherer. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  81.6. 

N.  B.  The  Dictation  and  the  Translation  were  never  be- 
fore seen  by  the  scholars ;  and  were  written  without  refer- 
ence to  any  book. 


Latin.    Virgil1  s  JEneid,  Booh  II. 

I.  Construe  from  the  20th  to  the  28th  lines,  inclusive. 
II.  Translate  from  the  76th  to  the  87th  lines,  inclusive. 

III.  Give  the  rules  for  the  disposal  of  the  words  in  the 

101st  line. 

IV.  What  is  meant  by  Atridce  ? 
V.  Parse  euntes ;  111th  line. 

VI.  Parse  lachrymis,  damus  and  miser  escimus,  145th  line. 
VII.  Who  was  Priam  ? 
VIII.  Give  the  story  of  Laoccoon. 
IX.  Construe  the  248th  and  249th  lines. 
X.  What  is  meant  by  simulacrum,  232d  line  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  92. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  MIDDLE  CLASS. 
GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  Define  impenetrability,  cohesion,  and  elasticity. 

II.  Give  the  first,  second,  and  third  laws  of  motion. 

III.  Upon  what  does  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum 

depend  ? 

IY.  Give  three  laws  of  fluid  bodies. 

V.  Give  an  account  of  an  experiment  by  which  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  water  may  be  shown. 
YI.  Describe  the  hydrostatic  press. 

YII.  How  high  a  column  of  water  will  the  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  sustain  ? 
VIII.  Upon  what  does  the  velocity  with  which  water  issues 
from  any  aperture  in  a  vessel  depend  ? 
IX.  Explain  the  action  of  the  syphon. 
X.  Draw  a  figure  of  a  steam  gauge  and  explain. 

Average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 


Astronomy. 

I.  What  are  the  moon's  nodes  ? 
II.  Describe  solar  eclipses. 

III.  How  is  the  quantity  of  a  lunar  eclipse  estimated? 

IV.  Libration  of  moon  in  latitude. 

V.  Give  aphelion  and  perihelion  distances  of  Mars. 
VI.  Give  periodic  time  of  Mercury  and  inclination  of  its 
orbit. 

VII.  What  circumstances  enable  an  observer  to  distinguish 

a  planet  from  a  fixed  star  ? 
VIII.  Give  a  law  for  the  intensity  of  a  solar  light  at  the 

planets. 
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IX.  What  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  elements  of  a  comet  ? 
X.  Describe  Halley's  comet. 

Average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 


Latin,    First  Class, 

I.  Translate  the  fifteenth  paragraph  of  Mythology. 

II.  Translate  the  eighteenth  paragraph. 

III.  Translate  the  twenty-third  paragraph. 

IV.  In  the  last  paragraph  parse  ea  and  occideretur. 

V.  Compare  superbius,  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  cinxit 

and  decline  musis. 
VI.  In  the  twenty-fourth,  parse  auferrent,  give  the  rule  for 
disposal  of  iter,  and  decline  pedibus. 
VII.  Translate  the  second  anecdote,  and  give  the  principal 

parts  of  the  verbs. 
VIII.  In  first  paragraph  of  Roman  History,  parse  antiquissi- 
mus,  and  give  the  rule  for  disposal  of  temporibus. 
IX.  Translate  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs. 
X.  Parse  Jove  and  hunc. 

Average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 


Latin,    Second  Class. 

I.  Give  the  terminations  in  the  active  voice  for  present^ 

imperfect,  and  future  indicative  of  the  four  conju- 
gations. 

II.  Translate  and  parse  Fulgebant  stellae. 

III.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  ac- 

tive, for  the  first  and  fourth  conjugations. 

IV.  Translate  and  parse  Venerit  hora  and  Canamus. 

V.  Translate  Philomella,  cantaret  and  Luna  micaret,  and 
give  principal  parts  of  verbs. 
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VI.  Translate  and  parse  Lepores  cucurrissent. 
VII.  Translate  Narrabunter  fabulae  and  Culpabiniini,  and 
parse  verbs. 

VIII.  Translate  Fanes  et  sitis  sunt  molestae,  and  parse  fanes, 
sitis  and  molesta?. 
IX.  Translate  Sturni  et  psittici  humanas  voces  imitantur 
and  parse  sturni,  humanes,  voces  and  imitantur. 
X.  Translate  Litterarum  usus  est  antiquissimus,  and  parse 
litterarum.  and  antiquissimus. 

Average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 


Latin.     Third  Class. 

L  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active 
of  the  Moneo. 

II.  Give  the  roots  of  Moneo  and  parts  derived  from  the 
first  root. 

III.  Give  principal  parts  of  Audio,  active  and  passive. 

IV.  Synopsis  of  the  deponent  verb  Miror  in  the  indicative 

and  subjunctive  active. 
V.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  Solo. 
VI.  Give  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive  of  Solo. 
VII.  Inflect  the  present  and  perfect  indicative  of  Nolo. 
VIII.  Inflect  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  Malo. 
IX.  Give  the  present  indicative  of  Feror,  active  and  pas- 
sive. 

X.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  Eo. 

Average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers* 


O  / 

JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  GIRLS.   FIRST  DIVISION. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  State  the  three  laws  that  obtain  in  reference  to  fluid 

bodies. 

II.  Give  the  laws  for  specific  gravity. 

III.  Mention  any  practical  benefit  arising  from  a  knowledge 

of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 
IY.  State  the  principal  properties  of  air. 
Y.  Give  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  square 
inch. 

VI.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  sounds  are  conveyed  to 
the  ear. 

VII.  State  the  theories  of  light. 
VIII.  The  law  for  the  reflection  of  light. 
IX.  Explain  the  cause  of  short  sightedness  and  long  sight- 
edness. 

X.  Give  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  colors  in  bodies, 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  94. 


English  Literature. 

I.  State  what  renders  John  Wicliff  famous. 
II.  From  what  did  Chaucer  take  the  idea  of  his  principal 
work  ? 

III.  Give  an  abstract  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  life. 

IV.  Give  an  outline  of  More's  most  celebrated  work. 

V.  Name  the  distinguished  men  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
VI.  Give  the  plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
VII.  Mention  the  stain  that  rests  upon  Bacon's  character. 
VIII.  Give  the  aids  that  Bunyan  had  for  the  composition  of 
his  great  work. 
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JX.  Name  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II. 
X.  Dean  Swift's  life,  character  and  works.  % 


Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91. 


Rhetoric* 

I.  State  whether  Rhetoric  belongs  to  the  useful  or  elegant 

arts. 

II.  Give  the  advantages  that  arise  from  the  study  of 

Rhetoric. 
III.  Define  taste. 

1Y.  The  difference  between  taste  and  genius. 
Y.  State  what  is  essential  to  sublimity  in  a  literary  com- 
position. 

YL  Mention  the  sources  of  moral  sublimity. 
VII.  The  difference  between  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
VIII.  The  difference  between  wit  and  humor. 
IX.  Define  figurative  language. 
X.  Define  style,  and  give  the  different  classes. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  96. 


French. 

I.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  following  verbs  :- — "  acquerir," 

"  assaillir,"  "  dorinir.' ' 

II.  What  are  the  terminations  of  the  present  infinitive  of 

the  four  conjugations  ? 

III.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 

all  four  conjugations. 

IV.  State  how  the  pronouns  "  qui "  and  "  que  "  are  used  in 

French. 
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Y.  Give  the  rules  concerning  the  use  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle "  le,"  "  la/'  « les  "  in  French. 
VI.  How  is  the  verb  "  mettre  "  used  ? 

Translate  the  following  sentences : — 

Do  you  remain  at  your  brother's  when  it  snows  ?  "When 
it  is  snowing,  I  remain  at  home.    Is  it  too  warm  ? 
It  is  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.    Does  the  tai„ 
lor  make  your  clothes  ?    He  makes  my  clothes,  my 
brother's  and  my  cousin's. 
Have  you  fine  flowers  in  your  garden  ?    We  have 
very  fine  flowers — we  are  fond  of  flowers.    Give  us 
some.    Do  not  give  us  any.    I  give  them  some. 
Do  you  know  Chinese  ?    I  know  Chinese,  Russian  and 
modern  Greek.    Do  you  know  the  Englishman  who 
lives  at  your  brother's  ? 
Is  what  you  say  true  ?    All  that  I  say  is  true.  Of 
whom  does  your  brother  speak  ?    He  speaks  of  the 
gentleman  whose  sister  is  here. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  66. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

Entering  Class.    Section  A. 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

II.  Give  a  brief  account  of  siege  of  Orleans  and  Joan  d' 

Arc. 

III.  Describe  the  war  of  the  Roses. 

IV.  Name  the  Plantagenet  kings  in  order,  and  give  their 

character. 

V.  Give  some  account  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  reign 
in  which  it  was  instituted. 


VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
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What  reign  is  called  the  Era  of  the  Reformation  ?  and 
why  ? 

Name  six  of  the  distinguished  men  in  Henry  Eighth's 
reign. 

Give  some  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers. 
Give  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots. 
Give  some  account  of  the  present  translation  of  the 

Bible. 

Percentage  of  correct  answer s,  94.1. 


Questions  in  Phijsical  Geography. 

I.  Describe  the  general  outlines  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 

ern continents. 

II.  Give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  Coralline  Islands. 
III.  Name  the  six  mountain  Systems  of  America. 

IY.  Describe  the  grand  central  mountain  System  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

V.  Give  the  extent  of  the  Plains  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Continents. 
VI.  Explain  the  principle  of  Artesian  Wells. 
VII.  Describe  the  four  systems  of  Oceanic  Rivers. 
VIII.  Explain  the  generally  adopted  theory  of  currents. 
IX.  Give  the  different  parts  of  the  great  system  of  constant 
currents. 

X.  What  influence  has  currents  upon  climate  and  naviga- 
tion? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers.  93.6. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Entering  Class.    Section  B. 

I.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ? 

II.  Give  some  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 

during  the  reign  of  Richard  Second. 

III.  Who  were  the  Lollards  ? 

IV.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  War  of  the  Roses  ?  How 

long  did  it  last,  and  what  battles  did  it  include  ? 
V.  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  ? 

VI.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and 

what  was  his  claim  to  the  crown  ? 
VII.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Lady  Jane  Gray. 
VIII.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
IX.  Mention  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

X.  Locate  five  places  mentioned  in  English  History,  and 
give  their  historical  associations. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  91.4. 


Physical  Geography. 

What  are  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
continents  ? 

Describe  the  foundation  of  Coralline  Islands.  Where 

are  they  found  ? 
Describe  the  grand  central  mountain  system  of  Europe 

and  Asia. 

Where  is  the  plateau  of  North  America  ? 
In  what  direction  does  the  plain  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent extend  ? 
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VI.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  eruptions 

VII.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  volcanoes  and 

earthquakes  ? 

VIII.  What  resemblance  is  there  between  the  bed  of  the 

ocean  and  the  surface  of  the  land  ? 
IX.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  of  ocean  currents. 
X.  What  is  the  influence  of  currents  upon  the  temperature 
of  different  countries  ? 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  90. 


< 
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GRAMMAR  SOKCOOLS- 


The  [following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  advanced 
classes  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Questions  in  Written,  Arithmetic. 

I.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  7, 16,  24, 32,  48  ? 
II.  If  4J  yards  of  silk  are  worth  30 -J-  yards  of  cotton, 
how  many  yards  of  silk  would  40£  yards  of  cotton 
be  worth  ? 

III.  A  grocer  buys  butter  at  18 %  cents  a  lb.,  and  sells  the 
same  at  23f  cents  a  lb ;  what  per  cent,  profit  does 
he  make  ? 

IY.  What  is  the  interest  of  $376.40,  for  7  months  and  3 
days  ? 

V.  A  merchant  buys  goods  for  $475.60,  and  after  keeping 
them  on  hand  7  months,  sells  the  same  for  $560.80  j 
what  per  cent,  profit  does  he  make  ? 
VI.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  written  in  order  to  re- 
ceive from  a  bank  $540,  for  60  days  ? 

VII.  What  sum  must  be  insured  on  $5000,  to  include  the 

.  premium  of  2£  per  cent.,  and  a  commission  of  i  per 
cent,  on  the  property  insured  ? 

VIII.  A  man  bought  a  watch  for  $75,  and  sold  it  for  20  per 

cent,  more  than  it  cost,  which  was  15  per  cent,  less 
than  he  asked  for  it  j  what  did  he  ask  ? 
IX.  Divide  $1476  between  A,  B  and  0,  in  such  a  manner 
that  as  often  as  A  recives  J  of  a  dollar,  B  receives 
|  of  a  dollar,  and  C  |  of  a  dollar. 
X,  One  side  of  a  right  angle  triangle  is  15  feet,  which  is 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  j  what  is 
the  length  of  the  longest  side  ? 
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Questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

I.  If  a  bushel  of  corn  cost  |  of  a  dollar,  how  many  bushela 

can  be  bought  for  llf  dollars  ? 
II.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar,  at  6^  cents  a  pound  can 

be  bought  for  $20. 
III.  A  farmer  sold  -|  of  a  flock  of  sheep  to  one  man,  and  § 
of  the  remainder  to  another,  when  he  found  he  had 
ten  sheep  left ;  how  many  sheep  were  there  in  the 
flock  at  first,  and  how  many  did  he  sell  at  each  time  ? 
IYo  What  is  the  number,  to  which  if  we  add  its  fourth  and 
its  fifth,  the  sum  will  be  58  ? 
V.  What  is  the  number,  to  which  if  we  add  itself,  its  half, 
its  third,  its  fifth,  its  sixth,  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
will  be  48  ? 

VI.  A  farmer  sells  hay  at  $16  a  ton,  which  is  |  of  the  cost ; 
what  is  the  cost,  and  how  much  does  he  gain  per 
cent  ? 

VII.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  said  that  the 

time  past  noon  was  equal  to  -£  of  the  time  to  mid- 
night; what  was  the  time. 

VIII.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  chaise  and  harness  for  $360. 

He  paid  §  as  much  for  the  horse  as  for  the  chaise, 
and  J  as  much  for  the  harness  as  for  the  horse ;  how 
much  did  he  pay  for  each  ? 
IX.  A  boy  being  asked  his  age,  answered  that  if  -|  of  his 
age  and  3  years  were  added  to  his  age,  the  sum 
would  be  30  years ;  what  was  his  age  ? 
X.  James  said  his  purse  and  money  were  worth  27  dol- 
lars, but  his  purse  was  worth  only  J  of  his  money } 
how  much  money  had  he  in  his  purse  ? 
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Questions  in  English  Grammar, 

I.  Write  the  plural  form  of  tyro,  cargo,  hero,  alkali,  beef 
and  sheaj. 

II.  State  the  difference  between  an  abstract  and  a  concrete 
noun. 

III.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  sit,  clothe,  drink 
and  eat, 

IY.  Compare  evil,  much  and  former. 

V.  Parse  liberty  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  He  was  al- 
lowed great  liberty." 
"VI.  Parse  dollars  and  yard  in  the  following  sentence : — - 

"  Cloth  is  worth  five  dollars  a  yard." 
VII.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence: — "  James  was 

told  what  he  ought  to  do." 
VIII.  Parse  who  in  the  following  sentence : — "Tell  me  who 
he  is?" 

IX.  Parse  father's  and  judge  in  the  following  sentence  : — - 

"  I  knew  of  his  father's  being  a  judge." 
X.  Correct  and  analyze  the  following  sentence : — "  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  him  yesterday." 


Questions  in  Geography, 

I.  Name  the  principal  Eastern  Branches  of  the  Missis- 

sippi River,  beginning  on  the  North. 

II.  Name  the  principal  Western  Branches  of  the  Missis- 

sippi River,  beginning  on  the  North. 

III.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Arkansas  with  the  three  largest 

towns. 

IV.  Describe  the  course  of  the  River  Rhone. 
V.  Describe  the  course  of  the  River  Rhine. 

VI.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan. 
VII.  Describe  the  situation  of  Delhi,  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now. 
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VIII.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going  from 
Buffalo  to  St.  Petersburg? 
IX.  Name  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  describe 

their  situation. 
X.  Name  seven  of  the  principal  cities  of  England,  and  de- 
scribe their  situation. 


Questions  in  History  of  the  United  States. 

I.  What  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  and  In- 

dian War  ? 

II.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Washington  * 

against  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
III.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  General  Braddock's  de- 
feat. 

IY.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec. 
V.  What  were  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Revolution  ? 
YI.  Describe  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
VII.  Name  the  principal  events  of  the  war  during  the  year 
1776. 

VIII.  Describe  the  treachery  of  Arnold. 
IX.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
X.  Describe  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. 


Spelling. 

Osseous,  ossicle,  lassitude,  lacerate,  pavilion,  postillion,  pie- 
bald, calipers,  maguey,  zeugma,  michlin,  stiptic,  trisyllable, 
prosolyte,  apocryphal,  epaulette,  glycerine,  diuretic,  chryso- 
lyte,  apocalyptic* 
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In  conducting  the  examinations  by  written  questions,  every 
precaution  was  tSken  to  secure  perfect  fairness  in  all  the 
classes.  The  average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  in  the 
several  Grammar  Schools,  was  about  70.  The  examination, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  better  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Note.  The  average  percentage  of  the  Middle  Class  was  omitted  by  mistake.  It 
is  as  follows  :— 

Natural  Philosophy,  90.5.  Astronomy,  83. 

Latin,  First  Class,     91.5.  Latin,  Second  Class,  90.8. 

Latin,  Third  Class,    87.7.  French,  81.6. 
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In  Common  Council,  June  6,  1859. 
Read.    Whereupon  it  is  ordered,  that  the  same  be  received. 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  cause 
five  hundred  copies  thereof,  to  be  printed,  in  pamphlet  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE,  Clerk. 

In  Board  of  Aldermen,  same  day,  read  and  concurred. 

ALBERT  PABODIE,  Clerk. 

Approved, 

JABEZ  C.  KNIGHT,  Mayor. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  as  their 

ANNUAL  REPORT : 

The  Public  School  system  of  our  city,  the  efficiency  of  which 
is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  fostering  care  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  City  Council,  now  comprises  one  High 
School,  with  three  male  and  five  female  teachers  j  seven  Gram- 
mar Schools,  with  seven  male  and  thirty-five  female  teachers ; 
seventeen  Intermediate  Schools,  with  thirty-six  female  teach- 
ers, and  twenty-one  Primary  Schools,  with  forty-two  female 
teachers ;  in  all,  forty-six  schools,  under  the  charge  of  ten 
male  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  female  teachers. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  schools,  in 
the  four  terms  of  the  past  year,  has  been  7,383,  viz.:  to  the 
High  School,  341;  Grammar  Schools,  2,018,  Intermediate, 
1,799 ;  Primary,  3,225. 

We  congratulate  you,  not  only  on  the  generally  prosperous 
condition  of  these  schools,  but  on  their  very  decided  and  steady 
improvement,  under  the  present  matured  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  instruction.  This  improvement — not,  indeed,  uniform 
in  degree  in  the  different  schools — will  appear  from  the  results 
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of  written  examinations,  which  will  be  given  herewith,  in  the 
Superintendent's  Report.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  fact 
that  the  upper  classes  in  our  Grammar  Schools  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  position  of  corresponding  classes,  even  three 
years  ago,  as  to  demand  the  assignment  to  them  of  additional 
studies,  which  the  Qualification  Committee  has  been  author- 
ized to  arrange. 

In  proof  that  this  prosperity  is  real,  and  not  a  fancy  of  our- 
selves, whose  wish  may  have  been  father  to  the  thought,  we 
quote  a  single  paragraph  of  our  State  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  January  ses- 
sion.   He  says : 

"  During  the  interval  between  the  winter  and  summer  schools 
of  the  rural  districts,  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of 
Providence.  Afterwards  I  made  short  visits  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  schools  of  those  cities.  The  result  of  these  visits 
was  such  as  to  give  me  increased  confidence  in  the  system  now 
established,  and  which  has  so  long  been  in  successful  operation 
in  this  city.  The  changes  which  have  been  recently  made  in 
the  classification  and  gradation  of  the  schools,  will  add  greatly 
to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The  friends  of  public  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  villages  and  larger 
towns,  in  attempting  to  improve  their  schools,  will  do  well  to 
give  the  schools  of  Providence  a  careful  examination  before 
they  proceed  far  in  their  attempted  improvement." 

This  high  position  has  not  been  gained,  nor  held,  by  a  hap- 
py accident.  While  the  School  Committee  has  sought  to  be 
faithful  to  its  trust,  devoting  to  it  much  time,  thought  and  la- 
bor, we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  co- 
operation of  your  honorable  body.  Nor  can  we  justly  with- 
hold our  testimony  to  the  devotedness  and  skill  of  our  corps 
of  teachers,  and  to  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  our  Superinten- 
dent, who  now  for  four  years  has  given  to  the  schools  his  con- 
stant, untiring  labor,  the  best  powers  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience. 

You  who  have  known  the  former  Superintendents,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  our  city  has  been,  and  is,  singularly  favored  in 
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having  in  this  most  important  and  difficult  office,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  peculiar  fitness.  We  have  entered  into 
their  labors.  Our  present  system  is  not  less  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  thought  and  patient  experiment  on  their  part, 
than  of  generous  and  judicious  expenditure  on  yours. 

Yet  no  human  contrivance  is  perfect.  Our  schools  can 
doubtless,  in  some  respects,  be  essentially  improved.  To  dis- 
cover and  remedy  their  defects,  is  our  constant  aim.  But  not 
every  complaint  is  just ;  not  every  thing  is  evil,  which  may 
seem  such  to  a  disturbed  temper ;  nor  every  change  an  im- 
provement, which  is  called  for  under  that  name,  by  interested 
parties,  for  selfish  ends. 

We  would  not  rashly  make  radical  changes  in  a  system  whicli 
has  been  secured  at  such  a  cost, — a  system  that  we  believe  to 
be,  in  the  main,  the  best  for  us  and  fullest  of  promise  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after. 

Whatever  defects  it  may  have,  we  hold  should  be  remedied, 
not  by  revolution,  not  by  creating  other  evils  far  worse  than 
those  complained  of,  not  by  the  officious  intermeddling  of  out- 
side parties  knowing  little  of  the  merits  or  faults  of  the  sys- 
tem,, and  having  no  real  stake  in  its  success  or  failure. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  citizens  of  Providence  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  their  own  schools ;  that  they  may  be  reasona- 
bly supposed  to  understand  and  to  value  the  present  and  future 
interests  involved  in  them ;  and  that  if  any  change  is  needed, 
they  may  themselves  be  safely  trusted  to  propose  and  effect  it, 
through  their  chosen  representatives. 

Popular  education  is  too  sacred  a  matter  to  be  mixed  up 
with  political  or  sectarian  strife.  It  thrives  best  in  the  se- 
rene atmosphere  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment.  Its  friends 
are  seldom  men  of  noise  and  contention.  It  is  an  unselfish 
regard  for  the  present  and  prospective  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  leads  them  gratuitously  to  devote  to  this  work  so 
largely  of  their  time  and  talents.  Some  slight  appreciation  of 
those  services,  would  seem  to  be  only  just.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  the  constituted  guardians  of  our  schools  are  to  be  assail- 
ed, their  motives  aspersed  and  their  acts  condemned,  on  the 
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authority  of  street  rumors  or  anonymous  communications  ap- 
pealing to  the  worst  passions  of  the  rabble,  we  may  regard 
the  day  as  not  far  distant  when  men  worthy  to  have  charge  of 
so  precious  a  trust  will  be  found  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

It  is  evident  that  our  schools  cannot  maintain  their  present 
standing — much  less  can  they  go  steadily  forward,  as  they 
should — without  able  and  experienced  teachers.  It  has  been, 
and  is,  the  policy  of  the  Committee,  to  employ  only  those  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence.  But  such  are  always  in  de- 
mand ;  and  can  no  more  be  secured  for  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation, than  they  can  be  retained  without  some  appreciation 
of  their  merits. 

It  was,  therefore,  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  us,  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  recent  financial  troubles,  you  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  teachers'  salaries,  which  before  hardly 
gave  us  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition  with  other  cities  for 
the  best  talent.  That  reduction  has  already  lost  to  our 
schools  the  services  of  four  of  our  best  teachers ;  is  render- 
ing others  uneasy  under  the  offer  of  more  remunerative  situa- 
tions elsewhere ;  and  throws  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  filling  vacancies  to  our  own  satisfaction  or  that  of  the 
people. 

It  seems  to  us,  that,  in  any  necessary  reduction  of  city  ex- 
penses, our  schools  should  be  about  the  last  to  suffer.  Yet  by 
our  last  annual  report,  it  was  shown  that  these  had  suffered, 
in  this  way,  far  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  city  service. 
In  ten  years,  their  share  of  the  city  expenses  had  been  reduced 
from  thirty  to  fourteen  per  cent.  The  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries,  in  ten  years,  had  been  only  ten  per  cent. ;  while  that 
of  our  principal  municipal  officers  had  gone  up,  in  the  same 
time,  on  a  scale  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  per  cent. 

It  appears,  also,  from  a  comparison  recently  instituted,  that 
the  present  cost,  per  scholar,  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  is 
smaller  than  that  for  an  inferior  grade  of  tuition  in  other  cities. 
The  annual  cost  of  tuition,  with  us,  is,  for  each  pupil  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  four  dollars ;  in  the  Intermediate,  less  than  six 
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dollars ;  in  the  Grammar,  a  little  more  than  ten  dollars ;  and 
in  the  High  School,  sixteen  and  a  half  dollars. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  hope  that  you  will  soon 
be  disposed  at  least  to  restore  the  salaries  to  their  former 
standard.  We  maintain  that,  in  a  matter  so  vital,  the  ground- 
less cry  of  extravagance  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  aiming  to 
furnish  the  best  teachers,  books,  buildings,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  thorough  education  of  our  children. 

The  plan  of  so  dividing  schools  as  to  have  in  one  room — 
except  in  the  first  room  of  the  Grammar  Schools — no  more 
scholars  than  one  teacher  can  properly  care  for,  has  been 
found  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  work  admirably.  While  it  se- 
cures better  discipline,  it  saves,  for  instruction,  much  time  for- 
merly occupied  in  governing ;  it  gives  the  teacher  far  better 
opportunity  to  learn  the  pupil's  real  character ;  and  to  the 
committee,  the  like  advantage  forjudging  of  the  teacher's  qual- 
ifications ;  it  avoids  conflict  of  authority  and  unjust  transfer  of 
responsibility — making  practicable,  what  is  so  desirable,  the 
holding  of  each  teacher  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  or 
her  school. 

This  plan  has  been  extended,  during  the  past  year,  by  al- 
terations made  in  the  Arnold  and  Plane  street  school  houses  ; 
and  is  to  be  applied  still  further,  in  the  alterations  already 
provided  for  in  the  Richmond  and  Scott  street  school  houses. 

As  opportunity  offers,  in  the  erection  of  new,  or  remodeling 
of  the  present  buildings,  we  hope  you  will  favor  measures  for 
making  this  the  uniform  plan. 

We  may  seem  importunate,  in  presenting  again  the  subject 
of  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence.  But  the  evils  arising 
from  this  source  are  so  serious,  that  we  cannot  forbear.  The 
Superintendent  reports,  that  the  number  of  children,  of  both 
sexes,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years,  who  do  not 
regularly  attend  school,  is  on  the  increase.  Did  these  only 
deprive  themselves  of  the  education  placed  within  their  reach, 
it  were  lamentable  enough;  but  by  their  idle  and  vicious 
courses,  they  are  constantly  demoralizing  and  corrupting  oth- 
ers ;  so  filling  our  Reform  School  with  youthful  culprits,  each 
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one  of  whom  annually  costs  the  city  more  than  is  paid  for  the 
yearly  tuition  of  twenty-five  scholars  in  the  Primary,  sixteen  in 
the  Intermediate,  ten  in  the  Grammar,  or  six  in  the  High  School. 

Since  we  have  applied  in  vain  to  the  Legislature,  is  it  not 
possible  to  reach  this  evil — partially,  at  least — by  a  city  or- 
dinance ?  We  suggest  that  the  experiment  be  tried ;  and  if  the 
money  so  saved  be  placed  in  our  hands,  we  will  pledge  our- 
selves conscientiously  to  apply  it  to  the  teachers'  salaries. 

No  point  is  more  constantly — nor,  hitherto,  more  unavail- 
ingly — urged  in  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
General  and  District  Committees,  than  the  need  of  a  more 
active  and  cordial  co-operation  of  parents  with  the  teachers. 
Greater  punctuality  in  attendance  and  proficiency  in  study 
would  so  be  secured ;  much  severity  of  discipline  might  be 
avoided ;  while  such  a  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  peculiarities 
of  character  and  disposition  as  his  parents  only  can  give,  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  act  intelligently  in  suppressing  faults 
and  developing  excellencies. 

The  bearing  of  this  matter  on  the  reputation  of  our  schools 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Complaints  are  made  every  day,  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  which  would  appear  on  a  single  visit  to 
the  teacher.  For  example  :  we  hear  frequent  complaints,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  scholars  are  driven  forward  too  rapidly, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  they  are  unduly  held  back.  Now,  under 
our  present  arrangement,  this  matter  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents.  A  schedule  of  study  is  arranged,  and 
every  family  represented  in  the  schools  is  supplied  with  a 
copy,  in  which  a  specified  amount  is  assigned  to  each  grade  of 
pupils,  for  each  term  of  continuance  in  school.  Scholars 
may  pass  from  any  grade  to  a  higher,  at  the  commencement 
of  any  term,  on  sustaining  an  examination  in  the  studies  to 
which  that  higher  grade  has  attended.  Here,  then,  is  ample 
provision  for  either  a  slow  or  rapid  advance,  as  the  health 
or  talents  of  the  pupil,  or  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  shall 
dictate.  Those  wishes  are  always  complied  with  when  made 
known,  and  it  is  hardly  just  for  parties  to  complain  who  have 
not  first  expressed  their  desires.   But  nothing  is  more  common. 
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Our  schools  cannot  reach  their  highest  efficiency,  until  the 
intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  we  speak  of  shall  be 
secured;  until  parents  come  more  generally  to  visit  the 
schools  and  see  for  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  never 
yet  entered — except,  perhaps,  on  an  "exhibition  day" — the 
rooms  where  their  children  are  receiving  some  of  their  most 
potent  and  lasting  impressions. 

In  accordance  with  our  now  established  custom,  six  Eve- 
ning Schools  were  opened  early  in  the  winter,  free  to  all,  and 
especially  designed  for  such  as  by  the  necessity  of  daily  labor 
or  otherwise,  are  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  our  common 
schools.  Good  accommodations  were  provided,  books  gratu- 
itously furnished,  the  best  teachers  secured,  and  the  schools 
opened  with  flattering  prospects  of  usefulness ;  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  applying  for  admission  the  first  week.  But 
after  a  few  weeks,  in  consequence,  as  the  scholars  themselves 
stated,  of  certain  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
of  the  community,  the  attendance  suddenly  fell  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  original  number ;  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two 
teachers  were  dismissed,  and  four  of  the  six  schools  were  closed. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  of  our  troubles  in  managing  the 
day  schools — particularly  the  Primary — arises  from  the  same 
source ;  the  sudden  comings  and  goings  of  this  portion  of  the 
scholars.  Large  numbers  apply  for  admission,  requiring,  per- 
haps, a  considerable  outlay  of  expense  and  labor  for  their  ac- 
commodation, which  is  no  sooner  provided,  than  they  suddenly 
disappear,  to  return  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  only  to  go 
through  again  the  same  annoying  process.  Whatever  may  be 
the  effect  on  themselves,  of  so  irregular  a  course,  its  disas- 
trous influence  on  our  schools  must  be  evident  to  all.  This, 
we  well  know,  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  manage ;  but  can 
there  not,  should  there  not,  be  devised  some  remedy  for  so 
far-reaching  and  serious  an  evil  ? 

A.  HUNTINGTON  CLAPP, 
EDWIN  M.  STONE, 
C.  W.  FABYAN. 

Providence,  June  6,  1859. 


SUPEBINTENDENT'S  REPOBT. 


Providence;  May  5,  1 859. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 
Gentlemen — 

Our  schools  continue  in  their  usual  prosperous  condition. 
The  recent  examination  by  written  questions,  of  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  affords  indubitable  evidence  of  decided  im- 
provement, as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  percent- 
age of  correct  answers  is  much  higher  than  at  any  former  ex- 
amination. Several  of  the  schools  have  suffered  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  their  teachers.  This  will  always  be  the  case 
when  the  place  of  an  old  teacher  is  supplied  by  a  new  one, 
even  if  the  new  one  is  possessed  of  equal  skill  and  ability. 

Our  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  may,  as  a  whole,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  although  many  of  them  can  and  ought 
to  be  improved.  Too  much  time  is  now  spent  in  governing 
and  disciplining,  and  too  little  in  earnest,  faithful  teaching. 
The  efficiency  of  these  schools  depends,  almost  entirely,  upon 
the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher.  No  one  can  be  emi- 
nently successful,  who  has  not  experience  in  teaching — tact, 
and  sound  judgment  in  discipline.  These  schools  would  be 
much  improved  were  more  time  spent  in  teaching  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  their  more  dif- 
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ticult  combinations.  A  clear  and  distinct  articulation  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  good  reader.  And  this  should  be  ac- 
quired in  our  lower  grade  of  schools.  More  general  exercises, 
adapted  to  awaken  attention  and  interest  in  the  pupils  might 
also  be  introduced  with  beneficial  results. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  each  pupil  should  be  furnished  with 
a  cheap  slate  to  amuse  himself  in  copying  words  and  figures, 
and  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  familiar  objects,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  sit  for  hours  each  day,  in  an  unnatural  position, 
like  an  immovable  statue.  The  teacher's  aim  should  be  to 
produce,  in  the  school  room,  a  healthy  mental  activity,  not  a 
death  like  silence.  They  should  seek  to  excite,  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  by  making  the  school 
as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible.  The  earliest  impres- 
sions are  the  deepest  and  the  most  permanent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

In  our  Intermediate  Schools,  much  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  writing.  This  is  especially  necessary,  as  very  many 
scholars  never  attend  a  higher  grade  of  schools. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  geography.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  text  book  on  this  subject. 
Little  or  no  improvement  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  this 
study,  until  some  change  is  made. 

In  spelling,  the  Grammar  Schools  have  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  More  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  words  submitted  at  the  last  examination  were 
spelt  correctly  by  all  the  schools. 

As  a  general  rule,  teachers  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  good  condition  of  their  schools.  They  may  not  always  be 
able  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  to  their  success.  Yet  no  con- 
scientious teacher  will  remain  long  in  a  position  where  he  Is 
unable  to  secure  the  highest  interests  of  those  committed  to 
his  care.  There  is  no  situation  where  skill  and  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  are  more  apparent  than  in  the  school  room. 
And  there  is  no  profession  in  which  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  are  so  severely  tasked,  as  in  thorough  teaching.  The 
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usual  routine  of  the  school  room  may  be  passed  through  with 
but  little  effort,  but  this  is  not  teaching.  Something  more  is 
requisite  to  insure  the  highest  success,  than  in  listening  to  the 
daily  lessons,  recited  with  verbal  accuracy  from  the  textbook- 
This  duty  may  be  performed  without  any  exhaustion,  either  of 
mind  or  body.  But  to  perform  the  highest  functions  of  a 
teacher — to  arouse  and  quicken  the  youthful  mind — and  so  to 
present  the  elements  of  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  clearly 
apprehended  and  permanently  retained,  requires  almost  super- 
human effort.  Eminent  success  cannot  be  attained  without 
large  experience  and  a  careful  preparation  for  the  daily  tasks. 
A  teacher  must  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work ;  a  dull 
and  monotonous  manner,  will  invariably  make  stupid  and  life- 
less scholars ;  and  knowledge  thus  secured,  will  soon  pass 
from  the  mind  and  be  forgotten.  But  little  can  be  accom- 
plished, without  an  earnest,  emphatic  manner.  Teachers  often 
err  in  being  too  mechanical,  and  in  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
reasoning  powers  of  their  pupils.  Mere  verbal  knowledge, 
however  extensive  and  exact,  is  of  but  little  value.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  teachers  should  be,  to  show,  not  only  how  knowl- 
edge can  best  be  acquired,  but  how  to  preserve  and  use  it 
most  effectually,  when  acquired. 

In  some  parts  of  the  city  our  schools  are  much  injured  by 
the  frequent  changes  of  the  pupils.  Large  numbers  leave,  ev- 
ery term,  to  attend  private  schools — and  after  a  few  weeks 
or  months  have  elapsed,  they  return  and  seek  to  be  admitted. 
This  is  becoming  a  very  serious  evil,  and  should  in  some  way 
be  remedied.  In  one  school,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
that  were  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  term,  left  to 
attend  other  schools. 

Obstacles  to  the  highest  success  of  our  schools,  will,  doubt- 
less, always  exist ;  and  these  will  change  with  the  ever  vary- 
ing tone  of  public  sentiment.  Until  the  public  mind  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  paramount  value  of  education,  there  is  no 
system  of  instruction,  however  perfect  in  theory,  by  which  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  can  be  reached.  It  is  very  ev- 
ident, that  there  are  a  large  number  of  parents  in  the  commu- 
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irity,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  invaluable  blessings  of  educa- 
tion that  are  within  the  reach  of  their  children.  Nearly  eon- 
half  of  all  the  boys  that  enter  our  lowest  grade  of  schools, 
leave  before  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  most  of 
these  before  they  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  There  are,  doubtless,  some  cases  where  the  neces- 
sity of  the  parents  compels  them  to  take  their  children  from 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  any  thing  towards  their  sup- 
port ;  but  such  instances  of  pressing  need  are,  however,  rare, 
and  seldom  to  be  found.  Have  parents  either  a  moral  or  civil 
right,  thus  to  coin  into  money  the  precious  time  and  privileges 
of  their  children  ?  Ought  they  to  deprive  them  of  the  dearest 
birthright  of  freedom,  and  consign  them  to  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  ignorance,  but  little  better  than  the  most  abject  ser- 
vitude ? 

Every  child  in  the  city,  of  ordinary  capacity  and  in  good 
health,  can,  if  kept  regularly  at  school,  complete  the  whole 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  graduate  at  our  High  School, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  And  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge  thus  acquired,  their  time  and  labor  will 
ordinarily  be  worth  to  them  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it 
would  have  been  if  they  had  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  There  is  no  maxim  in  political  economy 
better  established  by  undisputed  facts,  than  that  labor  increases 
in  value  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
skill  by  which  it  is  directed.  This  extends  to  every  depart- 
ment of  industry — to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest.  The 
hidden  laws  of  matter  are  discovered  and  made  subservient  to 
the  will  of  man  only,  by  minds  that  have  received  a  generous 
culture — that  have  been  early  trained  to  exact  processes  of 
thought,  and  which,  by  rigid  discipline,  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  pursue  the  most  difficult  investigations,  and  to  trace 
out  the  most  intimate  as  well  as  the  most  remote  relations  of 
cause  and  effect. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
that  many  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  science,  and  the 
useful  inventions  of  art,  have  been  made  by  those  who  received 
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their  earliest  training  in  our  public  schools.  And  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  patents  that  have  been  issued  in  this 
country,  have  been  granted  to  those  whose  inventive  geniuses 
have  been  called  into  active  energy  by  the  discipline  and  culti- 
vation that  is  free  to  all. 

Who  can  now  compute  the  immense  value  of  the  products 
of  minds  thus  trained  to  patient  thought  and  rigid  investiga- 
tion ?  And  who  can  assign  any  limit  to  the  mental  energy  that 
is  now  being  evolved  in  our  youth,  by  these  intellectual  pro- 
cesses ?  Many  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  who,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  a  skillful  combina. 
tion  of  her  forces,  are  individually  performing,  through  their 
inventions,  the  labor  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

The  moral  power  of  education  is  still  greater.  It  has  no 
limit,  neither  in  time  nor  eternity.  It  not  only  exalts  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  present  life,  but  it  opens  a  glorious  fu- 
ture. While  ignorance  corrupts  and  degrades.  It  has  no 
power  but  for  evil.  All  its  associations  are  low,  grovelling, 
sensual.  It  is  ever  the  prolific  source  of  vice  and  crime  of  ev- 
ery hue.  The  history  of  every  age  and  of  every  government 
proclaim  this  with  a  warning  voice. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  wise  policy,  as  well  as  an  imperative  duty, 
to  diffuse  the  rich  blessings  of  education  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble— to  bring  every  child  under  its  elevating,  refining  power ; 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  iniquity  that  ignorance  and  ungoverned 
passions  are  bringing  upon  us  ?  Fearful,  indeed,  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  who  are  to  decide  the  destinies  of  the 
future. 

The  cost  to  the  city  of  instruction  alone,  for  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  is  as  follows  : — For  the  Primary  Schools,  it 
costs  the  city  for  each  pupil  but  four  dollars  a  year ;  for  the 
Intermediate,  less  than  six  dollars  for  each  pupil;  for  the 
Grammar  School,  a  little  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  in  the 
High  School,  but  sixteen  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  pupil,  for 
a  year ;  while  the  city  is  now  paying  for  the  support  of  one 
boy  at  the  Reform  School,  for  a  year,  more  than  it  pays  to  fur- 
nish instruction  for  twentv-five  bovs  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
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or  sixteen  in  the  Intermediate,  or  ten  in  the  Grammar,  or  six 
in  the  High  School. 

Additional  accommodations  are  much  needed  in  Ward  1. 
The  house  on  Walling  street  should  be  raised,  and  two  new 
rooms  furnished,  to  meet  the  demands  for  room  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. One  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  were  received  into 
Walling  street  the  past  term,  and  many  were  sent  away  for 
the  want  of  room.  The  Primary  Schools  in  Graham,  Scott, 
and  State  streets,  are  also  crowded. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  all  the  schools, 
the  past  term,  is  7,135.  There  have  been  received  into  the 
High  School,  314;  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  2,026  j  into  the 
Intermediate,  1,795 ;  and  into  the  Primary  Schools,  3,000. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ' 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS- 
CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Questions  in  Latin.    {1st  Division.) 

I  Translate  in  Book  IV.  of  the  ^Eneid,  from  line  173  to 

line  188,  inclusive. 
II.  Translate  in  the  same,  from  line  522  to  line  536,  inclu- 
sive. 

III.  Translate  in  Book  Y.  of  the  same,  from  line  220  to 

line  231,  inclusive. 
IY.  Parse  "  quo,"  "  eundo,"  "  pedibus,"  and  "  cui,"  in  the 

first  passage. 

Y.  Parse  "  quievant,"  "  corda,"  Phcenissa  and  "  Sini  dedig- 

nata,"  in  the  second  passage. 
YL  Scan  the  first  passage,  dividing  the  feet,  marking  the 
quantities  of  the  syllables,  and  indicating  the  place 
of  the  Caesura  in  each  line. 
VII.  State  in  what  places  the  Caesura  may  occur  in  a  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  what  is  the  general  place. 
VIII.  Name  the  feet  in  the  412th  line  of  Book  IV.,  and  give 
the  "  Rules  of  Prosody"  for  the  quantities  of  the  syl- 
lables. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers.  83J 
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Questions  in  Latin.    (Zd  Division.) 

L  Translate  in  Chapter  I.,  Oration  II.  against  Cataline, 
the  passage  commencing  with  "  Tandem  aliquando," 
and  ending  with  "  controversia  vicimus." 

II.  Translate  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  same,  the  passage 
commencing  with  "  Quag  quidem,"  and  ending  with 
"  scelere  defendant." 

III.  Translate  in  Chapter  XI.,  Oration  III.  of  the  same,  the 

passage  commencing  with  "jam  vero,"  and  ending 
with  "  superare  potuissent." 

IV.  Parse  "  scelus,"  "  verbis,"  a  moenibus,"  and  "  ducem,"  in 

the  first  passage. 

V.  Parse  "  consiliis,"  prassentes,"  "  mari,"  and  "  urbem,"  in 

the  second  passage. 
VI.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  the  second  oration 
was  delivered,  and  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  Ora- 
tion. 

VII.  Write  the  Latin  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  pas- 
sage, dividing  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marking 
the  accent,  both  primary  and  secondary. 
VIII.  Construe  the  first  sentence  in  the  third  passage. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  77£. 


Questions  in  Latin  Composition.    (1st  Division.) 

Translate  into  Latin  the  following  sentences : 
I.  The  severity  of  disease  makes  us  require  medicine. 

II.  There  are  some  who  deny  that  these  things  are  unwor- 

thy of  us. 

III.  I  am  afraid  that  the  laws  are  silent  about  these  matters. 

IV.  Mithridates,  who  in  one  day  butchered  so  many  Eoman 

citizens,  has  already  reigned  two  and  twenty  years 
from  that  time. 
V.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  three  years  after  the  siege 
began. 
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VI.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  revilers  of  philosophy  have 

been  sufficiently  answered. 
VII.  Those  persons  are  not  to  be  heard  who  teach  that  we 
should  be  angry  with  our  enemies. 
VIII.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  spend  his  time  in  assist- 
ing the  wretched. 
IX.  The  Roman  youth  are  of  approved  valor  in  war. 
X.  Those  good  things  which  can  be  taken,  are  not  really 
good  things. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  92£, 


Questions  in  Latin  Composition.    (2d  Division.) 

Translate  into  Latin  the  following  sentences : 
I.  Hands  were  lifted  up  both  by  you  and  by  Balbus. 
II.  He  answered  that  both  you  and  Balbus  were  in  good 
health. 

III.  I  engage  to  finish  the  business  to  your  satisfaction. 

IV.  Vice  and  virtue  are  contrary  to  each  other. 

V.  Remember  that  you  owe  very  much  to  your  parents. 
VI.  Praise  what  deserves  praise. 

VII.  I  have  planted  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  I  shall  myself 
never  behold. 
VIII.  It  is  a  breach  of  duty  for  man  to  revile  men. 
IX.  We  inhabit  a  great  island  as  it  were,  which  we  call 
world. 

X.  The  constellations  are  the  same  that  they  have  ever 
been. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  92. 
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Questions  in  Latin  Grammar. 

I.  Give  the  "  Exceptions  in  Gender,"  of  the  first  Declen- 
sion. 

II.  Give  the  "Exceptions  in  Declension/'  of  the  second  De- 

clension. 

III.  Give  the  three  general  rules  for  the  gender  of  nouns, 

of  the  third  Declension. 

IV.  Give  the  "  Exceptions  in  s,  preceded  by  a  consonant," 

under  Feminines  of  the  third  Declension. 
V.  Give  the  "Exceptions  in  us"  under  neuters  of  the  third 
Declension. 

VI.  Give  the  Eule  for  forming  the  Genitive  of  nouns  in  o,  of 
the  second  Declension,  and  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

VIL  Give  the  Eule  for  forming 'the  Genitives  of  nouns  in  os1 
of  the  third  Declension,  and  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

VIII.  Give  the  Eule  for  the  formation  of  the  Accusative  sin- 
gular of  the  Latin  nouns  of  the  third  Declension,  and 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

IX.  Give  the  Eule  for  forming  the  Dative  and  Ablative  plu- 

ral of  nouns  of  the  third  Declension,  and  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

X.  Give  the  Eules  for  forming  the  Ablative  singular  of  ad- 

jectives of  the  third  Declension. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers.  1st  Division,  87  J;  2d  Di- 
vision, 78.    Average,  82J. 


Questions  in  Greek.    {1st  Division.) 

I.  Translate  in  Book  III.  of  the  Anabasis,  the  41st  para- 
graph of  the  1st  chapter. 
II.  Translate  in  the  same  Book,  the  19th  paragraph  of  the 
3d  chapter. 
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III.  Translate  in  Book  IV.  of  the  same,  the  10th  paragraph 

of  the  1st  chapter. 

IV.  Parse  "  tis,"  11  trepse"  and  "peisontai,"  in  the  first  pas- 

sage. 

V.  Parse  "tinas"  "  kataleleimenous"  "  pheugontas"  in  the 

second  passage, 
VI.  Parse  u  skotaioi"  and  "  epepese"  in  the  third  passage. 
VII.  Apply  the  general  rules  for  accent  to  the  words  in  the 
1st  passage. 

VIII.  Give  the  Rule  for  the  subjunctive  "  antcdomen,"  in  the 
second  passage,  also  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb. 
IX.  Construe  the  parenthetical  clause  in  the  third  passage. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  84. 


Questions  in  Greek.    {2d  Division.) 

I.  Translate  in  Book  I.  of  the  Anabasis,  the  5th  paragraph 

of  the  1st  chapter. 
II.  Translate  in  the  same  Book,  the  21st  paragraph  of  the 
2d  chapter. 

III.  Translate  in  the  same  Book,  the  3d  paragraph  of  the 

3d  chapter. 

IV.  Parse  "ostis,"  "ton"  and  udiatitheis"  in  the  first  passage. 
V.  Parse  "  o,"  "  leloipos  eic"  and  "  triereis"  in  the  third 

passage. 

VI.  Parse  "  andres"  "  pragmasin"  and  "  qu$"  in  the  third 
passage. 

VII.  Construe  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  passage. 
VIII.  Apply  the  general  rules  of  accent  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  second  passage. 
IX.  Construe  the  first  sentence  in  the  third  passage. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  78. 
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Questions  in  Greek  Composition.    (1st  Division.) 

Translate  into  Greek  the  following  sentences : 
I.  If  the  wise  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  they 

would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  all  the  citizens. 
II.  "We  must  bear  what  fortune  sends. 

III.  I  should  wish  to  be  contented  with  what  comes  from 

the  gods. 

IV.  If  you  do  not  do  what  you  ought,  you  will  not  prosper. 
V.  All  the  citizens  should  confer  benefits  on  the  state. 

VI.  We  must  not  be  slow  to  obey  our  parents. 
VII.  Let  us  love  the  company  of  the  temperate. 
VIII.  He  conquered  the  Persians  in  the  battle  that  took  place 
there. 

IX.  Let  us  avoid  insolence  and  pursue  what  is  just. 
X.  He  told  me  that  Heroclides  commanded  them,  with  two 
others. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89 J.. 


Questions  in  Greek  Composition.    (2d  Division.) 

Translate  into  Greek,  the  following  sentences : 
I.  The  judge  often  admired  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

II.  I  admire  those  who  transact  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

III.  The  father  rejoiced  in  his  son's  being  wise. 

IV.  I  am  vexed  that  the  bad  are  wealthy. 

V.  I  admire  your  virtue  and  that  of  your  friend. 

VI.  The  army  of  the  Persians  marches  into  the  country  of 

Scythians. 

VII.  Those  with  the  king  will  march  against  the  son  of  Philip. 
VIII.  I  wonder  at  the  men  of  the  present  day. 
IX.  The  people  there  are  doing  well. 
X.  Let  us  fly  from  the  madness  of  speaking  ill  of  every 
body. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  82. 
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Questions  in  Greek  Grammar. 

I.  Name  the  consonants  which  can  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
Greek  word. 

II.  Give  the  "  Rules  of  Euphony/'  which  apply  when  a  lin- 
gual precedes  other  consonants. 

III.  Give  the  "  Rules  of  Euphony/'  which  apply  when  v  pre- 

cedes other  consonants. 

IV.  Define  Crasis  and  Elision,  and  state  when  they  generally 

occur. 

V.  Give  and  define  the  names,  which  are  applied  to  words 
with  reference  to  the  place  and  quality  of  the  ac- 
cent. 

VI.  Give  the  Rules  for  the  accent  of  the  penult. 
VII.  Give  the  General  Rules  for  the  accent  of  nouns. 
VIII.  Give  the  Rule  for  the  accent  of  verbs  requiring  the  acute 
on  the  last  syllable. 
IX.  Name  the  Enclitics. 
X.  Name  the  Proclitics. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  1st  Division,  73|. 
"         '        "  "       2d  Division,  64f . 

Average,  69J» 


Questions  in  Algebra. 

I.  Divide  6a3+23a2b+22ab2+5b3  by  3a2+4ab+b2. 
II.  Divide  6x6—  5x5  y2—  6x4  y4+6x3  y2+15x3  y3— 9x2  y4+10x2 
y5+15  ys  by  3x3+2x2  y2+3  y2. 

III.  Reduce  3x — 1 — xi£l  to  the  form  of  a  fraction. 

3a— 2 

IV.  Reduce  10x2~ to  a  mixed  quantity. 
V.  Add  5,  £  and  ^t1  together. 

3     4  5  & 

VI.  What  is  the  sum  of  £=5,_°    and  _1_  ? 

a — b  a-f-b  a-f-x 

VII.  Required  the  product  of  x+  5+1and-^=i1. 

^  ■  a  a-}-b 

4 
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VIII.  Required  the  product  of  a-f  ^  and 

IX.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  same  powers  of  any  two 
quantities  is  exactly  divisible  by  the  difference  of  the 
quantities. 

X.  Prove  that  if  the  same  number  be  added  to  each  of  the 
terms  of  a  proper  fraction,  the  fraction  resulting  will 
be  greater  than  the  first;  and  if  it  be  added  to  the 
terms  of  an  improper  fraction,  the  resulting  fraction 
will  be  less  than  the  first. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  1st  Division,  89£. 
"  11  "       2d  Division,  85£. 

Average,  87£. 


BOYS'  ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1.  Define  the  treatise  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

2.  The  perceptive  faculties. 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Our  power  of  cognizing  essence. 

5.  Is  mind  material  ? 

6.  Our  connection  with  the  external  world. 

7.  The  senses.    Define  them. 

8.  Do  inferior  animals  possess  faculties  of  which  we  are 
destitute  ? 

9.  Character  of  the  nervous  system. 
10.    Define  seeing. 

Average  standing,  95.1.    Highest  per  cent.  100. 

Lowest       "  87. 
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Astronomy.    First  Class. 

1.  Venus — Apparent  diameter,  phases* 

2.  Telescopic  appearance  of  Mars, 

3.  Describe  Jupiter. 

4.  Saturn — His  rings. 

5.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  solar  system. 

6.  The  Moon — How  may  marine'rs  determine  their  longi- 
tude at  sea,  by  the  Moon  ?  Illustrate  with  a  diagram* 

7.  Nature  and  cause  of  tides. 

8.  Zodiacal  light. 

9.  General  description  of  comets. 
10.    Nebulas.    Binary  systems. 

Average  standing,  86.27.    Highest  per  cent.  99. 

Lowest       "  65, 


Geometry.     Second  Class. 

1.  Define  a  regular  polygon. 

2.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  given  circle. 

3.  Inscribe  a  regular  decagon  in  a  given  circle* 

4.  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  its  perimeter 
multiplied  by  half  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  Prove 
this. 

5.  Prove  that  the  perimeters  of  regular  polygons,  having 
the  same  number  of  sides*  are  to  each  other,  as  the  radii  of  the 
circumscribed  circles ;  and  also,  as  the  radii  of  the  inscribed 
circles;  and  their  areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  oi 
those  radii. 

6.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XIIL  Book  V. 

7.  Demonstrate    «        XL    *•  V. 

8.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  radius 
multiplied  by  the  circumference.    Prove  it, 
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9.    Demonstrate  Prop.  XVII.  Book  V. 
10.    What  is  the  log.  of  542.896  ? 

Average  per  cent.  88T^.     Highest  per  cent.  100. 

Lowest       "  75. 


Rhetoric  Examination.    Second  Class. 

1.  Essentials  of  a  literary  composition.  . 

2.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  moral  sublimity. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  ornament  upon  real  elevation  ? 

4.  Write  a  simile. 

5.  Write  a  metaphor. 

6.  Characteristics  of  the  following  sentence  :  "  And  God 
said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

7.  Define  bombast. 

8.  Define  a  "beautiful  form." 

9.  What  is  Wit  ? 

10.  Define  "  Jeu  de  Mots." 

Average  per  cent.  81.5.    Highest  per  cent.  100. 

Lowest       "  50. 


Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy.     Second  Class. 

1.  Define  a  dynamometer. 

2.  What  must  be  the  horse  power  of  a  locomotive  engine , 
which  moves  at  the  constant  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
on  a  level  track,  the  weight  of  the  train  being  one  hundred 
tons,  and  the  resistance  from  friction  being  equal  to  480 
pounds. 

3.  Give  the  different  kinds  of  levers,  and  define  each. 

4.  What  is  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  wheel  and  axle  ? 

5.  Define  a  screw — -Its  law  of  equilibrium. 
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6.  The  construction  and  advantages  of  Hunter's  screw. 

7.  A  power  of  twenty  pounds  acting  at  the  end  of  a  lever 
attached  to  a  screw,  describes  a  circle  of  one  hundred  inches : 
what  resistance  will  the  power  overcome,  the  distance  between 
the  threads  of  the  screw  being  two  inches  ? 

8.  Describe  the  hydraulic  press. 

9.  Rule  for  calculating  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel. 

10.  Suppose  the  area  of  the  base  of  a  vessel  to  be  two 
square  feet,  the  depth  of  water  three  feet;  require  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Average  standing,  82.08. 


JUNIOR  CLASS,  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Algebra. 

1.  What  is  a  coefficient?  What  is  an  exponent?  Define  a 
term  and  a  member  of  an  equation.  Give  the  formula  for  the 
square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities.  For  the  square  of  the 
difference  of  two  quantities. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  multiplication,  and  explain 
why  minus  multiplied  by  minus  gives  plus. 

3.  Perform  the  following  problem  by  the  first  method  of 
elimination,  (i.  e.  addition  and  subtraction.)  A  market  woman 
bought  eggs,  some  at  two  for  a  cent,  and  some  at  five  for  three 
cents,  and  gave  for  the  whole  $1  60.  She  afterwards  sold 
them  all  for  $3  10,  and  thereby  gained  half  a  cent  on  each  egg. 
Flow  many  of  each  kind  did  she  buy  ? 

The  following  by  the  second  method  of  elimination,  (z.  e. 
comparison.)  A  owes  $1,200,  and  B  $2,500;  but  neither  has 
money  enough  to  pay  his  debts.  Says  A  to  B,  "Lend  me  one- 
eighth  of  your  fortune,  and  I  can  pay  my  debts     says  B  to  A. 
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"  Lend  ine  one-ninth  of  your  fortune,  and  I  can  pay  mine." 
What  fortune  had  each  ? 

4.  The  following  by  the  third  method  of  elimination,  (i.  e* 
substitution.)  A  owes  $600,  and  B  $800 ;  but  neither  has  suf- 
ficient to  pay  his  debts.  Says  A  to  B,  11  Lend  me  one-seventh 
of  your  money,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  debts." 
"Yes,"  says  B,  "  but  lend  me  one-fifth  of  your  money,  and  I 
can  discharge  mine."  How  much  money  has  each  in  posses- 
sion ? 

The  following  by  the  best  method.  Three  boys,  A,  B  and 
C,  counting  their  money,  it  was  found  that  twice  A's  added  to 
B's  and  Cs,  would  make  $5  25  ;  that  if  As  and  twice  B's  were 
added,  and  from  the  sum  Cs  were  subtracted,  the  result  would 
be  $3  00;  and  the  three  together  had  $3  25.  How  much 
money  had  each  ? 

5.  Multiply  4a2b  (x-y)$  by  %(a~\-b)\x-y)K 

6.  Divide  3(a+¥(c-d)^  by  39m  (a+b)\c-d)K 

7.  What  is  the  zero  power  of  a  quantity  ?  Explain  the 
meaning  of  a  negative  exponent.    Multiply  3~la~2b~z  by  3a2F\ 

8.  What  is  a  pure  quadratic  equation  ?  What  is  an  affect- 
ed quadratic  equation  ?  Give  the  two  rules  for  completing  the 
square  in  an  affected  quadratic  equation. 

9.  A  poulterer  had  a  certain  number  of  fowls,  each  of  which 
produced;  during  the  year,  three  times  as  many  chickens  as 
there  were  fowls ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  found  that 
his  whole  stock,  young  and  old,  was  444.  How  many  fowls 
had  he  at  first  ? 

10.  A  grocer  filled  a  cask  containing  40  gallons  of  wine. 
He  then  drew  out  a  certain  quantity  and  filled  up  the  cask  with 
water.  After  this  he  drew  out  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  as 
before,  and  found  that  there  remained  in  the  cask  only  22|-  gal- 
lons of  pure  wine.  How  many  gallons  of  liquid  were  drawn 
out  each  time  ? 

Average,  81,5. 
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Latin  Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  nom.  terminations  and  the  gender  of  Latin 
nouns  in  the  1st  and  2d  declensions. 

2.  In  the  3d  declension,  how  do  nouns  in  es  form  their  gen- 
itive ?   Nouns  in  x  ?   Explain  the  principle  in  the  latter  case. 

3.  Decline  Jupiter,  and  explain  the  formation  of  the  nomi- 
native. How  are  compound  nouns  declined  ?  State  and  illus- 
trate the  two  methods. 

4.  How  are  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declension 
declined  ?  State  the  principle  and  illustrate.  Of  the  3d  de- 
clension ?  State  the  principle  and  illustrate  by  an  example  of 
three  terminations,  one  of  two  terminations,  and  one  of  one 
termination. 

5.  What  is  the  characteristic  vowel  of  each  conjugation 
respectively  ?  Give  the  principal  parts  of  mo'neo.  active  and 
passive.    Inflect  capio  in  the  fut.  ind.  and  pres.  subj.  active. 

6.  Give  the  pres.  ind.,  the  pres.  and  imp.  subj.  and  the  in- 
finitives of  the  verb  nolo. 

7.  Give  the  rule  for  reflexives.  (208,  R  37  and  1.)  Rule 
for  partitive  genitives.  (212.) 

8.  Rules  222,  223,  and  R  2,  224  and  225.  Rule  for  Domus 
and  Rus.  (237,  R  4.)  Rule  for  Utor,  &c.  (245.)  Rules  for 
the  genitive  and  ablative  of  place.  (221  and  254.) 

9.  Rule  for  protasis  and  apodosis.  (261.)  Rules  for  essen- 
tial part  and  oratio  obliqua.    (266,  1  and  2.) 

10.  Rules  for  inf.  with  and  without  the  subject  accusative. 
(271  and  272.)  Rules  for  gerunds  and  gerundives.  (275,  I. 
and  II.)  Change  consilia  urbem  delendi  to  the  form  with  the 
participle  in  dus. 

Average,  88.4. 
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Latin  Reader. 

1.  Translate  the  following  fable:  Mulier  quaedam  habebat 
gallinam,  quae  ei  quotidie  ovum  pariebat  aureum.  Hinc  suspi- 
cari  coepit,  illam  auri  massam  intus  celare,  et  gallinam  occidit. 
Sed  nihil  in  ea  reperit,  nisi  quod  in  aliis  gallinis  reperiri  solet. 
Itaque  dum  majoribus  divitiis  inhiabat,  etiam  minores  perdidit. 
What  is  the  force  of  the  imperfect  tense  in  pariebat  ?  Give 
the  rule  for  the  dependence  of  suspicari.    Of  illam  celare. 

2.  Translate  the  following:  Ceres  quum  nesciret  ubi  filia 
esset,  earn  per  totum  orbem  terrarum  quaesivit.  In  quo  itinere 
ad  Celeum  venit,  regem  Eleusiniorum,  cujus  uxor  Metanira 
puerum  Triptolemum  pepererat,  rogavitque  ut  se  tanquam 
nutricem  in  domum  reciperent. 

3.  Rule  for  the  subjunctive  in  nesciret.  Rule  for  the  sub- 
junctive in  esset.    Parse  pepererat. 

4.  Translate  the  following :  Primus  triumphans  urbem  in- 
travit.  Cloacas  fecit ;  Capitolium  inchoavit.  Tricesimo  octavo 
imperii  anno  per  Anci  filios,  quibus  regnum  eripuerat,  occisus 
est. 

5.  Parse  the  following  words  :  Primus,  intravit,  inchoavit, 
anno,  filios,  quibus,  eripuerat,  occisus  est.  What  would  be  the 
meaning  of primum,  in  place  of  primus?  State  the  difference 
between  the  two  words. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  and  principal  parts  of  occisus  est. 
Give  the  derivatation,  meaning,  and  principal  parts  of  a  verb 
whose  pres.  inf.  is  the  same  in  form. 

7.  Translate  the  following :  Sexto  decimo  anno  post  reges 
exactos,  populus  Romas  seditionem  fecit,  questus  quod  tributis 
et  militia  a  senatu  exhauriretur.  Magna  pars  plebis  urbem 
reliquit,  et  in  montem  trans  Anienem  amnem  secessit.  Turn 
patres  turbati  Menenium  Agrippam  miserunt  ad  plebem,  qui 
earn  senatui  conciliaret. 

8.  Parse  the  words,  Reges,  exactos,  Romce,  questus, 

9.  Exhauriretur,  plebis,  amnem,  patres, 
10.     Turbati,  miserunt,  senatui,  conciliaret. 

Average,  81.4. 
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GIRLS"  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  TPIE  SENIOR  CLASS. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

1.  „  Give  the  principal  events  of  Goldsmith's  life. 

2.  Give  Campbell's  criticism  of  the  Deserted  Village,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  of  Goldsmith  as  a  writer. 

3.  Give  five  "  word-pictures." 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  words,  gambol,  remitting, 
choked  and  solitary. 

5.  Give  your  own  criticism  of  the  poem. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  99. 


History  and  Derivation  of  Words. 

1.  Why  is  language  characterized  as  "fossil  poetry?" 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  words,  pastime,  diversion, 
transport,  rapture,  ravishment  and  ecstasy. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word,  religion,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  changes  it  has  undergone. 

4.  Give  one  of  the  two  generally  received  theories  of  the 
origin  of  language. 

5.  Give  the  history  and  derivation  of  the  words,  simplicity, 
duplicity,  innocent  and  silly. 

6.  Give  the  history  and  derivation  of  the  words,  humility f 
angel,  martyr,  apostle,  evangel  and  advocate. 

7.  Give  two  illustrations  of  the  u  fatal  imposture  and  force 
of  words." 

8.  Give  the  nature  of  the  words  which  came  to  us  through 
the  Norman  French,  with  illustrations. 

9.  Give  some  words  to  show  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  races. 

10.  Give  the  history  and  derivation  of  saunterer  and  poltroon. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  99.4. 
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Evidences  of  Christianity, 

1.  Prove  that  Deism,  as  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  offers 
no  refuge. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  authenticity"  and  "  credi- 
bility" as  used  in  these  lectures  ? 

3.  Prove  that  the  New  Testament  books  have  undergone 
no  material  alteration. 

4.  Give  the  "  consequences  of  supposing  the  writers  of  the 
gospel  not  to  have  been  sincere  in  their  statements." 

5.  Prove  that  if  miracles  were  wrought  in  attestation  of 
the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  can  be  rendered 
credible  to  us  by  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  testimony. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97.5. 


Latin.     VirgiVs  JEneid,  Book  I. 

1.  Construe  from  180th  to  186th  lines,  inclusive. 

2.  Parse  "  Talia  voce  refert,"  208th  line. 

3.  Translate  from  "  0,  qui,"  229th  line,  to  "  orbis,"  233d 
line. 

4.  Construe  from  "Olli,"  254th  line,  to  " vertit,"  260th  line. 

5.  Translate  from  297th  to  300th  line,  inclusive. 

6.  Dispose  of  the  words,  from  "  volat,"  300th  line,  to  "  oris," 
inclusive. 

7.  Explain  "  Yos  accestis." 

8.  Explain  "  Fatis  rependens  contraria." 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Ilia. 

10.  Explain  "  Vocatos  nec  jam,"  219th  line. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  99. 
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French. 

1.  Faites  l'analyse  grammatical  de  la  phrase  suivante : 
Les  hommes,  que  nous-avous  vus  et  dont  notre  soeur  nous  a 
parle,  sont  arrives  hier. 

2.  Quels  sont  les  homonymes  des  mots  suivants ;  Cent, 
dans,  faim,  par,  soie. 

3.  Conjuguez  les  verbes  suivants :  Comprendre,  devenir, 
permettre,  vivre,  souffrir. 

Syntaxe. 

4.  Donnez  la  regie  du  pluriel  de  ail. 

5.  Donnez  la  regie  concernant  le  genre  de  "gens." 

6.  Quand  le  substantif  "  hymme"  est  il  masculin  ?  Quand 
est  il  feminin  ? 

7.  Donnez  la  regie  du  pluriel  de  "  travail." 

8.  Quand  le  mot  "  personne"  est  il  masculin,  quand  est  il 
feminin  ? 

9.  Translate  into  French;  Moore's 

u  Oh !  breathe  not  his  name,"  &c. 
10.    Dictation  from  Cormenin's  "  Livres  des  Orateurs."  Sub- 
ject, Lamennais.. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  84. 

In  the  above  dictation,  the  scholars  had  not  the  aid  of  any 
book  or  dictionary. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Astronomy. 

1.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  superior  planets. 

2.  How  can  a  planet  be  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star  ? 

3.  Give  the  times  of  rotation  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

4.  How  has  the  velocity  of  light  been  ascertained  from  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  ? 

5.  Causes  of  the  vanishing  of  Saturn's  ring. 

6.  Describe  Uranus, 
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7.  History  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 

8.  Real  and  apparent  motions  of  the  planets. 

9.  Direction  of  motion  of  comets,  and  inclination  of  their 
orbits. 

10.  Physical  nature  of  comets. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89*. 


Geometry.    First  Division. 

1 .  Book  V.  Prop.  X.  Two  regular  polygons  of  the  same 
number  of  sides,  can  always  be  formed,  the  one  circumscribed 
about  a  circle,  the  other  inscribed  in  it,  which  shall  differ  from 
each  other  by  less  than  any  given  surface. 

2.  Book  V.  Prop  XV.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  half  the  radius  by  the  circumference. 

3.  Book  VI.  Prop.  V.  If  from  a  point  without  a  plane,  a 
perpendicular  be  drawn  to  that  plane,  and  oblique  lines  be 
drawn  to  different  points ;  first,  the  oblique  lines  which  meet 
the  plane  at  points  equally  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular, are  equal;  second,  of  the  oblique  lines,  which 
meet  the  plane  at  unequal  distances,  the  one  passing  through 
the  remote  point  is  the  longer. 

4.  Book  VI.  Prop.  XV.  If  two  straight  lines  be  cut  by 
three  parallel  planes,  they  will  be  divided  proportionally. 

5.  Book  VI.  Prop.  XX.  The  sum  of  the  plane  angles, 
which  include  any  polyedral  angle,  is  less  than  four  right 
angles. 

6.  Define  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon. 

7.  Define  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid. 

8.  Book  VII.  Prop.  IL  In  every  prism  the  sections  form- 
ed by  parallel  planes,  are  equal  polygons. 

9.  Book  VII.  Prop.  IV.  The  convex  surface  of  a  right 
pyramid  is  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  its  base,  multiplied  by 
one-half  its  slant  hight. 

1.0.    Book  VII.  Prop.  VIII.  If  two  paiallclopipedons  have 
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a  common  lower  base,  and  upper  bases  in  the  same  plane,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  they  are  equivalent. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  94. 


Geometry.     Second  Division. 

1.  Book  I.  Prop.  IV.  When  two  straight  lines  intersect 
each  other,  the  opposite  or  verticle  angles  are  equal. 

2.  Book  L  Prop.  V.  Two  triangles,  which  have  two  sides, 
and  the  included  angle  of  one,  equal  to  two  sides,  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  are  equal. 

3.  Book  I.  Prop.  XIII.  The  greater  side  of  every  trian- 
gle is  opposite  the  greater  angle,  and  conversely,  the  greater 
angle  is  opposite  the  greater  side. 

4.  Book  I.  Prop.  XIX.  If  two  straight  lines  meet  a  third 
line,  making  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  lines  are  parallel. 

5.  Book  II.  Prop.  VI.  If  four  magnitudes  are  in  propor- 
tion, they  will  be  in  proportion  by  composition  or  division. 

6.  Book  II.  Prop.  X.  If  any  number  of  magnitudes  are 
proportionals,  any  one  antecedent  will  be  to  its  consequent 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  to  the  sum  of  all  the  conse- 
quents. 

7.  Book  III.  Prop  X.  Two  parallels  intercept  equal  arcs 
of  the  circumference. 

8.  Book  III.  Prop.  XX.  The  angle  formed  by  two  secants 
is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of  the  arcs  included  between 
its  sides. 

9.  Book  III.  Prob.  VI.  Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a 
line,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

10.  Book  III.  Prob.  X.  Three  sides  of  a  triangle  being 
given  to  construct  the  triangle. 


Percentage  of  correct  answers.  78. 
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Latin  Reader. 

1.  Translate  the  first  paragraph  in  Mythology. 

2.  Translate  the  fourth  paragraph. 

3.  Translate  the  fifth  paragraph. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  diciturf  and  compare  prces- 
tantissimus. 

5.  Parse  junxisset,  in  the  sixth  paragraph. 

6.  Parse  moreretur. 

7.  Translate  the  seventh  paragraph. 

8.  Decline  cui,  and  parse  vellet  in  the  eighth  paragraph. 

9 .  Translate  the  ninth  paragraph. 
10.  Give  an  account  of  Tantalus. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  98. 


French. 

1.  La  Cloche  Natale* 

2.  Traduisez  le  page  53,  du  philosophe  sous  les  toits. 

3.  Traduisez  en  Fran^ais  suivantes,  "  He  inquired  whether 
smoke  was  disagreeable  to  his  companions."  "  Moral  law  as 
distinguished  from  physical  law,  is  any  general  expression  of 
what  ought  to  be." 

4.  Conjuguez  les  verbes  suivants  :  Faire,  dire,  battre  venir 
et  couvrir. 

5.  Qu'est-ce-que  l'adjectif. 

G.    Qu'appelez-vous  degres  de  signification. 

7.  Donnez  les  adjectifs  possessifs  des  deux  genres. 

8.  Comment-forme-t-on  le  feminin  en  f. 

9.  Donnez  le  feminin  des  adjectifs  trompeur,  vengeur,  blanc7 
frais,  nouveau. 

10.  Comment  forme-t-on  le  feminin  des  adjectifs  en  er. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  93, 
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JUNIOR  CLASS,  FIRST  DIVISION. 
Rhetoric. 

1.  Definition  and  origin  of  figurative  language. 

2.  State  whether  figurative  language  is  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  a  composition,  and  whether  all  writers  should  at- 
tempt it. 

3.  Define  simile,  and  mention  the  restrictions  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  use  of  it. 

4.  Definition  of  style,  and  the  names  of  the  different  classes. 

5.  Define  precision,  and  state  the  ways  in  which  it  is  most 
frequently  violated. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  synonymous  terms. 

7.  Name  the  different  sources  of  obscurity. 

8.  Give  the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  relatives, 
conjunctions  and  prepositions. 

9.  Define  harmony,  and  mention  in  what  it  consists. 

10.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  the  unity  of  a  sen- 
tence may  be  violated. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  95. 


Na  tural  Philosophy . 

1.  Properties  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Explain  why  water  rises  in  tubes. 

3.  The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  its  thickness  m  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  globe,  and  its  comparative  weight. 

4.  Define  sound,  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  sound 
vibrations  may  be  rendered  visible. 

5.  Explain  reflection  of  sound. 

6.  Name  the  sources  of  light  and  the  classification  of  bod- 
ies in  regard  to  their  power  of  giving  light. 

7.  Reflection  of  light. 

8.  Explain  what  effect  the  atmosphere  has  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  celestial  bodies. 
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9.    Explain  the  rainbow. 
10.    Describe  the  structure  of  the  eye. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  90. 

Latin  Reader. 

1.  State  the  manner  in  which  adjectives  are  declined  and 
compared. 

2.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  ac- 
tive in  the  four  conjugations. 

3.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  tenses  in  the  indicative  ac- 
tive third  conjugation. 

4.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  dicer  e,  in  the  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive active. 

5.  Translate  "  Omnes  moriemur,  alii  citius,  alii  serius," 
and  parse  "  serius." 

6.  Translate  "Elephantus  oditmuremet  su-em,"  and  parse 
"  suem." 

7.  Translate  "  Ceres  frumentum  invenit;  Bacchus  vinum; 
Mercurius  litteras." 

8.  Translate  "  Miltiades  Athenas  totamque  Greciam  libe- 
ravit." 

9.  Translate  "  Plurimi  Scythae  bellicosissimi  homines,  lacte 
vescuntur,"  and  parse  "lacte." 

10.  Translate  "  Mithridatem,  Ponti  regem,  Tigranes,  rex 
Armenius  excepit." 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  88. 

French. 

1.  Write  the  following  adjectives  in  the  feminine :  Actif, 
peureux,  beau7  faible,  dur,  vert,  nouveau,  bon. 

2.  Write  the  following  nouns  in  the  plural :  L 'animal,  le 
chapeau,  le  bois,  la  croix,  la  femme,  le  genon,  le  canal,  le  neven. 
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3.  Prefix  the  article  to  the  following  nouns :  Ami,  unite, 
jardin,  ormeau,  meunier,  sucre,  acajou,  farine. 

4.  Write  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  "etre,"  nega- 
tively. 

5.  Write  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  "  battre"  and 
"  savoir." 

6.  Write  the  past  definite  of  the  verbs  "  pouvoir"  and 
"  boire." 

Translate  the  following  sentences : 

7.  Have  you  good  cloaks  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  have  good  cloaks, 
good  hats  and  good  leather  shoes. 

8.  Are  you  not  very  cold  ?  No,  sir,  I  am  neither  cold  nor 
warm,  but  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty. 

9.  Are  your  brothers  and  sisters  very  quick  ?  My  brothers 
are  quick  and  my  sisters  are  lazy. 

10.  Is  your  brother's  coat  handsome  ?  My  brother  has  a 
handsome  cloth  coat  and  an  old  silk  cravat. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  82. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS, 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

1.  Give  the  particulars  to  be  observed  in  describing  natu- 
ral scenery. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  allegory  and  a  met- 
aphor. 

3.  Express,  metaphorically,  the  following :  "  The  wind 
moves  rapidly,  though  it  is  seldom  heard."  "  The  hands  of 
the  clock  move  round  without  noise/' 

4.  Define  Prosopopoeia. 

5.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  similie  or  comparison. 

6.  Define  hyperbole. 

7.  Paraphrase  the  proverb,  "  Truth  lies  in  a  well." 

G 
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8.  Define  apostrophe,  and  give  an  example. 

9.  Define  antithesis,  and  give  its  uses. 

10.  Define  interrogation,  exclamation  and  vision,  and  give 
their  uses. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97.4. 


Physical  Geography. 

1.  Of  what  does  Physical  Geography  treat? 

2.  Give  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. 

3.  Describe  coralline  formations. 

4.  Describe  a  plateau;  give  the  boundaries  of  the  plateau 
of  North  America,  and  name  its  different  sections. 

5.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  mountain  system  of 
the  old  world. 

6.  Describe  the  districts  of  the  European  plain. 

7.  Describe  the  two  great  classes  of  volcanoes,  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

8.  What  are  artesian  wells  ? 

9.  Describe  the  three  general  movements  to  which  the 
ocean  is  subject. 

10.  Explain  the  generally  adopted  theory  of  the  cause  of 
currents. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89.4. 


French  History. 

1.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  early  history  of  France  until  the 
foundation  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings. 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

3.  During  what  reigns  did  the  Normans  invade  France  ? 
Give  the  result  of  the  second  invasion. 
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4.  State  the  origin  of  the  title  11  Dauphin,"  and  the  reign 
in  which  it  was  first  adopted. 

5.  Name  the  reigns  signalized  by  the  appearance  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Huguenots. 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

7.  Name  six  distinguished  Frenchmen  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  state  for  what  they  were  distinguished. 

8.  Write  an  abstract  of  the  revolution  of  1789. 

9.  "What  was  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Khine  ?" 
10.    Repeat  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Napoleon. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  86.2. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  advanced 
classes  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools : 

Written  Arithmetic. 

1.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  10,  24,  36  and  40  ? 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  24|-  and  16?  by  their  difference. 

3.  Divide  $6,000  between  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  shall 
receive  $5  as  often  as  B  receives  $3,  and  B  shall  receive  $4 
as  often  as  C  receive  $2J.    What  will  each  receive  ? 

4.  Divide  J  by  five-hundredths. 

5.  What  sum  of  money  will  be  received  from  a  bank  on  a 
note  of  $800  for  ninety  days  ? 

6.  A  broker  receives  $12;000  to  invest  in  cotton,  after  de- 
ducting his  commission  of  2^  per  cent.  How  much  cotton  at 
10  J  cents  per  pound,  can  he  buy  ? 

7.  A  boy  being  asked  what  time  it  was,  answered,  that  the 
time  past  noon  was  -|  of  the  time  to  midnight.  What  was  the 
time  ? 

8.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $125,  and  sold  it  for  20  per 
cent,  more  than  he  paid  for  it,  but  10  per  cent,  less  than  he 
asked  for  it.    What  did  he  ask  for  it  ? 

9.  I  bought  goods  and  sold  them  at  12^  per  cent,  profit, 
and  invested  the  proceeds,  and  sold  the  goods  at  12^  per  cent, 
loss.    Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  per  cent.  ? 

10.  The  sum  of  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  and  the  long- 
est side  is  64  feet;  the  length  of  one  of  the  shortest  sides  is 
16  feet.    What  is  the  length  of  the  diagonal  ? 
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Mental  Arithmetic. 

1.  If  a  certain  number  be  increased  by  \  and  |-  of  itself, 
the  sum  will  be  61.    What  is  the  number  ? 

2.  A  man  paid  -|  of  his  money  to  one  person,  |  of  the  re- 
mainder to  another,  when  he  found  he  had  six  dollars  left. 
How  much  money  had  he  at  first  ? 

3.  A  man  sold  -|  of  his  sheep  to  one  man,  and  1  of  the  re- 
mainder to  another,  and  had  six  sheep  left.  How  many  sheep 
had  he  at  first  ? 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  21  times  41  plus  31  times  51. 

5.  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  nuts  he  had,  answered, 
that  if  he  had  i  as  many  more,  1  and  |  as  many  more,  and 
then  should  give  away  five  quarts,  he  would  have  twice  as 
many  as  he  had  at  first.    How  many  nuts  had  he  ? 

6.  What  is  the  interest  of  $60  for  93  days  ? 

7.  What  is  the  interest  of  $150  for  63  days  ? 

8.  What  is  the  interest  of  $200  for  123  days  ? 

9.  What  per  cent  of  9*  is  41  ? 

10.  A  man  bought  a  horse,  a  cow  and  a  sheep,  for  $65.  He 
paid  for  the  cow  eight  times  as  much  as  for  the  sheep,  and  he 
paid  for  the  horse  seven  times  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the 
cow.    What  did  he  pay  for  each  ? 


Geography. 

1.  Name,  in  order,  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  that 
flow  into  the  Atlantic,  beginning  on  the  north  east. 

2.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

4.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America,  and  their 
capitals. 

5.  Name,  in  the  order  of  population,  six  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Europe. 
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6.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  of  France. 

7.  Give  the  latitude  of  London,  Paris,  Quebec,  Cincinnati 
and  Washington. 

8.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  each  of  the  four 
grand  divisions  of  the  globe. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  rivers  in  Asia. 
10.    Name  the  principal  rivers  and  mountains  in  Africa. 


Grammar. 

1.  Name  the  elements  of  a  complex  sentence. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  folio,  cargo,  cameo,  axis,  bandit, 
cherub,  radius,  memorandum,  nebula,  stratum,  automaton. 

3.  Conjugate  sit,  lie,  cleave  and  drink. 

4.  Name  the  third  person  singular  of  the  different  modes 
and  tenses  of  the  verb  choose. 

5.  Define  voice. 

6.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sentences : 
"  Since  his  return  to  school  he  has  learned  all  his  lessons  save 
one." 

7.  He  desires  nothing  but  riches. 

8.  Such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee. 

9.  He  gave  me  what  I  desired. 

10.  Correct  and  analyze  the  following  sentence :  I  do  not 
know  who  to  send. 


History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Roger  Williams. 

5.  State  some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Perm. 
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6.  Name  the  American  Generals  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

7.  Name  the  English  Generals  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

8.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Washington. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1775. 
10.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1777. 


Spelling. 

Schedule,  symmetry,  piquancy,  parachute,  huguenot,  hemorr- 
hage, guaiacum,  porphyry,  restaurateur,  isothermal,  chalybe- 
ate, gherkin,  saccharine,  lachrymal,  erysipelas,  empyreal,  idio- 
syncrasy, puncheon,  chirurgeon,  dishabille. 


The  average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  in  all  of  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Grammar  Schools,  was  more  than  75 ;  in  spelling, 
the  percentage  was  over  90. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council 

of  the  City  op  Providence: — 

In  rendering  the  account  of  their  proceedings  for  the  past 
year,  prescribed  by  law,  the  School  Committee  have  little  that 
is  new  to  report.  They  have  received  the  schools  from  a 
long  line  of  predecessors,  embracing  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  the  ripest  scholars,  as  well  as  of  the  ablest  and 
most  honored  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  These  schools,  ex- 
hibiting as  they  do,  under  their  present  organization,  the 
matured  growth  of  the  united  wisdom  and  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  have  been  regarded  as  too  valuable  a 
possession  to  be  made  the  subject  of  incautious  experiment  or 
rash  innovation.  While  the  Committee  have  not  hesitated  to 
introduce  changes,  where  changes  were  clearly  demanded, 
they  have  preferred  that  the  schools,  as  by  a  natural  growth, 
should  mould  and  shape  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  rather  than  antici- 
pate these.  They  have  been  especially  careful  not  to  disturb 
that  which  was  well,  until  they  were  sure  of  being  able  to 
substitute  something  better.  Under  the  control  of  such  a 
policy,  no  considerable  alterations  could  be  expected  within 
the  brief  space  of  a  year.  By  looking  back,  however,  through 
a  period  of  five  or  ten  years,  the  Committee  have  the  satis- 
faction to  believe,  that  evidences  of  steady  and  marked  im- 
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provement  will  be  discovered.  This  improvement,  they  think, 
will  be  seen  in  the  better  accommodations  of  the  school 
rooms ;  in  the  more  efficient  ventilation  which  has  been  se- 
cured in  some  of  the  buildings ;  in  a  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete grading  and  classification  of  the  schools ;  in  the  preva- 
lence of  higher  standards  of  instruction  and  attainment  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  in  the  advanced  and  more  efficient 
condition  of  the  High  School. 

The  arrangements  and  accommodations  of  the  Bridgham 
School  are,  perhaps,  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  visited  it,  as, 
the  model  school  of  New  England.  In  the  construction  of  the 
building,  special  provision  was  made  for  securing  to  the 
several  rooms  thorough  ventilation.  Instead  of  the  foul  and 
heated  air  being  simply  allowed  to  ascend  and  escape  by  its 
own  buoyancy,  it  is  drawn  into  a  large  flue,  and  carried  off, — 
in  the  winter,  through  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace ;  and,  in 
the  summer,  by  the  action  of  a  ventilator  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  This  new  and  far  more  efficient  method  of 
changing  the  air  of  the  school  room,  has  been  extended,  with 
the  best  results,  to  such  other  of  the  buildings  as  have,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  undergone  alterations  allowing  of 
its  introduction. 

Perhaps  a  sufficiently  good  idea  of  the  present  standards 
of  attainment  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  examinations  to  which  the  several  classes 
in  them  have  recently  been  subjected.  These  examinations 
were  conducted  by  written  questions  and  written  answers. 
The  questions  were  selected  by  the  Superintendent,  and  were 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  pupils,  after  they  had 
assembled  and  were  seated  at  their  desks,  pen  in  hand,  to 
answer  them.  A  list  of  the  questions  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  report,  together  with  the  average  percentage  of  cor- 
rect answers  given  by  the  several  classes. 

As  a  similar  mode  of  examination  has  been  adopted,  within 
a  few  years  past,  in  several  of  our  neighboring  cities ;  and  as 
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the  results  of  such  examinations  have  very  generally  been 
published,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  comparing  our  own 
with  other  schools,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of 
their  relative  position.  Those  of  the  Committee  who  have 
sat  down  to  such  a  comparison  have,  on  its  completion,  arisen 
with  increased  confidence  in  our  school  system,  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  results  which  it  is  each  year  working  out 
for  the  city. 

For  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  during  the  past 
year,  upon  the  different  grades  of  schools,  and  for  the  altera- 
tions made  in  the  school  houses,  the  Committee  would  refer 
the  City  Council  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  is 
herewith  presented,  as  a  part  of  this  report.  They  would 
also  ask  the  attention  of  the  City  Council  to  some  of  the  val- 
uable suggestions  embodied  in  that  report.  They  would  par- 
ticularly commend  to  their  consideration  the  importance  of 
devising  some  means  of  arresting  the  growing  evil,  vagrancy, — 
of  gathering  from  the  streets  and  bringing  into  the  schools 
the  large  number  of  children,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
costly  and  beneficent  provisions,  at  present  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  them.  They  are  aware  that  the  subject  is  beset 
with  great  difficulties,  but  they  deem  it  one  of  so  grave  im- 
portance, as  to  demand  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the 
city  authorities. 

Another  important  topic  adverted  to,  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's report,  is  the  dependence  of  the  success  of  the  schools 
upon  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  them,  not  only  by  the  School 
Committee,  but  by  the  parents  of  the  children  and  by  the  citi- 
zens generally.  The  whole  history  of  our  schools,  from  their 
first  establishment  down  to  the  present  time,  illustrates  this 
truth.  Whenever  they  have  ceased  to  be  prominent  subjects 
of  thought  and  interest,  they  have  retrograded,  and  the  ends  of 
their  establishment  have  been  less  perfectly  answered.  When- 
ever public  attention  has  been  specially  turned  towards  them, 
and  the  more  influential  citizens  have  habitually  lent  the  sup- 
port of  their  interest,  and  presence,  and  co-operation,  they 
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have  advanced  in  character  and  efficiency,  and  have  yielded  a 
more  abundant  return  for  the  care  and  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance. However  perfect  the  organization  of  our  schools, — 
however  complete  our  school  system, — it  will  not  take  care 
of  itself.  Constant  effort, — perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  their  management  and  supervision, 
is  the  price  that  must  ever  be  paid  for  good  schools.  With- 
out this,  no  matter  how  elevated  the  character  of  our  schools, 
— no  matter  how  munificent  the  provisions  for  their  mainten- 
ance,— they  will  rapidly  degenerate,  until  they  at  length  be- 
come little  more  than  a  mere  routine  of  barren  exercises  and 
forms. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  town  council  to 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  opening,  just  sixty  years  ago,  are  the  following : — "  That 
they  endeavor  to  impress  their  pupils  with  a  sense  of  the  Be- 
ing and  Providence  of  God,  and  the  obligation  they  are  under 
to  love  and  reverence  Him ;  their  duty  to  their  parents  and 
masters ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
mutual  love ;  tenderness  to  brute  creatures ;  the  happy  ten- 
dency of  self-government,  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sa- 
cred institution ;  the  duty  they  owe  their  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  its  laws ;  and  that  they  caution  them 
against  the  prevailing  vices."  The  Committee  wish  that  every 
teacher,  and  every  parent,  and  every  committee-man,  and 
every  one  connected  with  the  schools,  could  be  baptized  into 
the  spirit  of  these  recommendations.  They  fear,  that  in  the 
greatly  enlarged  courses  of  instruction,  and  amidst  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  so  many  different  studies,  the  primary  and  para- 
mount object  of  all  education, — the  formation  of  character, — 
is  too  much  lost  sight  of.  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  schools  were  established,  and  are  maintained,  not  to  make 
grammarians,  and  arithmeticians,  and  geographers,  but  in- 
telligent, upright  and  worthy  citizens  j  not  to  rear  historians, 
and  philosophers,  and  scholars,  but  honorable,  high-minded, 
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and  large-hearted  men  and  women.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
this, — the  noble  end  of  education, — constantly  in  view,  that 
either  school  teacher  or  school  committee-man,  will  compre- 
hend and  feel  the  responsibility  and  true  dignity  of  his  office. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE  I.  CHAOE, 
WILLIAM  C.  SNOW, 
GEORGE  B.  PECK. 


In  Common  Council,  June  4:th,  1860. 
Ordered,  That  the  same  be  received. 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  cause 
five  hundred  copies  thereof  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A.  G.  GREENE,  Clerk. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  same  day,  Read  and  concurred. 

S.  W.  BROWN,  Clerk. 


Approved. 

JABEZ  C.  KNIGHT,  Mayor. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM  THE 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Providence,  May  4,  1860. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  oj  Providence  : — 

Gentlemen : — I  am  happy  to  report  the  continued  and  un- 
diminished prosperity  of  all  our  schools.  No  material  changes, 
either  in  their  internal  and  external  condition,  have  occurred, 
during  the  past  term.  From  the  examinations  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  schools,  recently  held,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  pupils  generally  are  making  commendable 
proficiency  in  the  several  studies.  The  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  have  already  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence, 
that  but  little  improvement  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
single  term.  We  are  not,  however,  to  rest  satisfied  with  any 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  any  school  may  be  advanced, 
however  great  it  may  be ;  but  we  should  aim  to  elevate  them, 
by  all  judicious  and  liberal  ineaus,  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection that  can  be  reached. 

Our  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  should  receive  our 
first  and  special  attention.  These  may  be  rendered  far  more 
efficient  and  thorough  than  they  are  at  present.    In  many  of 
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them,  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  according  to  the  schedule, 
has  not  been  fully  made.  There  is  observable,  in  some  of 
our  schools,  a  want  of  exactness  and  precision  in  the  instruc- 
tion given.  Many  teachers  follow  too  closely  the  old  beaten 
track, — the  mechanical  routine  of  daily  recitations. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  interest  their  pupils  by  varied  and  fa- 
miliar illustrations,  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  comprehension. 
They  seem  not  to  understand  that  the  young  seldom  retain 
long  the  remembrance  of  anything  that  does  not  awaken  pleas- 
ing emotions,  unless  it  be  impressed  on  their  memories  by 
frequent  and  almost  daily  reviews.  So  that  it  is  often  to  be 
remarked,  that  much  that  was  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  is  forgotten  before  its  close.  One  thing,  and  only  one, 
should  be  taught  at  a  time,  and  this  should  be  taught  thor- 
oughly. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  teaching  reading. 
The  attempt  to  instruct  pupils,  as  is  now  often  the  case  in 
our  lower  grade  of  schools,  in  articulation,  enunciation,  modu- 
lation, emphasis,  and  the  higher  qualities  of  the  voice,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  absurd.  Too  little  time  is 
now  spent  in  training  the  voice  to  a  clear,  distinct  and  rapid 
enunciation,  which  is  the  first  and  most  important  character- 
istic of  good  reading.  As  soon  as  pupils  can  pronounce 
imperfectly  a  few  short,  easy  words,  they  are  required  to 
attempt  to  read  sentences  from  a  reading  book,  which  they 
do  in  a  most  bungling  manner,  hesitating  at  almost  every 
word.  This  practice  should  be  discarded  from  our  Primary 
Schools.  It  is  ecfually  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  teacher 
of  music  on  the  pianoforte  to  require  his  pupils,  as  soon  as 
they  could  strike  two  or  three  notes  correctly,  to  begin  to 
practice  some  difficult  piece  of  music. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  in  our 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools,  is  very  marked  and  strik- 
ing. While  some  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, others  are  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  some 
instances,  there  are  causes  operating  to  the  injury  of  a  school 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove ;  but  in  general  the  success  of 
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a  school  depends  upon  the  faithful  efforts  of  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Results  always  show  the  amount  of  work 
faithfully  performed.  The  schools  that  have  received  the 
most  attention  from  members  of  the  committee  and  parents, 
are  uniformly  the  best.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  bene- 
fited by  frequent  visits  from  those  interested  in  their  work. 

It  is  a  common  error,  especially  with  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, that  they  govern  too  much.  They  adopt  too  many  rules 
for  the  government  of  their  schools,  and  these  are  too  precise 
and  definite.  Where  everything  is  to  be  done  by  a  specific 
rule,  and  the  slightest  deviation  is  regarded  as  an  offence, 
these  must  be  almost  innumerable,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
teacher's  valuable  time  must  be  required  in  examining  cases 
of  discipline,  and  in  administering  the  prescribed  penalties. 
For  every  law  must  have  its  appropriate  penalty,  and  when 
broken,  this  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  or  the 
law  becomes  nugatory  and  worthless.  This  is  an  universal 
principle,  and  is  as  applicable  in  the  school  room  as  elsewhere. 

A  teacher  is  always  embarrassed  by  a  multiplicity  of  rules. 
There  are  some  schools  in  which  a  pupil  cannot  drop  a  book 
or  pencil,  or  turn  his  head,  or  even  smile,  without  incurring 
some  mark  or  check  for  a  misdemeanor.  These  occur  so 
often  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
a  correct  account  of  them.  And  when  a  pupil  has  received  a 
certain  number  of  marks  or  checks,  as  they  are  called,  he  is 
summoned  to  the  teacher's  desk  to  receive  corporal  punish- 
ment. In  a  majority  of  cases,  this  disobedience  of  the  pupil 
is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  inattention,  and  not  a  wilful 
disregard  of  the  teacher's  commands.  Corporal  punishment 
ought  never  to  be  inflicted  under  such  circumstances.  It 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  pupil's  sense  of  justice,  and 
would  arouse  within  him  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  rebellion. 

It  is  universally  true,  or  nearly  so,  that,  that  school  is  the 
best  governed  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  rules,  and  where 
these  refer  to  general  principles  of  conduct,  and  not  to  par- 
ticular acts. 
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There  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  out  of  this  multiplicity 
of  rules,  and  which  is  becoming  quite  common  in  our  schools, 
that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  I  refer  to  what  is 
called  the  self-reporting  system.  Where  trivial  and  petty 
offences  are  numerous,  the  teachers  feel  compelled  to  require 
the  scholars  to  keep  an  account  of  their  own  checks  or  de- 
merit marks,  and  to  report  them  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
This  is  directly  leading  them  into  temptation.  It  places  be- 
fore them  the  strongest  inducements  to  deceive.  It  virtually 
offers  a  premium  for  lying.  It  lessens  the  sacred  regard  for 
truth,  which  is  the  first  and  most  essential  element  of  moral 
character.  It  is  better,  a  thousand  times,  that  a  pupil  be  de- 
ficient in  some  daily  lesson  of  his  class,  or  transgress  some 
petty  rule  without  its  being  known,  than  to  make  one  false 
report,  or  to  equivocate,  or  even  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  strictly  and  sacredly  true.  No  intellectual 
good,  however  great,  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  moral  principle.  Under  such  a  system  as  this,  the  truly 
conscientious  pupil,  who  always  reports  the  truth,  must  have 
his  offences  recorded  in  a  note  book,  and  at  length  be  pun- 
ished for  acts  that  have  not  really  disturbed  the  school,  and 
many  of  which  would  not  have  been  known  without  his  honest 
confession ;  while  others,  whose  consciences  are  less  sensitive, 
or  who  have  become  expert  in  concealing  their  faults,  escape 
altogether.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  teachers  of  long 
experience,  who  contend  for  the  self-reporting  system,  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  school  government.  There  may  be 
schools  where  the  moral  sense  has  become  so  cultivated  and 
trained,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  pupils  without  endangering  their  integrity ;  and 
there  may  be  some  pupils  in  all  schools  who  would  report 
correctly  every  fault'  and  every  failure  of  lesson,  when  re- 
quired. But  such  schools  are  rare,  and  the  teachers  who  can 
elevate  all  their  pupils  to  such  a  standard  of  moral  excellence, 
seldom  found. 

Under  careful  and  vigilant  teachers,  pupils  may  sometimes 
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be  allowed,  with  safety,  to  keep  an  account  of  their  perfect 
and  imperfect  lessons ;  but  they  should  always  report  at  the 
end  of  each  recitation,  whilst  the  teacher  is  able  to  correct 
any  mistakes  that  may  occur. 

The  best  interests  of  our  schools  demand  that  we  have  some 
more  definite  and  exact  method  than  we  have  at  present,  of 
determining  the  precise  time  that  each  pupil  spends  in  each 
of  the  classes  and  grades  of  our  schools ;  so  that  when  a  pupil 
is  not  promoted  from  class  to  class,  and  grade  to  grade,  at 
the  prescribed  time,  it  may  be  known  where  the  fault  is.  In 
this  way,  each  principal  and  assistant  teacher  can  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  their  classes,  each  term ;  and  not  only 
for  the  amount  of  work,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  performed.  It  now  frequently  happens  that  pupils 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools,  when  they  ought  to  pass  through  them  in  two  and  a 
half  years  or  less ;  and  some  spend  five,  and  even  six,  years  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  when  they  ought  to  complete  their 
studies  in  them  at  least  in  four  years.  If  each  teacher  was 
required  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  names  of  the 
scholars  that  have  been  in  any  one  class  or  grade  longer  than 
the  required  time,  and  the  reasons  why  they  have  not  been 
promoted,  this  evil  would,  in  some  measure,  be  remedied. 

Some  of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  have  left 
the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  have  accepted  appoint- 
ments in  other  places,  where  their  services  are  more  liberally 
compensated.  This  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  our  schools, 
though  their  places  have  been  well  supplied,  and  in  the  best 
manner  they  could  be,  with  the  means  the  committee  have 
had  at  their  disposal ;  yet  a  long  time  will  be  required  to 
bring  these  schools  to  that  degree  of  excellence  they  had  at- 
tained before  the  change.  The  value  of  the  services  of  good 
teachers  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  their  expe- 
rience. The  highest  success  of  every  teacher  must  ever  de- 
pend upon  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  character 
and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  by 
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careful  study  and  personal  observation.  Teachers  possessed 
of  the  highest  literary  attainments  often  fail  in  their  work. 
The  rarest  qualification,  and  the  one  of  the  most  value,  is  a 
certain  tact  and  skill  which  can  be  acquired  no  where  but  in 
the  school  room,  and  consists  mainly  in  disciplining  a  school 
without  apparent  effort, — in  exciting  a  laudable  ambition  by 
proper  motives  in  each  pupil,  and  in  so  presenting  truths  to 
the  youthful  mind,  with  such  accuracy  of  statement,  and  such 
pertinent  illustrations,  that  they  may  be  readily  apprehended 
and  permanently  retained. 

A  true  teacher  will  never  torture  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  pupils  by  unnecessary  punishment  or  undeserved  ridicule. 
He  will  govern  more  by  judicious  praise  and  encouragement, 
•than  by  the  fear  of  bodily  pain.  A  fretful,  fault-finding 
teacher,  who  is  constantly  making  sarcastic  remarks  and  in- 
vidious comparisons,  or  who  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  some 
unfortunate  scholar  to  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  will 
most  assuredly  fail  in  his  important  work. 

There  can  never  be  a  school  of  the  highest  excellence, 
without  a  hard-working  teacher,  one  who  is  not  only  diligent 
in  the  school  room,  but  in  the  preparation  for  its  arduous 
duties.  A  teacher  must  engage  in  his  work  with  his  whole 
soul.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  distract  his  thoughts  or 
divert  his  attention  while  in  the  school  room ;  but  his  entire 
time  should  be  sacredly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  the 
school.  If  a  teacher  has  an  indolent  and  sluggish  manner, 
and  is  apparently  indifferent  to  the  high  responsibilities  he 
has  assumed;  if  he  regards  his  work  as  a  drudgery,  from 
which  he  is  anxious  to  be  released,  rather  than  a  solemn  duty, 
most  unfortunate  will  it  be  for  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  care. 

There  is  still  a  large  number  of  children  that  ought  to  be 
in  school,  who  are  receiving  the  principal  part  of  their  educa- 
tion in  the  street.  On  almost  any  pleasant  day,  hundreds 
may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  devising  all  manner 
of  mischief,  and  annoying  those  that  are  going  to  and  from 
school.    Is  there  not  some  way  that  can  be  devised,  to  abate 
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this  growing  evil  ?  Is  it  not  by  far  the  wisest  policy  and  the 
most  humane  to  prevent  crime,  by  removing  the  temptation, 
rather  than  build  houses  of  correction,  to  punish  or  reform  the 
criminal  ? 

Increased  accommodations  have  been  furnished  in  wards 
one  and  five.  The  house  on  Richmond  street  has  been  en- 
larged, by  making  it  three  stories  high  and  by  adding  fourteen 
feet  to  its  length,  and  by  so  changing  the  internal  arrange- 
ments  as  to  make  six  rooms,  accommodating  from  360  to  420 
pupils.  The  house  on  Scott  street  has  been  lengthened,  and 
divided  into  four  rooms  instead  of  two.  The  Walling  street 
house  has  been  raised  one  story,  and  also  finished  with  four 
rooms.  These  houses  are  now  commodious  and  comfortable, 
and  are  the  best  ventilated  of  any  in  the  city. 

A  building  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  much  needed  has 
been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  High  School.  It  is  intended 
to  furnish  the  pupils  with  a  suitable  place  for  regular,  syste- 
matic exercise.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  High  School. 

The  subject  of  physical  training  is  now  receiving  from  the 
•friends  of  education,  more  consideration  than  in  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  and  its  paramount  impor- 
tance is  now  urged  in  almost  every  educational  journal,  by 
appeals  to  our  humanity,  and  by  an  array  of  the  most  start- 
ling facts.  In  some  of  our  large  cities,  gymnasiums  or  places 
for  exercise  are  in  process  of  erection,  in  connection  with  all 
their  schools. 

But  few  parents  are  aware  how  much  injury  they  are 
causing  to  our  schools,  by  withdrawing  their  children  before 
the  close  of  the  summer  term.  This  practice  is  now  quite 
common  and  fashionable,  and  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  that 
highest  success  at  which  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
constantly  aim.  Why  is  it  the  children  cannot  be  kept  at 
school,  in  the  summer  term,  as  long  in  Providence  as  in  other 
cities  ?  Elsewhere,  schools  continue,  with  scarcely  diminished 
numbers,  until  nearly  the  end  of  July.    Why  is  it  that  the 
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prosperity  of  our  schools  should  be  so  much  retarded,  and 
the  best  efforts  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  their  interest 
thwarted  by  a  practice  so  unwise  and  so  unnecessary  ?  It 
certainly  cannot  be  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
city,  for  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  more  healthy  cities  in  the 
Union. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  adopt  some  rule,  requiring  all 
pupils  who  leave  school,  except  for  sickness  or  some  urgent 
necessity,  before  the  close  of  our  term,  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  the  lessons  learned  by  their  classes,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  resume  their  places  in  them. 

Our  schools  would  be  far  more  efficient  and  successful,  did 
parents  more  generally  co-operate  with  teachers,  in  their  ar- 
duous labors,  and  did  they  confer  with  them  confidentially,  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  school.  Much  injury  is  often  done 
by  parents,  in  being  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  aggrieved  pupils.  A  due  regard  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  children  should  lead  them  to  examine  care- 
fully and  prudently  before  proceeding  to  pass  judgment  in 
any  particular  case. 

The  first  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  all  the  pupila 
in  the  High  School,  have  been  examined  with  written  ques- 
tions. The  results  of  this  examination  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory, evincing  thorough  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  diligent  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  pupils.  The 
questions  that  were  submitted  are  more  difficult,  and  the  per- 
centage of  correct  answers  greater,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  have  now  22  Primary  Schools,  with  3140  pupils  and 
48  teachers;  18  Intermediate,  with  1973  pupils  and  38 
teachers;  7  Grammar,  and  43  teachers,  and  1  High  School, 
with  8  permanent  teachers,  and  272  pupils.  The  average 
number  for  the  year  in  the  High  School,  has  been  more  than 
300.  About  120  will  be  received  into  the  High  School  at  the 
beginning  of  next  term.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  137. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  is  7352,  which  is  the  largest 
number  that  has  ever  been  connected  with  our  schools  at  one 
time. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS- 
CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  in  The  Anabasis. 

1.  Translate  from  section  18th,  chapter  1st,  Book  II,  to 
chapter  2d. 

2.  What  is  the  force  of  the  preposition  in  upegeto  ? 

3.  Give  the  composition  and  analysis  of  euelpidcs. 

4.  Why  has  Tis  no  accent  ?    Give  the  list  of  enclitics. 

5.  Compare  hxioi.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  penult 
throughout  ?    Give  the  rule. 

6.  Form  Apaggelo  from  the  root.  What  kind  of  verb  ? 
Give  the  reason. 

7.  Basilci.   Why  perispomenon  ?   Compare  ameinon. 

8.  Why  is  eiesan  in  the  optative  mode  ? 

9.  At  what  place  were  they  now  encamped  ? 
10.    What  was  the  cause  of  this  expedition  ? 


Questions  in  Virgil. 

1.  Translate  5  lines  from  588th.  Book  III. 

2.  What  is  the  Mythical  History  of  Aurora  ?  What  figure 
is  here  used  ? 
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3.  Give  the  distinctions  between  Vir  and  Homo. 

4.  Translate  10  lines  from  641st,  Book  III. 

5.  What  is  the  gender  of  libera?  with  the  rule. 

6.  Conjugate  Claudit,  giving  its  four  participles. 

7.  Give  the  gender,  and  declension,  of  Domos.  De- 
cline it.  Also  give  the  syntax  of  Lumine.  Rule  for  the 
gender  of  Lumine. 

8.  Translate  4  lines  from  86th.  Book  IY. 

9.  Conjugate  Pendent.  Also,  Assurgunt.  Give  the  pe- 
culiarity  of  the  former,  and  the  number  of  verbs  of  the 
same  class. 

10.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  iEneas  arrive  in  Africa  ? 
Relate  the  cause  of  his  shipwreck. 


Questions  in  Algebra. 

1.  Define  Quantity. 

2.  Define  an  Algebraic  Fraction. 

ax_i_x2 

3.  Reduce  x  ^ —  to  the  form  of  a  Fraction. 

4.  What  is  the  root  of  a  quantity? 

5.  Represent  the  Reciprocal  of  "x-f-y." 

6.  Define  the  symbols  0,  oo, 

7.  Write  a  polynomial ;  homogeneous ;  and  of  the  third 
degree. 

8.  Solve  the  following : —  3x-|-  6x^"^  =x-f-a. 

9.  Solve  the  Problem  16th,  page  87. 

10.    Define  Elimination,  and  give  the  several  methods  by 
the  solution  of  the  following  equations : — 
C  x+iy+Jz=32^ 
1  Jx-f4y+|z=15  £  to  find  x,  y  and  z. 
'  ix+iy+£z=12  > 
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Questions  in  Latin  Grammar.    (Second  Class.) 

1.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  major?  and 
why? 

2.  Divide  mihi  into  syllables,  and  give  the  rule  for 
such  division. 

3.  Give  the  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  pe- 
nult in  agger. 

4.  Give  the  rule  and  exception  for  dividing  radius. 

5.  What  is  a  material  noun  ? 

6.  What  is  the  gender  of  Corinthus  ?  and  why  ? 

7.  Decline  Bos. 

8.  Form  the  genitive  of  Vox,  and  give  the  rule. 

9.  How  many  nouns  of  the  5th  declension  want  the  plu- 
ral altogether? 

10.  Give  the  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of  Persia. 
For  Astasia. 


Questions  in  Greek  Grammar. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  vowels  a,  i,  u,  being  doubtful  ? 

2.  arretos.   Rule  for  the  second  r,  and  the  rough  breathing. 

3.  Give  the  division  of  Mutes  in  their  order. 

4.  Mention  the  consonants  which  may  only  stand  at  the 
end  of  a  genuine  Greek  word.    What  is  the  only  exception  ? 

5.  Change  leleiimai,  and  give  the  rule. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a  word  which  is  long  by  nature, 
and  by  position. 

7.  Accent  Timesai,  and  give  the  rule. 

8.  Define  an  enclitic,  and  give  the  list. 

9.  What  diphthong  is  never  augmented. 

10.  Augment  aiteo  in  the  imperfect.  Form  the  present 
participle  from  the  root  of  its  verb  eimi. 
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Questions  in  Anabasis.    (Second  Class.) 

1.  Translate  from  section  2d,  Book  I,  to  section  5th. 

2.  Analyze  Paron.  Give  the  root,  and  form  the  pre= 
sent  participle  from  it. 

3.  Conjugate  etagchane.  Form  the  theme  from  the 
root,  and  illustrate  all  euphonic  changes. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  the  circumflex  accent  upon  the  ulti- 
mate of  arches. 

5.  Conjugate  labon.    Give  the  root,  and  synopsis. 

6.  What  conjunctions  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  ? 

7.  Give  the  root,  conjugation,  synopsis,  and  the  syncopa- 
tion of  the  verb  Aj>elthe. 

8.  Compare  Motion.    Give  the  rule. 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  of  Bouleaetai. 

10.    Adelpho.    What  is  the  reason  for  the  Perispomenon  ? 


Questions  in  Cicero. 

1.  Translate  from  chapter  6th  to  chapter  7th,  in  the  first 
oration. 

2.  Conjugate  lnusta  est.  What  is  its  subject?  What 
ancient  custom  is  here  alluded  to  ? 

4.  How  many  nouns  besides  Rerum,  are  not  defective 
of  the  same  declension  ?  How  many  nouns  in  all  of  this  de- 
clension ? 

4.  Comparo  Superioris.  Give  the  rule  for  comparison 
of  adjectives  ? 

5.  In  what  respect  is  Facem  defective  ? 

6.  Give  the  genitive  singular  of  ldibtis:  on  what  day 
of  the  month  did  they  fall  ? 
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7.  Form  the  genitive  singular  of  facem,  and  give  the 
rule.    What  is  its  root  ?    What  allusion  in  facem  ? 

8.  What  verb  is  to  be  supplied  after  Quid  Vcro? 
Would  you  supply  the  same  verb  in  Quid  Turn  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Novis  Nuptiis?  What  was  the 
character  of  the  woman  ?  What  murder  was  committed  to 
gain  this  object? 

10.  What  particular  obligations  were  met  at  Proximis 
Idibus  ? 


BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1.  State  the  nature  of  the  truths  from  which  we  proceed 
in  reasoning. 

2.  Define  a  sophism;  give  an  example;and  show  wherein 
consists  the  fallacy. 

Is  the  following  a  sophism,  and  why  ? 
Food  is  necessary  to  life. 
Corn  is  food ;  therefore 
Corn  is  necessary  to  life. 

3.  Is  all  reasoning  by  syllogism  ? 

Illustrate  by  the  47th  Prop.,  1st  Book,  Euclid. 

4.  State  the  rules  which  must  govern  us  in  the  reception 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  illustrate  by  an  example. 

5.  What  is  Reasoning  from  Analogy  ? 

Give  an  example,  and  reduce  the  reasoning  to  a  syl- 
logism. 

6.  How  far  does  Mathematical  study  improve  the  rea- 
soning faculties  ? 

7.  State  the  connection  between  Imagination  and  Ab> 
struction. 
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8.  State  some  methods  of  improving  the  Philosophical 
Imagination. 

9.  Define  Taste. 

10.    How  may  Taste  be  improved  ? 


Astronomy. 

1.  State  the  arguments  for  the  rotation  of  the  Earth, 
derived  from  the  Variation  of  the  weight  of  bodies  in  different 
latitudes. 

2.  Define  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  and  the  circle 
of  perpetual  occultation.  How  large  are  these  circles  for  our 
latitude  ? 

3.  Define  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Altitude  and  Zenith  Dis- 
tance. 

4.  Define  Declination,  Right  Ascension,  Celestial  Latitude 
and  Longitude. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  year,  and  how  may  it  be 
determined  ? 

Give  the  Gregorian  Rule. 

6.  Describe  the  Earth's  orbit. 
Define  Perihelion  and  Aphelion. 
Give  Kepler's  three  Laws. 

7.  Give  the  theory  of  the  Solar  Spots. 

8.  Describe  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  stating  their  causes 
and  their  phenomena. 

9.  What  planets  are  subject  to  phases,  and  why  are  not 
all  planets  ? 

10.  State  two  peculiarities  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
with  regard  to  their  motion. 
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Trigonometry. 

1.  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  powers  and  roots 
of  numbers  by  logarithms. 

2.  Define  Sine,  Tangent,  Cosine,  Cotangent  and  Secant. 

3.  Enunciate  and  demonstrate  theorem  2. 

4.  Enunciate  and  demonstrate  theorem  3. 

5.  There  are  six  parts  to  every  triangle,  viz. : —  three 
sides  and  three  angles.  How  many  and  what  parts  must  be 
given  to  find  the  remaining  parts  ?  How  many  and  what 
cases  will  therefore  occur  ? 

6.  A  =  490  250 

C  =  63°  48'  >  given,  to  find  the  remaining  parts. 
AB  =  275  ) 

7.  AB  =  532  ^ 

BC  =  358    >  given,  to  find  the  other  parts. 
C=107°40O 

8.  At  a  certain  distance  from  a  tower,  at  the  point  A, 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  27°  29'.  I 
measure  from  this  point,  in  a  horizontal  line  from  the  tower, 
a  base  line  to  B,  the  distance  of  975  yards.  At  this  point  the 
angle  of  elevation  is  15°  36'.  What  is  the  height  of  the  tower  ? 

9  and  10.  Wanting  to  know  the  distance  between  a  house 
and  a  mill,  which  were  separated  from  me  by  a  river,  I 
measured  a  base  line,  AB,  300  yards,  and  found  the  angle 
CAB  =  58°  20',  CAD  =  370,  ABD  =  53°  30',  DBC  =  45° 
15'.    What  is  the  distance  from  the  house  to  the  mill? 


Geometry. 

1.  Demonstrate  Prop.  IX,  Book  First. 

2.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XXXI,  Book  First. 

3.  Demonstrate  Prop.  IV,  Book  Second. 

4.  Demonstrate  Prop.  V,  Book  Third. 
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5.  Demonstrate  the  following  proposition : —  In  the  same 
circle,  or  in  equal  circles,  two  equal  chords  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  centre;  and  of  two  unequal  chords,  the  less  is 
at  the  greater  distance  from  the  centre. 

6.  Demonstrate  Prop.  II,  Book  Fourth. 

7.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XI,  Book  Fourth. 

8.  Demonstrate  the  following  theorem  : —  The  line  which 
bisects  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle,  divides  the  base  into 
two  segments,  which  are  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

9.  Demonstrate  Prop.  V  and  cors.,  Book  Fifth. 

10.  Demonstrate  the  following  theorem: —  The  area  of  a 
regular  polygon  is  equal  to  its  perimeter  multiplied  by  half 
the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 


BOYS/  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Latin. 

1.  Translate: —  Anno  regni  tricesimo  scptimo,  quum 
exercitum  lustraret,  inter  tempestatem  ortam  repcnte  oculis 
hominuin  subductus  est.  Hinc  alii  eum  a  senatoribus  interfec- 
turn,  alii  ad  deos  sublatum  esse  existimaverunt.  PostRomuli 
mortem  unius  anni  interregnum  fuit.  Quo  elapso,  Numa 
Pompilius  curibus,  urbe  in  agro  Sabinorum,  natus  rex  creatus 
est.  Hie  vir  bellum  quidem  nullum  gessit;  nec  minus  tamen 
civitati  profuit. 

2.  Parse  eum..  Give  the  principal  parts  of  interfectum 
and  sublatum  esse,  and  tell  of  what  words  they  are  compounded. 

3.  Decline  deos ;  the  singular  of  alii,  and  name  the  other 
adjectives  so  declined ;  decline  hie  and  vir. 

4.  Parse  quo  and  ela,pso. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  Curibus  ;  of  ur- 
be; of  rex;  of  civitati. 
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6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  natus,  creatus  est,  gessit, 
profuit. 

7.  Translate  : —  Quuin  Priscus  Tarquinius  occisus  esset, 
Tanaquil  de  superiore  parte  domus  populum  allocuta  est, 
dicens ;  regem  grave  quidem  sed  non  letale  vulnus  accepisse ; 
eum  petere,  ut  populus,  dum  convaluisset,  Servio  Tullio  obe- 
diret. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  above 
sentence. 

9.  Of  what  words  is  occisus  compounded  ?  Compare 
superiore.  Decline  domus,  and  distinguish  between  the  mean- 
ings of  the  two  genitive  forms. 

10.  Give  the  rule  for  the  case  of  regem;  of  Servio  Tullio; 
for  the  mode  of  convaluisset;  of  obediret. 


Algebra, 


1.  Remove  the  parentheses  in  the  following  expressions : 
a+( — b),  a — ( — b),  — x( — a-\-b-\-c). 

State  and  explain  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  Multiplication. 

2.  Divide  x«  —16^  x-  +64a0  by  x— 2a. 

3.  Define  a  fractional  unit ;  a  fraction  ;  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  quantity. 

.  t  -.  D  ,  2a  -  3a — 2x  -  .  x — a 
Add  3-J  ,  5  ,  7+  . 

x  x  a 

4.  Multiply  c+  ^  by  ° 


-x  x-\-l 

5.  Define  an  equation;  the  members  of  an  equation  :  an 
equation  of  the  first  degree ;  numerical  and  literal  equations ; 
an  axiom ;  transposition ;  state,  explain  and  illustrate  the 
rule  for  transposition. 

6.  Solve  the  following  problem : — "  There  are  two  num- 
bers in  the  proportion  of  J  to  §,  which,  being  increased  re- 

4 
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spectively,  by  6  and  5,  are  in  the  proportion  of  -|  to  i ;  re- 
quired the  numbers. 

Sx  v 

7.  In  the  equations,  ~  2/=H>    a?H — ^-=37,  find  the 

O  0 

values  of  x  and  y  by  each  of  the  methods  of  elimination. 

8.  Define  a  radical  quantity ;  define  and  illustrate  simi- 
lar radicals.    Divide  J  //J  by 

7x 

9.  Complete  the  square  in  the  equation,  x2 — ^=244-|. 
10.    What  is  the  equation  whose  roots  are  43  and  — 42f  ? 


English  Grammar. 

1.  Parse  "  having  visited,"  in  the  sentence, — "  One  may 
well  be  proud  of  having  visited  the  Holy  Land." 

2.  Parse  "  weasel,"  in  the  sentence,— "  We  found  an  ani- 
mal called  a  weasel." 

3.  Define  an  element  of  a  sentence. 

4.  Analyze  "  What  to  do  was  still  undetermined ;"  and 
parse  "  what  "  and  "  to  do." 

5.  Analyze  "  Who  so  safe  as  I  ?" 

6.  Analyze  "  The  king  has  accepted  this  constitution, 
knowing  beforehand  that  it  will  not  serve ;  he  studies  it  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  executed." 

7.  Correct  the  sentence, — "  By  chance  the  water  of  the 
Tiber  had  overflown  its  banks." 

8.  Correct  tke  sentence, — "When  the  conquerors  ar- 
rived, the  foe  had  already  flown."  - 

9.  What  is  meant  by  abridging  &  proposition  ? 

10.  Give  an  example  of  a  complex  sentence  abridged  to  a 
simple  one. 
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Latin  Class  in  Algebra 

.     T   27a-4  b-2  c-i  d  „ 

ln  3a4  6_6  g_8  ^  get  rid  of  negative  exponents. 

2.  Define  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  and  the  Least 
Common  Multiple.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of 
4^2  _|_4fo+&2  and  4C2  —  #2 .  Fjn(i  the  Least  Common  Multi- 
ple of  8*2  (x—y),  Sai  x>  ,  Waxy2  . 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  rule  for  Division  of  Frac- 

tions.    Divide — -  by 


4.  Solve  the  equations : —  x — ^7"8=  8 ;  a-j-1^— 

5.  Solve  the  problem : — "  In  the  composition  of  a  quanti- 
ty of  gunpowder,  §  of  the  whole,  plus  10  pounds,  was  nitre ; 
223  of  the  whole,  plus  one  pound,  was  sulphur ;  and  J  of  the 
whole,  minus  17  pounds,  was  charcoal;  how  many  pounds  of 
gunpowder  were  there?" 

6.  Define  Simultaneous  Equations;  Elimination;  name 
all  the  methods  of  Elimination. 

7.  Write  the  12th  power  of  a — b,  and  state  the  four 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  process,  with  all  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  governed. 

8.  Add  V«x2  -f-sc3  ,  t/a?  +3a2  x-f-Sax*  -j-x3  . 

2  1 

9.  Extract  the  square  root  of  m2  4-2m — 1  f— - — . 

1  1  m   '  m? 

10.  Without  completing  the  square,  obtain  the  roots  of 
the  equation  :-  ^e=x2^T6i: 


History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion. 

2.  In  whose  reign  was  the  papal  power  first  abolished  in 
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England  ?  Tell  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  abolition 
of  papal  supremacy. 

3.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

4.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

5.  In  what  century  did  Charlemagne  reign,  and  for  what 
was  he  distinguished  ? 

6.  In  whose  reign  did  Cardinal  Richelieu  live,  and  for 
what  is  he  noted  ? 

7.  Name  in  order  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  tell  the  events 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and 
Marius. 

9.  What  renders  the  Augustan  age  illustrious  ? 

10.  To  what  races  did  Alaric  and  Attila  belong?  De- 
scribe the  exploits  of  each. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Questions  in  Palei/s  Natural  Theology. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  author  of  this  work. 

2.  What  is  the  design  of  the  work,  and  how  is  this  design 
executed  ? 

3.  Mention  some  instance  of  contrivance  seen  in  the 
bodies  of  insects. 

4.  How  does  contrivance  show  the  personality  of  the 
Deity  ? 
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5.  State  the  "  theory  of  appetencies/'  and  show  wherein 
it  coincides  with  atheism,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  it. 

6.  Name  and  define  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  state  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  some  of  them  rest. 

7.  What  is  the  natural  argument  for  divine  benevolence  ? 

8.  How  may  we  reconcile  the  creation  of  venomous  ani- 
mals, and  animals  of  prey,  with  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  ? 


History  of  the  English  Language. 

1.  Give  the  derivation  and  applications  of  the  word 
"  language." 

2.  Mention  various  opinions  respecting  the  birthplace  of 
language. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of 
the  English  Language  ? 

4.  Show  that  the  tendencies  of  civilization  are  toward  a 
unity  of  language. 

5.  What  is  the  position  of  the  English  language  relative 
to  the  other  languages  spoken  by  the  human  race  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  was  the  Latin  element  introduced 
during  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  ? 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon 
element. 

8.  To  what  classes  of  objects  are  Anglo-Saxon  words 
applied  ? 

9.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  our 
language,  and  what  is  their  proportion  among  our  words  in 
common  use  ? 

10.  State  the  probability  of  the  English  becoming  the 
universal  language. 
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Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1*  Who  were  Milton's  literary  contemporaries,  and  what 
distinguished  writers  immediately  preceded  him  ? 

2.  What  does  Macaulay  say  of  the  age  in  which  Milton 
lived,  and  was  the  age  one  favorable  to  poetry  ? 

3.  Give  a  summary  of  Addison's  criticism  upon  Paradise 
Lost. 

4.  How  does  Johnson's  criticism  differ  from  Addison's  ? 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  book. 

6.  Analyze  five  lines,  commencing  with  the  84th  in  Book 
I,  showing  how  many  words  are  of  Saxon  origin ;  how  many 
from  the  Latin  and  other  sources. 

7.  Give  the  figures  by  which  Milton  illustrates  the  num- 
bers of  Satan's  host;  analyze  and  compare  them. 

8.  Give  the  distinction  between  the  words  "  happy  "  and 
"joyful." 

9.  Give  the  primary  signification  of  the  words  "  chivalry," 
"  astonishment  "  and  "  virtue." 

10.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  words  "  God,"  "  man," 
"  house/'  «  couch,"  «  tree,"  «  fruit,"  "  Satan." 


French. 

I.     GRAMMAIKE  APPLIQUEE.  " 

1.  Dictee  ;  la  Poesie  {Sonnet)  par  Agenor  Brady. 

2.  Analysez  la  phrase  suivante : — 

On  pent  douter  de  certains  devouements,  le  mien  est  visi- 
ble. 

II.  TRADUCTION. 

3.  Traduisez  en  anglais  la  page  190  de:  Un  Philosophe 
sous  les  Toits :  la  Patrie. 
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4.  Rendez  en  frangais  la  page  13  d'  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy. 

III.  HOMONYMES. 

5.  Donnez  les  homonymes  de  : — 
aimant,  alene,  amande. 

6.  de : —  Bal,  Banc,  Balai. 

7.  de :—  A. 

IV.  SYNTAXE. 

8.  Donnez  les  regies  concernant  le  mot  meme. 
8.    Donnez  les  regies  concernant  le  mot  Tout. 

10.    Donnez  les  regies  concernant  le  mot  Chaque. 


Latin — Virgil's  JEneid,  Book  L 

1.  What  were  the  seven  pictures  seen  by  iEneas,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage  ? 

2.  Translate,  commencing  "  Quarlis  in  Eurotas,"  498th 
line,  as  far  as  "  futuris." 

3.  Translate,  commencing  "  Quod  genus,"  539th  line,  as 
far  as  "  nefandi." 

4.  Translate,  commencing  "  Restitit  iEneas,"  587th  line, 
as  far  as  "  honores." 

5.  Translate,  commencing  "  Obstupuit  primo,"  613th  line, 
as  far  as  "  oris." 

6.  To  what  popular  belief  is  allusion  made  in  the  568th 
line  ?    Explain  the  relation  of  this  line  to  those  preceding. 

7.  Parse  "  ansus,"  "  confidere  "  and  "  rebus,"  in  the  452d 
line. 

8.  Parse  "  tunsce  pectora  palmis,"  in  the  481st  line. 

9.  Parse  "  mini,"  in  line  574,  and  "  afforet,"  in  line  576. 
10.    Parse  "  os  humerosque  deo  similis,"  in  line  589. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 
Poetry. —  Gray's  Elegy. 

1.  Give  the  first  five  stanzas  of  the  Elegy. 

2.  What  rhetorical  figure  is  used  in  the  first  line  of  the 
fifth  stanza  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Jewish  custom  of  incense- 
burning. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  "  clarion  "  and  "  horn." 

5.  Give  five  stanzas,  beginning  with  the  tenth. 

6.  Give  the  definition  of  "joy  "  and  "  gaiety,"  and  words 
of  opposite  meaning. 

7.  Define  "  destiny,"  and  give  an  account  of  the  Mytho- 
logical characters  called  Destinies. 

8.  In  what  sense  is  "  power  "  used  ?  give  other  significa- 
tions of  the  word. 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of  "  impute,"  and  examples  of 
"  puto,"  with  other  prefixes. 

10.  Give  examples  of  in,  in  composition,  used  negatively; 
also  examples  of  im  and  un  used  indifferently. 


French. 

1.  Dictation  from  "Le  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits." 

2.  Translation,  page  53,  of  the  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits. 

3.  Translate  into  French  the  sentences, — "  If  joy  is  the 
rarest  of  gifts,  it  is  because  acceptation  is  the  rarest  of  vir- 
tues." 

4.  "  I  am  not  astonished  when  I  awake,  to  hear  the 
birds  sing  so  joyfully  around  my  window." 


5.  "  My  father  proposed  to  conduct  him  •  the  stranger 
accepted  with  gratitude,  and  hastened  to  collect  the  plants 
which  he  had  gathered." 

6.  Give  the  imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb  supporter. 

7.  The  present  subjunctive  of  definir. 

8.  The  simple  future  of  concevoir. 

9.  The  present  indicative  of  descendre. 

10.  Analyze  the  sentence, — "  La  vraie  modestie  est  un 
arbre  touffu  qui  cache  sous  des  feuilles  les  fruits  qu  'elle  pro- 
duit." 


Geometry. 

1.  Book  IV,  Proposition  XXIV.  Two  triangles  having 
an  angle  in  each  equal,  are  to  each  other  as  the  rectangles  of 
the  adjacent  sides. 

2.  Book  V,  Proposition  IV.  If  a  regular  hexagon  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle,  its  side  will  be  equal  to  the  radius. 

3.  Book  V,  Proposition  XIV.  Similar  arcs  are  to  each 
other  as  their  radii ;  and  similar  sectors  are  to  each  other  as 
the  squares  of  their  radii. 

4.  Book  VI,  Proposition  IV.  If  a  straight  line  be  per- 
pendicular to  two  straight  lines  at  their  point  of  intersection, 
it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  those  lines. 

5.  Book  VI,  Proposition  V.  If,  from  a  point  without  a 
plane,  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  plane,  and  oblique 
lines  be  drawn  to  its  different  points  :  1st.  The  oblique  lines 
which  meet  the  plane  at  points  equally  distant  from  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular,  are  equal :  2nd.  Of  two  oblique  lines 
which  meet  the  plane  at  unequal  distances,  the  one  passing- 
through  the  remote  points  is  the  longer. 


Latin  Reader — Roman  History. 

1.  Translate  the  first  and  second  paragraphs. 

2.  Translate  the  eleventh  paragraph. 
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3.  Parse  "  complectebantur  "  and  "  utrique.1? 

4.  Translate  the  twenty-third  paragraph. 

5.  Parse  "  Collatino,"  and  give  a  synopsis  of  "  placuerat." 

6.  In  the  twenty-fourth  paragraph,  give  the  principal 
parts  of  "luxerunt,"  "  occidere  "  and  "  sumpsit." 

7.  In  the  twenty-eighth  paragraph, — why  is  "  removeret  " 
in  the  subjunctive  ?  compare  "  saspe,"  and  parse  "  acerrimos." 

8.  In  the  twenty-sixth  paragraph,  parse  "  alios  "  and 
"  conjurasse." 

9.  Translate  the  twenty-ninth  paragraph. 
10.    Parse  "  suscepit  "  and  "  posuerunt." 


JUNIOR  CLASS— FIRST  DIVISION. 

Rhetoric. 

1.  Define  figurative  language. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  rhetorical  figures. 

3.  Define  the  first  five  classes  of  style. 

4.  State  the  essential  properties  of  style. 

5.  State  the  qualities  usage  must  possess  to  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  for  writing. 

6.  Define  strength,  and  give  the  requirements  to  be  ob- 
served in  attaining  this  property. 

7.  Give  the  rules  for  preserving  the  unity  of  a  sentence. 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style. 

9.  Mention  the  faults  opposed  to  perspicuity. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tences,— "  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,"  and  u  Virtue  alone 
makes  us  happy." 
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Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  State  the  properties  of  the  air. 

2.  Mention  some  experiments  illustratiDg  these  proper- 
ties. 

3.  State  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  body. 

4.  Give  the  sources  of  light. 

5.  State  the  manner  in  which  light  is  propagated,  and  its 
velocity. 

6.  Explain  reflection  of  light. 

7.  Explain  refraction  of  light,  and  give  its  laws. 

8.  Explain  the  composition  of  light. 

9.  Explain  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  upon  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

10.  State  whether  the  position  of  an  object  is  changed  by 
being  seen  through  a  plate  of  glass. 


Latin. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  number  of  the  verb  when  there 
arc  two  or  more  nominatives  not  in  apposition. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  limiting  noun  when  it  denotes 
property,  character  or  quality.  . 

3.  State  when  a  noun  limited  by  a  genitive,  is  wanting 
after  the  verb  "  sum." 

4.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of  the  dative  after 
verbs. 

5.  State  what  cases  the  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling  re- 
quire. 

Translate  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  words  in 
italics : — 

6.  Cervi,  quamdiu  cornibus  carent,  noctu  ad  pabula  pro- 
cedunt. 
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7.  Iaterduin  ferarum  animos  mitiores  invenimus  quam 
hominum. 

8.  Copias  suas  Cassar  in  proximum  collein  subduxit, 
equitatumque,  qui  sustineret  hostium  impetuin,  misit. 

9.  Fac,  ut  homines  animum  tuum  pluris  faciant,  quam 
omnia,  qua3  illis  tribuere  possis. 

10.  Quis  numerare  potest,  quoties  per  totam.vitam  lacry- 
mas  fader it  ? 


French. 

1.  Give  the  primitive  tenses  of  the  verbs. 

2.  State  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present  participles, 
and  the  manner  of  forming  them. 

3.  State  the  tenses  formed  from  the  infinitive,  and  the 
manner  of  forming  them. 

4.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  infinitive  for  the  four 
conjugations ;  of  the  imperfect  indicative  for  the  second  con- 
jugation; of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  for  the  third  conjuga- 
tion ;  of  the  past  definite  for  the  first  conjugation. 

5.  Give  the  rules  concerning  the  compound  articles  "  of 
the,"  "to  the,"  and  exemplify  by  the  following: — "of  the  fa- 
ther; of  the  friend;  of  the  mother;  to  the  brother;  to  the 
water;  to  the  sister." 

6.  Explain  how  the  plural  of  the  nouns  ending  in  "  au, 
eu  and  al,"  is  formed. 

7.  Explain  how  the  feminine  of  the  adjectives  ending  in 
11  f,  x  and  en,"  is  formed. 

Translate  into  French : — 

8.  "  I  have  my  father's  silver  button,  and  the  tailor's 
cloth  coat." 

9.  "  The  scholar's  handkerchief  is  yellow,  and  my  friend's 
is  red." 

10.  "  My  brother  is  at  home,  and  the  farmers  are  at  my 
house." 
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JUNIOR  CLASS— SECOND  DIVISION. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

1.  State  the  meaning  and  uses  of  Figurative  Language, 
and  give  its  foundation . 

2.  Define  an  Allegory,  and  mention  the  longest  ever 
written. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  Apostrophe. 

4.  Why  are  Comparisons  ever  used  ?    Repeat  the  rules 
for  their  use. 

5.  State  the  meaning  of  Paraphrase,  and  paraphrase 
some  proverb. 

6.  Define  Climax,  and  give  one  example  where  each 
member  rises  in  meaning,  and  one  where  the  terms  descend. 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  use  of  Hyperbole. 

8.  Define  and  illustrate  a  Metaphor.    Repeat  the  rules 
for  their  use. 

9.  Write  an  example  of  a  Simile  and  a  Metaphor,  giving 
the  difference  between  them. 

10.    What  is  the  difference  between  an  Allegory  and  a 
Metaphor  ? 


Latin. 

1.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  nominative  singular  of 
the  nouns  of  each  declension. 

2.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  nominative  singular,  in 
all  the  genders,  of  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sions. 
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3.  How  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
adjectives  regularly  formed. 

4.  Write  out  the  declension  of  "  Hie  bonus  vir;"  and  give' 
the  gender  of  each  word. 

5.  Give  the  list  of  adjective  pronouns,  and  classify  them. 

6.  Translate,  "  In  ipsa  celeberrima  urbe,"  and  give  the 
derivation  and  gender  of  the  pronoun,  noun  and  adjective. 

7.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  present  infinitive,  active 
and  passive,  in  all  the  conjugations. 

8.  How  are  the  second  and  third  roots  formed  in  each 
conjugation  ? 

9.  What  are  the  terminations  of  all  verbs  in  the  indica- 
tive mood,  active  voice,  perfect  tense  ? 

10.  Translate,  "  Leones  pueros  terruerant,"  and  give  the 
rule  for  the  arrangement. 


Physical  Geography. 

1.  State  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
continents. 

2.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  America,  and  describe 
the  Rocky  and  Andean  systems. 

3.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  great  Plain  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  describe  the  northern  section. 

4.  Theory  of  the  cause  of  Volcanoes. 

5.  What  is  Hydrography  ? 

6.  Artesian  Wells. 

7.  What  is  the  water-shed  of  a  river?  Illustrate. 

8.  Deltas. 

9.  Tides. 

10.    Give  the  Theory  of  Constant  Currents. 
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Physical  Geography. 

1.  Define  Physical  Geography. 

2.  Give  the  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  continents. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  atolls, 
encircling  reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and  fringing  reefs. 

4.  Describe  the  central  mountain  system  of  the  eastern 
continent,  naming  the  secondary  ranges  branching  from  it. 

5.  Name  the  plateaus  of  the  western  continent,  and  de- 
scribe the  Great  Mexican  Plateau. 

6.  Name  the  plains  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  give  the 
extent  of  the  Great  Northern  Plain. 

7.  Define  earthquakes ;  explain  and  illustrate  the  three 
movements  of  the  ground  which  accompany  earthquakes. 

8.  Name  the  different  systems  of  rivers,  and  describe  the 
rivers  of  each  system. 

9.  Describe  the  three  general  movements  to  which  the 
ocean  is  subject. 

10.  Explain  the  generally  adopted  theory  for  the  cause 
of  currents. 


The  percentage  of  correct  answers,  in  the  different  rooms 
in  the  High  School,  ranged  from  75  to  98  per  cent. 


QUESTIONS 


RECENTLY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  PROVIDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


1.  Multiply  seventy-five  hundred-thousandths  by  sixteen 
millionths,  and  to  the  product  add  four  and  eight-tenths. 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8  J,  10,  and 


4.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  J  of  a  yard  wide,  will 
be  required  to  cover  a  floor  23 J  feet  long,  and  16 \  feet  wide  ? 

5.  What  is  the  interest  of  $650.40  at  5J  per  cent,  for 
6  months  and  12  days  ? 

6.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $250.00,  and  sold  it  for  10 
per  cent,  more  than  he  gave  for  it,  but  for  25  per  cent,  less 
than  he  asked  for  it ;  what  did  he  ask  for  it  ? 

7.  A  grocer  buys  a  sack  of  Java  coffee,  containing  150 
lbs.,  at  15  cents  per  lb.;  he  pays  1£  cents  a  lb.  for  roasting 
it,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  -J  an  ounce  to  each  lb. ;  at  what 
price  per  lb.  must  he  sell  it  to  gain  10  per  cent.  ? 

8.  A  capitalist  sends  a  broker  $10,000  to  invest  in  cot- 
ton, after  deducting  his  commission  of  1J  per  cent.;  how 
much  cotton,  at  9  J  cents  a  lb.,  ought  the  broker  to  return  ? 

9.  A  piece  of  cloth  before  being  sponged  was  f  of  a  yard 
wide,  and  after  being  sponged  it  was  \  of  a  yard  wide ;  what 
per  cent,  of  its  width  did  it  shrink  ? 


Written  Arithmetic. 


12J? 


2'1      4  07 
Divide  j  of  ^-L  of —  by  'of 
i      6-i  6£ 
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10.  There  is  a  field  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle.  The  sum 
of  its  diagonal  and  one  of  the  short  sides  is  63  rods ;  one  of 
the  long  sides  is  42  rods ;  how  many  acres  are  there  in  the 
field? 


Mental  Arithmetic. 

1.  What  number  is  that,  which,  when  increased  by  its 
third,  its  fifth,  and  its  seventh,  equals  1756  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  what  time  it  was,  answered,  that 
the  time  past  noon  was  %  of  -|  of  the  time  to  midnight.  What 
was  the  time  ? 

3.  Divide  36  into  two  such  parts  that  |  of  the  larger  be 
equal  to  the  smaller. 

4.  A  and  B  invest  equal  sums  in  trade ;  A  gains  a  sum 
equal  to  \  of  his  stock,  and  B  loses  $120,  when  A's  money  is 
equal  to  three  times  B's.    What  did  each  invest  ? 

5.  How  many  ninths  are  there  in  %  of  |  ? 

6.  One-half  and  one-third  and  one-fifth  and  one  sixth  of 
a  certain  number  exceed  the  number  itself  by  six ;  what  is 
the  number  ? 

7.  How  many  times  are  f  of  §  contained  in  |  of  -g-  ? 

8.  There  is  a  pole,  one-half  of  which  is  equal  to  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  the  other  half,  plus  5  feet.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  pole  ? 

9.  Divide  $121  between  two  persons,  so  that  one  shall 
receive  $2  as  often  as  the  other  receives  3  J.  What  must  each 
receive  ? 

10.  A  man  sold  his  watch  for  $180,  at  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent.    What  did  it  cost  him  ? 


History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Continen- 
tal Congress. 
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4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

5.  Describe  the  retreat  of  Washington  from  White 
Plains. 

6.  Describe  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

8.  Describe  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 


Geography. 

1.  *Nanie  and  describe  the  rivers  in  Maine. 

2.  Name  six  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio, 
and  describe  the  position  of  each. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  in  Spain. 

4.  Name  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Name  the  rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water  you  would 
pass  through  in  a  voyage  from  Chicago  to  St.  Petersburg. 

6.  Name  the  gulfs  and  bays  that  indent  Asia. 

7.  Name  the  principal  cities  in  the  world  situated  be- 
tween the  37th  and  43d  parallels  north  latitude. 

8.  When  it  is  12  M.  in  Paris,  what  time  is  it  in  Provi- 
dence ? 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Europe,  and  their 
capitals. 

10.  Give  the  boundaries  of  North  Carolina,  and  name  and 
describe  its  rivers. 


*N.  B.  To  describe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in  what  direction  it  runs, 
and  where  it  empties. 

To  describe  a  city  or  town,  state  in  what  part  of  the  State  or  county  it  is 
situated,  on  what  body  of  water,  if  any,  and  its  latitude  and  longitude.. 
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Grammar, 

1.    Write  the  plural  of  the  letters  o,  s,  g,  and  x. 
•  2.    Write  the  possessive  plural  of  beau,  church,  and  the 
possessive  plural  and  singular  of  deer  and  sheep. 

3.  Write  the  full  declension  of  one,  other,  and  which. 

4.  Parse  thine  in  the  Sentence, "  It  is  thine  to  command." 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  breed,  bleed,  feed,  lead,  and 
plead,  and  state  whether  they  are  regular  or  irregular. 

6.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink." 

7.  What  is  an  element  of  a  sentence  ? 

8.  Point  out  the  difference  between  an  adverb  and  an 
adverbial  element,  and  give  an  example  of  an  adverbial  clause. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  that  arc  incorrect, 
and  parse  the  words  in  italics : — 

He  is  a  better  speaker  than  a  writer. 

The  boy  intended  to  have  lain  his  book  upon  the  table. 

When  he  done  his  sum  he  set  down. 

Pay  me  what  thou  owest. 

10.  Construct  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause, 
introduced  by  a  relative  in  the  possessive  case. 


Spelling. 

Benefited,  trafficking,  syzygy,  eleemosynary,  porticos,  mot- 
toes, pomegranate,  pyramid,  wallet,  vermilion,  shoeing,  syco- 
phant, hydraulic,  defamatory,  macerate,  vacillate,  piquancy, 
miniature,  ineligible,  congeries. 


The  average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  in  all  the  studies, 
was  more  than  80,  which  is  a  few  per  cent,  higher  than  last 
year. 
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CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 


In  City  Council,  June  3,  1861. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  is  presented 
and  read :  whereupon  it  is  ordered,  that  the  same  be  received, 
and  that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education  cause  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  thereof  to  be  printed,  in  pamphlet 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 
Witness, 

t  SAMUEL  W.  BROWN,  City  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council, 

of  the  City  of  Providence: — 

Gentlemen: — 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  School  Committee  entrusted 
the  duty  of  preparing  its  Annual  Eeport  to  your  honorable 
body,  have  found  their  task  so  well  and  so  comprehensively 
anticipated  in  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  our  public  schools,  that  they  have  little  else  to  do  than  to 
present  that  paper  to  you,  with  some  introductory  words. 

The  school  year,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  ex- 
aminations held  last  month,  has  been  marked,  we  think,  by 
as  much  gratifying  improvement,  and  by  as  little  untoward  ex- 
perience, as  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  public  school 
system  of  our  city. 

It  would  be  easy,  though  perhaps  it  is  quite  unnecessary, 
to  present  the  evidence  of  striking  advances,  during  the  past 
twelvemonth,  in  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  efficient 
education.  Some  of  these  advances  have  been  in  the  great 
'  work  of  classification,  which  is  that  careful  and  exact  grading 
of  the  schools,  by  means  of  which,  they  are  to  be  brought  into 
such  harmony  of  studies  and  processes,  that  a  pupil  leaving  one 
school  for  another  will  experience  no  disadvantage  from  the 
transition. 
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A  labor  so  important  as  this,  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  year; 
and  while  much  has  been  done,  and  the  system  of  complete 
classification  matured,  the  details  of  it  are  only  growing  into 
a  perfected  result.  The  past  year  has,  among  its  acceptable 
fruits,  a  generous  share  of  this  desirable  progress.  A  more 
correct  deportment,  and  a  higher  rank  of  scholarship,  are  the 
manifest  benefits  of  careful  gradation. 

Our  inspection  of  the  written  questions,  which,  at  the  May 
examinations,  were  presented  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  School, 
and  also  to  the  Grammar  School  candidates  for  admission  to 
that  institution,  led  us  to  apprehend  a  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  written  answers.  The  ques- 
tions were  of  a  more  difficult  and  complex  character  than 
heretofore,  especially  in  Arithmetic  and  History ;  and  had  the 
answers  fallen  off  in  correctness,  a  tenth  part  of  last  year's 
average,  we  should  have  been  slow  to  regard  them  as  exhibit- 
ing inferior  scholarship.  As  it  is,  and  we  are  highly  gratified  in 
remarking  it,  the  average  of  excellence  in  these  written  ex- 
aminations is  considerably  advanced;  and  the  voluminous 
papers  prepared  by  the  pupils,  are  the  evidence,  "  in  black 
and  white,"  of  their  diligence,  intelligence  and  skill,  and  no 
less  of  their  teachers'  care  and  fidelity  in  their  work.  The 
general  neatness  of  these  papers  arrested  our  attention  and 
deserves  our  special  commendation. 

By  these  unmistakable  results  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
School  studies, — and  pre-eminently  of  the  former, — we  are 
warranted  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  men- 
tal culture  is  rising  appreciably  in  these  schools.  Excellent 
before,  they  are  becoming  more  excellent  still, — to  the  credit 
of  the  teachers,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, and  to  the  reward  of  your  honorable  body,  as  the  almo- 
ner of  the  municipal  bounty,  which  creates  and  nourishes  them. 

The  suggestions  in  the  Superintendent's  report,  concerning 
the  mistake  of  too  much  government  in  our  Primary  Schools, 
will  commend  themselves  to  your  approbation,  and,  we  hope, 
will  influence  directly  and  impressively,  the  inexperienced 


among  our  teachers,  and  those  also,  whom  not  inexperience, 
but  confirmed  bad  habit  in  this  respect,  has  involved  in  the 
serious  embarrassments  of  excessive  government. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  last  educational  year  shows 
an  average  attendance  of  more  than  seven  thousand  scholars 
in  our  forty-eight  schools.  The  education  of  this  multitude  of 
children  and  youth  for  that  period,  (exclusive  of  money  paid 
out  upon  school  buildings,)  has  cost  about  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Thus  it  appears  that  the  admirable  education  afforded 
by  our  school  system,  costs  but  a  little  over  eight  dollars  a 
year  for  each  pupil.  We  know  not  where  this  degree  of  econ- 
omy is  matched,  without  the  concomitant  of  a  lower  style  of 
instruction.  It  is  cause  of  just  pride,  we  think,  that  excel- 
lence and  cheapness  are  so  strikingly  and  exceptionally  com- 
bined in  our  system  of  public  education. 

A  decided  step  forward  in  our  school  economy,  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  the  provision  for  physical  exercise  in 
the  High  School.  A  building  was  erected  upon  its  premises, 
and  appropriate  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  freely  in- 
dulged in  by  the  pupils,  and  fostered  by  teachers  and  the  com- 
mittee. More  attention  than  usual  has  been  paid  in  all  our 
schools,  we  believe,  to  this  indispensable  branch  of  culture, 
and  we  augur  favorably  for  the  increased  mental  development 
of  the  pupils  from  this  bodily  training. 

Some  of  the  old  topics  of  our  thoughtful  and  judicious  pre- 
decessors, in  this  work  of  reporting  to  your  honorably  body, 
might  recur  here,  without  risk  of  obtruding  themselves  too 
frequently.  Of  these,  are  the  obligations  of  parents  to  the 
schools ;  the  absenteeism  of  pupils ;  the  importance  of  in- 
creased school-room  accommodation ;  the  evil  of  vagrancy 
among  children  in  the  city  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools. 
These  incidental  evils  are  gradually  ameliorating;  but  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment  concerning  them, 
they  would,  doubtless,  almost  disappear.  Perhaps  the  mere 
mention  of  them  here  will  serve  for  that  "  line  upon  line," 
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which  these  subjects  seem  to  require  for  a  due  awakening  of 
the  public  interest  in  them. 

An  unusual  degree  of  success  attended  the  Evening  Schools 
of  the  past  winter.  There  were  six  in  operation  during  the 
season,  and  about  nine  hundred  persons  reaped  the  advantage 
of  this  important  department  of  the  public  school  service. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  alluding  to  an  occur- 
rence, which  is  incidental  to  the  stormy  period  of  our  na- 
tional history  now  in  progress,  but  which,  nevertheless,  illus- 
trates a  great  fact  in  social  economy,  to  wit :  that  popular 
intelligence  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  loyalty.  The 
secession  legislature  of  Missouri  has  recently  perverted  the 
school  fund  of  that  State  from  its  great  purpose/ for  the  fur- 
therance of  treasonable  designs  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  bound  to  believe  that  such  a  suicidal  step  as 
this  could  only  be  taken  where  the  standard  of  education  is 
low.  The  loyalty  of  the  free  States  is  greatly  guaranteed 
by  that  intelligence,  which  is  the  result  of  a  high  standard  of 
public  instruction.  Rhode  Island  has  reason  not  only  to  be 
proud  of  her  excellent  school  system,  but  also  to  be  profoundly 
grateful  to  God  for  this  bulwark  of  her  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  we  express  our  earnest  conviction,  that  your 
honorable  body  has  no  heavier  burden  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  it  than  the  great  public  school  trust  ;  and  no 
broader  field  for  beneficent  care  and  culture,  than  that  which 
opens  before  it  in  its  almost  half  century  of  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  School  Committe, 

WILLIAM  C.  RICHARDS, 
N.  VAN  SLYCK, 
ESEK  ALDRICH. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM  THE 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Providence,  May  10,  1861. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : — 

Gentlemen : — It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to 
present  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  the  past 
term.  Never  have  I  seen  them  so  prosperous  and  efficient  as 
at  the  present  time.  The  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  earnest,  skillful  and  laborious  in  the  great  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Their  fidelity  and  devotion  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  High 
School, — the  complete  classification  of  its  pupils ;  the  liberal 
and  systematic  course  of  study ;  and  the  results  of  the  thorough, 
faithful  teaching,  evidenced  by  the  written  examinations  and 
the  annual  exhibition, — must  acknowledge  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  very  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  our  land. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  also  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
As  compared  with  previous  years,  the  recent  written  exami- 
nation shows  conclusively  that  there  has  been  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  every  department  of  study ;  of  this  the  friends  of 
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education  can  be  fully  convinced  by  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  written  evidence  that  may  be  submitted  to  them. 

Many  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  have  like- 
wise attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  both  in  dis- 
cipline and  instruction,  and  are  each  term  gaining  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  a  good  school.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  exceptions  that  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  model 
schools.  This  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
contrast  between  the  best  and  poorest  schools,  in  the  same 
grade,  is  so  great  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  visitor.  There 
are  sometimes  local  circumstances  that  affect  unfavorably,  for 
a  time,  the  state  of  a  school,  so  that  the  best  teachers  may  not 
produce  such  results  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  with  which  such 
teachers  have  to  contend.  But  when  schools  continue  term 
after  term  in  the  same  state  of  inefficiency,  showing  but  little, 
if  any,  progress ;  and  when  no  special  reason  can  be  assigned, 
why  they  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  they  ought ;  the  fault 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  faithful,  thorough  teaching. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure,  at  this  time,  to  dwell  on 
the  many  excellencies  of  most  of  our  schools ;  but  this  would 
furnish  no  information  new  to  the  Committee,  nor  would  it 
embody  any  plan  for  their  future  improvement.  I  proceed 
therefore  to  speak  of  some  of  their  more  prominent  defects. 
Some  of  these,  which  still  exist,  I  have7  alluded  to  on  for- 
mer occasions.  In  a  few  of  our  Intermediate  and  Primary 
Schools,  the  method  of  teaching  may  be  much  improved. 
At  present  it  is  too  mechanical.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
regular  routine  from  day  to  day,  and  there  is  too  little 
variety  to  interest  and  to  awaken  thought  in  the  pupil.  There 
is  too  great  sameness  and  monotony  in  conducting  a  recita- 
tion. Everything  appears  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped. 
There  is  also  sometimes  observable  a  want  of  precision  and 
exactness  in  the  instruction  given.  Pupils  often  read  in  a 
careless,  drawling  manner,  giving  but  little  attention  to  the 
sense  or  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  a  few  read  from 
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memory  and  not  from  sight,  and  succeed  quite  as  well,  whether 
they  are  looking  on  or  off  the  book.  There  is  no  principle 
better  established  in  teaching  than  this : — that  whatever  a 
child  does  in  school  should  be  done  in  the  very  best  manner 
possible,  and  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  only  one.  And  when  a  class  recites,  whatever  the 
lesson  may  be,  each  member  of  the  class  should  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  recitation  of  each  pupil.  This  is  a 
requirement  that  no  good  teacher  will  neglect  to  enforce. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  absurd  practice  of  attempting 
to  teach  children  to  read  easy  sentences,  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce readily  and  correctly  words  at  sight.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  method  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  prepos- 
terous in  the  extreme,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  habits 
that  are  seldom  eradicated  through  life.  I  should  much  rather 
undertake  to  instruct  a  child  that  could  not  name  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  read  distinctly  and  fluently,  than 
take  one  that  had  been  allowed  for  months,  and  even  years, 
to  read  in  a  halting,  stumbling  manner,  such'as  we  sometimes 
hear  in  our  own  schools.  When  children  are  required  to  read 
sentences  before  they  can  pronounce  words  without  hesitation, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  stop  after  each  word  to  think  how 
they  shall  pronounce  the  next.  In  some  of  our  schools  the 
method  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  has  been  adopted, 
and  with  such  manifest  good  results  as.  must,  I  think,  satisfy 
the  most  sceptical. 

The  most  essential  and  important  qualification  for  a  good 
teacher,  is  self-devotion  to  his  work.  He  must  enter  upon 
his  duties  with  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  he  assumes. 
The  trust  devolving  on  him,  he  must  regard  as  sacred,  and 
one  that  ought  not,  and  can  not,  be  trifled  with.  As  he  enters 
his  school  room,  he  should  feel  that  the  impressions  he  makes 
on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  will  remain  forever  uneffaced ;  that 
plants  of  immortal  growth  are  committed  to  his  culture ;  and 
whether  they  shall  bloom  with  eternal  fragrance  in  the  Para- 
dise above,  will  depend  very  much,  if  not  mainly,  upon  his 
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faithfulness  and  his  care.  As  teachers  hold  the  responsible 
place  of  parents  to  their  pupils,  when  in  school,  they  should 
discharge  all  their  duties,  with  the  sympathy  and  warmth  of 
parental  love.  Nothing  should  be  neglected  which  a  parent's 
affection  would  quickly  discover  and  provide  for. 

But  if  teachers  are  not  interested  in  their  work, — if  they 
are  habitually  late  at  school,  and  enter  upon  their  labor  with 
evident  reluctance,  regarding  it  as  a  drudgery  from  which  they 
are  anxious  to  be  relieved ;  if  they  manifest  their  want  of 
devotion  to  their  duties,  by  an  impatient,  fretful,  fault-finding 
spirit,  sighing  for  the  hour  for  the  school  to  close,  and  often 
closing  it  before  the  time  ;  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
to  the  school  room  a  daily  newspaper,  or  the  latest  novel  which 
they  may  snatch  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  beguile  their  weari- 
some toil ;  if  they  allow  their  pupils  to  remain  in  the  yard,, 
at  recess,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  is  allowed  by  the  by- 
laws, and  lock  the  school  room  door,  lest  they  should  be  in- 
terrupted in  their  reading  or  sewing, — most  unfortunate  will  it 
be  for  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  I  regret  that  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  such  things  have  happened  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  this  city.  A  public  rebuke,  perhaps,  will  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  regard  the  recess  as  intended  mainly 
for  their  benefit,  when  they  can  rest  from  their  weary  toil. 
Such  make  a  most  lamentable  mistake,  for  if  they  should  ever 
exercise  watchfulness  and  care,  it  is  when  children  mingle 
together  in  the  yard,  in  their  play  and  in  their  sports.  The 
chief  evils  attending  our  public  schools  are  met  with  here. 
The  coarse,  vulgar,  and  sometimes  profane  language,  is  heard 
here.  It  is  here  that  the  young  are  in  danger  of  the  perni- 
cious and  corrupting  influences  of  the  older  and  impure. 
Teachers  should  therefore  guard  against  these  evils  with  un- 
remitting vigilance.  A  constant  supervision  is  necessary,  that 
young  children  receive  no  injury  in  playing  with  those  more 
robust  and  stronger  than  themselves.  Special  attention  is 
also  requisite  to  prevent  the  boisterous  and  unnecessary  noises 
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that  are  sometimes  heard  in  the  school  yard,  seriously  annoy- 
ing the  neighborhood.  The  sports  of  children  need  not  be 
checked,  but  unless  there  is  some  limit  to  the  outburst  of  feel- 
ing, our  schools  will  become  nuisances  to  those  who  should  be 
most  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare. 

Every  part  of  the  school  premises  should  be  examined 
daily,  by  the  teacher,  that  there  should  be  no  mark,  or  word, 
or  trace  of  anything  that  would  cause  the  most  sensitive  and 
pure  mind  to  blush.  Every  teacher  competent  to  govern  a 
school  well,  can,  with  such  assistance  as  he  can  always  ob- 
tain, prevent  every  impropriety  of  whatever  kind  around  the 
school  building.  It  is  for  the  School  Committee  to  say,  em- 
phatically, whether  they  will  hold  the  teachers  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  There  are  none  more 
important  for  the  highest  welfare  of  our  schools. 

There  is  another  inquiry  that  should  be  seriously  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  that  is  how  they  can  best 
improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  their  pupils.  This,  I 
fear,  is  too  much  neglected.  Most  of  the  habits  of  early  youth 
remain  fixed  and  permanent  :  a  teacher,  therefore,  should  be 
a  model  for  the  whole  school,  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  courtesies  and  refinements  of  the  highest  Christian  culture. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  allowed  in  a  school,  either  in  language 
or  deportment,  that  would  be  unfitting  in  a  drawing-room. 
And  teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  lan- 
guage when  addressing  their  pupils.  In  their  intercourse  with 
them,  they  should  be  courteous  and  dignified;  gentle  but  firm. 
Vulgar  expressions  and  sarcastic  reproofs  should  be  most 
studiously  avoided.  They  are  disgraceful  in  any  teacher. 
No  one,  who  cannot  govern  himself,  is  fit  to  have  tfte  control 
and  management  of  the  young. 

u  The  suggestions  made,  in  a  previous  report,  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  have  been  car- 
ried out,  in  part,  in*several  of  our  schools,  with  manifest  re- 
sults. But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  correct  the  faulty 
style  of  reading,  which  is  now  quite  prevalent.    To  correct 
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this,  should  now  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers,  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation. As  has  been  often  stated,  the  first  and  most  essential 
characteristic  of  good  reading,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  articula- 
tion. This  must  be  acquired  in  our  Intermediate  and  Primary 
Schools,  or  it  never  will  be  acquired  at  all.  The  habits  of 
early  youth  remain  fixed,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  change 
them.  Inflection,  emphasis  and  a  proper  modulation  of  the 
voice,  can  never  be  learned  understanding^  until  children 
comprehend  fully  the  meaning  and  the  force  of  the  words  they 
utter.  They  may  be  taught  how  to  read  correctly  particular 
sentences,  and  when  to  give  the  rising  and  when  the  falling 
inflection,  and  what  particular  words  to  emphasize ;  but,  un- 
less they  learn,  at  the  same  time,  how  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence  may  be  varied  by  changing  the  inflection  and  the 
emphasis,  it  will  be  of  but  very  little  use  in  enabling  them  to 
read  correctly  other  sentences.  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
keep  children  a  long  time  on  a  very  few  pages ;  and  these 
they  are  required  to  read  over  and  over,  till  they  can  often 
repeat  them  by  heart,  and  can  read  almost  as  well  without  a 
book  as  with.  And  young  children  become  so  familiar  with 
the  pieces  read  by  older  scholars,  that  they  can  recite  them 
from  memory  before  they  attempt  to  read.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  in  part,  a  course  of  studies  has  been  prepared,  in  which 
the  amount  that  ought  to  be  passed  over,  each  term,  is  indi- 
cated ;  but  this  has  not  been  regarded  by  many  teachers  in  our 
lower  grade  of  schools. 

"  Distinctness  of  utterance  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way  but 
by  the  daily  drilling  of  the  vocal  organs,  on  the  most  difficult 
combinations  of  letters.  This  should  be  begun  and  continued 
by  the  youngest  classes  in  all  our  schools.  It  can  be  shown 
to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  children  in  our  Primary  Schools, 
by  being  properly  drilled,  can  be  taught  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce rapidly  and  correctly  the  most  difficult  words,  but  also 
to  spell  them  without  hesitation. 

"  One  prominent  cause  of  the  faulty  reading  in  our  schools 
may  be  attributed  to  the  habits  children  form  when  reading 
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silently  at  home.  Most  children  read  in  a  very  rapid  and 
cursory  manner,  without  attending  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words.  So  long  as  this  practice  continues,  the  efforts  of 
teachers  will  be  rendered  comparatively  useless.  It  has 
already  become  a  question  of  serious  moment  for  parents  to 
decide,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  books  their  children 
shall  read,  but  how  they  shall  read  them." 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Committee  on  Qualifications 
to  be  instructed  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  so  great  a  dif- 
erence  in  the  proficiency  of  scholars  in  schools  of  the  same 
grade.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
difference  in  the  method  of  instruction  pursued,  and  also  of 
the  devotion  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers. 

"  In  some  of  our  schools,  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
Penmanship.  To  write  well  is  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
and  is  often  of  great  practical  value,  and  ought  to  be  acquired 
before  pupils  leave  the  Grammar  School.  More  prominence 
should  be  given  to  this  in  determining  the  rank  of  scholars  in 
the  different  classes.  The  first  lessons  which  are  given  in 
the  Intermediate  Schools  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
Constant  supervision  and  care  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  no  careless  or  bad  habits  are  early  formed.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  to  change  these  in  after  life.  Much  more 
time  than  there  is  allowed  at  present,  might  very  profitably 
be  given  in  our  Intermediate  Schools,  to  this  exercise." 

"  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  more  in  detail  the  difference 
between  our  best  teachers  and  those  who  partially  or  wholly 
fail  in  their  work.  In  the  first  place,  our  best  teachers  mani- 
fest a  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  devote  themselves  to 
it  with  all  their  energies.  They  seem  to  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  responsibilities  they  have  assumed  and  the  solemn 
obligations  resting  upon  them,  and  are  ever  anxiously  and 
conscientiously  seeking  how  much  can  be  accomplished  for 
those  under  their  charge.  They  neglect  no  means  or  oppor- 
tunities by  which  they  can  become  better  fitted  for  their 
arduous  duties.    The  art  of  teaching  is  regarded  by  them  as 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  arts :  and  no  sacrifice  of  ease  or  pleasure  is  deemed 
too  great — no  labor  too  exhausting  that  they  may  promote 
the  highest  well  being  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  teachers  that  appear  to  have  but 
little  heart  in  their  work.  Their  aim  seems  to  be,  not  how 
much  they  can  accomplish  and  how  well,  but  from  how  much 
they  can  be  relieved,  and  how  little  will  satisfy  the  public  and 
the  Committee,  so  that  they  can  retain  their  places  and  re- 
ceive their  salary.  Such  teachers  are  almost  always  com- 
plaining about  something.  Nothing  satisfies  them.  Their 
duties  seem  to  them  arduous  and  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and 
their  chief  anxiety  is,  how  these  may  be  lessened,  and  the 
weary  toil  of  the  school  room  beguiled.  Instead  of  striving 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  bring  back  the  unfortunate 
children  wandering  in  the  streets,  without  moral  restraint  or 
parental  influence,  they  seek  rather,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  ease  and  comfort,  how  they  may  be  rid  of  the  trials  and 
vexation  that  the  presence  of  unwary  youth  necessarily  bring, 
by  depriving  them  of  their  school  privileges  and  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  saved  from  utter  ruin.  There  can 
be  no  more  striking  contrast  between  a  conscientious  and  a 
faithless  teacher  than  this  : — the  one  labors  unceasingly,  with  all 
the  means  and  influences  in  his  power,  to  bring  the  fatherless 
and  homeless  child  under  the  salutary  discipline  of  the  school- 
room, that  he  may  be  rescued  from  destruction  and  from  con. 
taminating  his  associates;  while  the  other,  apparently  ac- 
tuated by  no  higher  principle  than  that  of  selfishness,  will 
often  spurn  from  his  presence  the  poor  and  despised  child  of 
poverty  or  of  unfortunate  parentage,  and  turn  him  over  to  the 
heartless  sympathies  of  an  unfeeling  world. 

There  would  be  few  truants  in  our  streets,  few  roaming 
about  in  filth,  begging  and  pilfering  as  opportunity  offers,  if 
the  teachers  in  their  several  districts  would  unite  heartily 
with  the  true  friends  of  the  poor,  in  carrying  out  effectually 
such  benevolent  plans  for  their  reform  as  might  be  desired. 
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Were  such  the  case,  we  should  not  have  to  mourn  over  the 
prevalence  of  vice  and  juvenile  crime,  which  are  increasing 
from  year  to  year." 

"  There  is  also  a  great  difference  between  our  best  and 
poorest  teachers,  in  the  mode  of  governing  their  schools. 
Self-government  is  not  only  the  first  and  the  highest  requisite 
in  any  teacher,  but  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  Nothing 
can  supply  its  place.  All  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  present  will  be  utterly  unavailing  where  this  is  wanting. 
To  be  successful,  a  teacher  must  possess  it.  At  whatever  cost 
of  persevering  effort  and  study,  it  must  be  gained  before  a 
teacher's  labors  can  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  In 
the  true  teacher  there  will  be  united  mildness  of  manner,  with 
a  firm  and  inflexible  adherence  to  truth  and  right,  and  such 
will  aim  to  govern  rather  by  appeals  to  the  consciences  of 
their  pupils,  than  by  threats  and  infliction  of  bodily  pain. 
The  one  tends  to  develop  and  strengthen  right  principles  of 
action,  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character,  while  the  other 
has  a  tendency  to  degrade  it." 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  the  past  term  is  7602. 
Of  this  number,  283  have  been  received  into  the  High  School, 
1992  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  1994  into  the  Intermediate 
Schools,  3333  into  the  Primary  Schools. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  LEACH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS — 
CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

\  '  >• ,  *  %Qt* 
Questions  in  11  The  Anabasis"    First  Division. 

1.  Who  was  commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition  at  this 
time? 

2.  At  what  period  was  the  expedition  set  forth,  and  for 
what  purpose  ? 

3.  Why  was  it  called  "  The  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  ?" 

4.  When  was  the  last  battle  fought,  and  what  others  can 
you  describe  ? 

5.  Conjugate  sTtoQEvd-ijaav.  Write  the  complete  synopsis 
of  this  word. 

6.  What  is  the  root  of  ovopa  ?  Give  the  rule  for  forming 
the  theme  of  such  nouns. 

7.  What  kind  of  augment  in  (pxow?  Account  for  its 
"  iota  subscript." 

8.  What  is  the  construction  and  syntax  of 

9.  G-ive  the  rule  for  the  accent  of  Katacpvy 
10.    Conjugate  aTtcoleaav.     Give    the   analysis,  synopsis, 

construction  and  syntax. 
General  average,  96  per  cent. 
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Questions  in  Cicero.    First  Division. 

1.  Translate  19  lines  3d  oration,  1st  section. 

2.  Why  is  atgue  used  instead  of  et  ? 

3.  By  what  rhetorical  figure  is  ferro  translated  ? 

4.  Give  the  mythological  account  of  the  early  life  of 
Komulus. 

5.  Conjugate  sustulimus  and  give  the  tenses  formed  from 
the  2d  root. 

6.  Compare  optimum.  Give  the  rule  for  the  comparison 
of  such  words.    Compare  breviter. 

7.  To  what  class  of  nouns  does  ignes  belong  ?  Mention 
its  peculiarity, 

8.  How  many  orations  did  Cicero  write  ?  How  many 
are  preserved  ? 

9.  Give  the  date  of  Cicero's  birth. 

10.  What  is  the  syntax  of  diet — its  declension  and  pe- 
culiarity ? 

General  average,  97  per  cent. 


Questions  in  u  The  Anabasis."    Second  Division. 

1.  Translate  Chapter  third,  Book  first,  to  section  the 
second. 

2.  Conjugate  ijisivs.    Define  its  class.    Give  the  reason. 

3.  Why  has  organa  the  grave  accent  ?    Give  the  rule. 

4.  What  is  the  peculiar  force  of  yao  ? 

5.  Mention  all  the  conjunctions  which  do  not  commence  a 
sentence. 

6.  What  kind  of  augment  has  r^aro  ? 

7.  De^^Bhgment.    How  many  varieties  of  augment  ? 

8.  Wh^roes  ova  terminate  with  "  v. "  ?  When  does  it 
terminate  otherwise  ? 

9.  What  dipthongs  are  never  augmented  ?  Also  compare 
Ttootiog. 
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10.    Accent  the  following: —  "Kcu  TtQwzov  pev  nqog  Tovg 
Qqayiag  znoXz\ir\Ga.  %ai  vtzsq  Tyg  EXXadog  £Ti{HaQOV{i?]v  (A.e&  Vftcav" 
General  average,  95  per  cent. 


Examination  in  Greek  Grammar.    Second  Division, 

1.  Write  the  vowels  and  consonants  separately. 

2.  Write  the  labials,  Unguals  and  palatals  in  the  order  of 
the  book. 

3.  If  you  were  to  write  a  Greek  word  ending  with  u  sig- 
ma,"  how  would  you  write  the  final  letter  ? 

4.  How  many  syllables  has  a  Greek  word  ? 

5.  Define  a  proclitic,  and  give  the  list. 

6.  What  is  the  root  of  nohg  ?    Give  a  rule  for  it. 

7.  In  what  did  the  root  of  BaaiXevg  originally  end  ? 
What  change  took  place  ? 

8.  What  name  would  you  give  to  nouns  which  have  more 
than  one  root  ? 

9.  How  do  you  form  Aidant  from  the  root? 

10.  Specify  the  difference  between  the  Aorist  tense  and  the 
Imperfect. 

General  average,  91  per  cent. 


Translation  from  English  to  Latin.    Second  Division. 

1.  The  Gauls  were  conquered  by  Cassar. 

2.  He  says  that  he  does  not  understand. 

3.  He  says  that  he  will  not  come. 

4.  They  are  banishing  the  good  and  wise. 

5.  What  is  right,  is  praised. 

6.  I  hear  that  you  keep  your  promises,  a  thing  which  all 
good  men  do. 
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7.  This  is  the  same  as  that. 

8.  There  are  some  who  laughed. 

9.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  finish  the  business. 
10.    He  cries  out,  that  it  is  all  over  with  the  army. 

General  average,  98  per  cent. 


Examination  in  Cicero.    Second  Division. 

1.  Translate  and  write  the  Latin  from  quamquam  to  cor- 
roboraverunt,  inclusive,  in  the  Xllth  chapter,  30th  section. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  the  genitive  of  ordine, — and  the  syn- 
tax. 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  qui  with  its  ante- 
cedent.   Define  ordine. 

4.  Write  the  participles  of  videant,  and  their  translations. 

5.  Is  spem  in  any  way  defective  ?  If  so,  how  ?  And  what 
other  nouns  are  like  it  in  this  respect  ? 

6.  Conjugate  aluerunt.    Has  it  more  than  one  supine  ? 

7*  Syntax  of  sententiis.  Give  the  rules  for  the  division 
of  its  syllables. 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  the  gender  of  conjurationem. 

9.  Conjugate  credendo, — its  construction  and  syntax. 

10.  What  was  the  character  of  Catiline  ?  Give  a  synopsis 
of  his  life. 

General  average,  92  per  cent. 


Translations  from  English  to  Greek.    Second  Division . 

1.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  are  happy. 

2.  I  am  pleased  with  those  who  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

3.  He  was  vexed  that  the  citizens  were  rich. 

4.  I  have  often  admired  the  virtue  of  Socrates. 
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5.  The  water  has  been  turned  into  wine. 

6.  The  mother  of  .the  beautiful  daughter  has  a  pain  in  her 
jaws. 

7.  The  son  of  Sophroniscus  is  astonished  at  the  madness 
of  the  people. 

8.  Tke  clever  geometer  has  a  pain  in  his  knees. 

9.  Cyrus  marches  against  the  king  of  the  Persians. 
10.    I  am  vexed  when  the  bad  are  wealthy. 

General  average,  90  per  cent. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. — BOYS'  SENIOR  CLASS. 
Geometry.    Third  Division. 

1.  In  the  same,  or  in  equal  circles,  two  equal  chords  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre ;  and  of  two  unequal  chords, 
the  less  is  at  the  greater  distance  from  the  centre.  Book  III. 
Prop.  ¥111. 

2.  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
altitude,  by  half  the  sum  of  its  parallel  sides.  Book  IY., 
Prop.  VII. 

3.  In  the  quadrilateral,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four 
sides  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  diag- 
onals, plus  four  times  the  square  of  the  line  joining  the  mid- 
dle points  of  the  diagonals.    Book  IY.,  Prop.  XIV.,  Cor.  I. 

4.  Two  regular  polygons,  of  the  same  number  of  sides, 
can  always  be  formed,  the  one  circumscribed  about  a  circle , 
the  other  inscribed  in  it,  which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by 
less  than  any  given  surface.    Book  V.,  Prop.  X. 

5.  The  surface  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon,  and  that  of 
a  similar  circumscribed  polygon,  being  given ;  to  find  the  sur- 
faces of  the  regular  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons 
having  double  the  number  of  sides.    Book  V.,  Prop.  XL 

6.  The  sum  of  all  the  plane  angles,  which  include  any 
polyedral  angle  is  less  than  four  right  angles.  Book  VI., 
Prop.  XX. 
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7.  Two  triangular  pyramids,  having  equivalent  bases  and 
equal  altitudes,  are  equivalent,  or  equal  in  volume.  Book  VII., 
Prop.  XV. 

8.  Any  triangular  prism  may  be  divided  into  three  equiv- 
alent triangular  pyramids.    Book  VIL,  Prop.  XVI. 

9.  The  convex  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  con$  is  equal 
to  its  slant  hight,  multiplied  by  half  the  sum  of  the  circumfer- 
ences of  its  bases.    Book  VIIL,  Prop.  IV. 

10.  The  contents  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  contents  of  three  cones,  whose  common  altitude  is  the 
altitude  of  the  frustum,  and  whose  bases  are,  the  lower  base 
of  the  frustum,  the  upper  base  of  the  frustum,  and  a  mean 
proportional  between  them.    Book  VIIL,  Prop.  VI. 

General  average,  85.2  per  cent. 


Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Second  Division. 

1.  Into  how  many  distinct  departments  is  the  Federal 
Goverment  divided  ? 

2.  Of  what  do  the  first  three  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
respectively  treat  ? 

3.  Give  the  clause,  as  amended,  which  specifies  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.    Art.  II.,  Sec.  1,  CI.  3,  and  Art.  XII. 

4.  State  concisely  the  entire  process  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

5.  State  what  provision  Congress  has  made  for  the  emer- 
gency, which  may  arise  by  the  death  or  removal  of  both  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

6.  Give  the  clause  which  specifies  what  cases  may  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Art. 
III.,  Sec.  2,  CI.  1. 

7.  What  constitutes  the  crime  of  treason  ? 

8.  Give  the  clause  relating  to  the  rendition  of  "  Fugitives 
from  service,  or  labor,"  and  explain  the  cause  of  its  insertion 
in  the  Constitution,  and  its  intent. 
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9.  Give  the  clause  relating  to  the  power. of  Congress  over 
the  Territories. 

10.  Give  the  clause,  which  guarantees  to  each  State  a  Re- 
publican form  of  Government,  and  protection  against  invasion 
and  domestic  violence. 

General  average,  97.3  per  cent. 

  *  . 

Astronomy.    Second  Division.  % 

1.  State  four  reasons  for  believing  the  Earth  to  be  sphe- 
rical in  form. 

2.  Describe  the  changing  aspect  of  the  heavens  arising 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  State  why  the  stars  appear 
to  describe  circles,  and  why  these  circles  differ  in  size. 

3.  What  are  the  circles  of  Perpetual  Apparition  and  Oc- 
cupation ?  At  what  latitude  are  these  circles  the  largest,  and 
where  are  they  diminished  to  zero. 

4.  What  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  at  noon,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  on  the  following  parallels  of  north  latitude :  25°;  63° 
30',  on  the  Arctic  Circle  and  at  the  North  Pole  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  Declination  and  Celes- 
tial Latitude,  and  between  Right  Ascention  and  Celestial 
Longitude  ? 

6.  Describe  the  Transit  Instrument,  and  state  how  the 
time  occupied  by  the  Earth  in  performing  one  rotation  is  de- 
termined. 

7.  Explain  the  Siderial  and  the  Solar  Day. 

8.  State  the  reason  of  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
Solar  Day. 

9.  Give  the  Gregorian  Rule.  ^ 

10.    Give  the  proof  of  the  sun's  revolution  on  its  axis,  and 
that  its  Equator  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
General  average,  84.7  per  cent. 


Natural  Philosophy.     Third  Division. 
1.    State  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  with  reference  to  the 
spaces  passed  over  in  consecutive  seconds  of  time,  and  with 
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reference  to  the  ratio  of  space  and  time.  How  is  the  hight 
from  which  a  body  falls  determined  when  the  time  is  known  ? 

2.  Explain  Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  forces,  and  illus- 
trate by  planetary  motion. 

3.  What  is  a  Machine  ?  Enumerate  the  Mechanical  Pow- 
ers. Explain  the  three  classes  of  Levers.  What  proportion 
exists  between  the  arms  of  the  lever,  the  weight  and  power  ? 
Does  this  proportion  apply  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  lever? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Wheel  and  Axle.  On  what 
does  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power  depend  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  absolute  gain  of  power  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery ?  Illustrate  by  the  example  of  the  lever,  wheel  and 
axle,  and  pulley. 

6.  State  the  great  law  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  liquids,  and  illustrate. 

7.  Describe  the  Hydraulic  Press,  and  explain  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  operates.  Describe  and  explain  the  Hydro* 
static  Bellows. 

8.  Explain  the  principle,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  convey  water  in  aqueducts  over  uneven  surfaces.  Give  the 
theory  of  Springs,  and  of  Artesian  Wells. 

9.  Describe  the  four  principal  varieties  of  Water  Wheels ; 
and  state  the  percentage  of  water,  which  may  be  utilized  by 
each. 

10.  Describe  and  explain  the  Hydraulic  Rara. 
General  average,  90  per  cent. 


hitellectual  Philosophy.    First  Division. 
L    Define  and  discuss  the  two  functions  of  Memory. 

2.  State  and  discuss  Stewart's  division  of  the  first  of  these 
functions. 

3.  State  four  general  principles  on  which  the  improve- 
ment of  Memory  depends. 

4.  What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  treated  of  previous  to 
the  discussion  of  Reasoning  ? 

5.  What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  First  Truths? 
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6.  Define  a  Syllogism,  and  illustrate  by  an  example. 

7.  Define  a  Sophism,  and  illustrate  by  an  example. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  uses  of  Analogical  Reasoning  ? 

9.  State  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Taste. 
10.    How  would  you  answer  the  question,  tl  Is  there  any 

standard  of  Taste?" 

General  average,  97  per  cent. 


BOYS'  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Questions  in  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

1.  Translate  the  25th  paragraph  of  Book  I,  Roman  His- 
tory. 

2.  Give  the  construction  and  rule  of  syntax  of  anno,  Ro- 
manis,  Porsena. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis,  third  person  singular,  active  voice,  of 
intulit ;  a  synopsis  of  the  second  person  singular,  passive 
voice,  of  cohibuit ;  a  synopsis  of  the  third  person  plural,  pas- 
sive voice,  of  ruptus  esset. 

4.  Parse  ruptus  esset. 

5.  Name  all  the  adjectives  declined  like  solus.  State  the 
rule  for  the  gender  of  pons  and  rex.    Parse  Suos. 

6.  Translate  the  first  sentence  of  the  30th  paragraph  of 
Book  L  What  does  the  subjunctive  clause  denote  ?  Give 
the  rule  of  syntax  for  the  mood  of  scriberent. 

7.  State  the  exceptions  in  declension  of  the  second  de- 
clension. 

8.  Decline  plus  and  duo.  How  are  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  adjectives  formed  from  the  positive  ?  Compare 
felix,  acer,facilis,  maleficus,  dexter,  exterior,  postumus,  imus,  su* 
perus,  bonus,  pessimus  and  minor. 

9.  Decline  idem.  Distinguish  between  the  interrogatives 
quis  and  qui.    Decline  aliquis. 

10.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  first  person  singular  of  alloquor. 
Write  a  synopsis  of  edo,  (I  eat,)  in  its  regular  forms,  and  in- 
flect, (in  full,)  the  irregular  forms. 

General  average,  83  per  cent. 
4 
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Questions  in  Algebra — Latin  Division. 

1.  Remove  the  parentheses  and  brackets  from  the  follow- 
ing expression :  9a2  b— [3ac-J-5bc2  —a2  b— (10bc2  — llac 
-j-a2  b)+27ac]. 

2.  Prove  that  a— 5  is  equal  to  — 

a5 

3.  Add  the  fractions;  — ~  and  — 

a — b    a+b  a+x 

4.  Solve  the  equation  :    Hl7-^5|===^+5+1Q~5x  . 

H  3  7  8 

5.  "  From  a  certain  sum  I  took  ^  part,  and  put  in  its 
place  50  dollars ;  next  from  this  sum  I  took  ^  part,  and  put 
in  its  place  37  dollars ;  I  then  counted  the  money  and  found 
I  had  100  dollars.    What  was  the  original  sum  ?  " 

6.  "  A,  B  and  C,  speaking  of  their  ages,  A  said  that  the 
sum  of  their  ages  was  90.  B  replied  that  if  his  age  were  taken 
from  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  the  remainder  would  be  30. 
C  said  that  if  his  age  were  taken  from  the  other  two,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  i  his  age.    Required  their  ages." 

7-    (V4+V8)x(3V*— V2)=?    (3a2b+5ab3  )5  =  ? 

8.  ^9x3  —12x5  +10x4  —28x3  -f-17x2  _8x+16  =  ? 

9.  Solve  :      4x—  14~x=14. 

x — 1 

10.  "  A  man  bought  a  square  piece  of  land  for  2  dollars  per 
square  foot.  After  having  sold  from  it,  at  the  rate  of  3J  dol- 
lars per  foot,  a  rectangular  piece,  the  length  of  which  was  equal 
to  a  side  of  the  square,  and  the  breadth  30  feet,  he  found  that 
what  remained  had  cost  him  only  4400  dollars.  Required 
the  length  of  the  side  of  the  square." 
General  average,  51  per  cent. 


Questions  in  Algebra — English  Division. 
1.    Remove  the  brace,  brackets  and  parentheses  from  the 
expression :     a —  <  a+b — [a+b — c — (a — b+c)]  i  . 
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45a— nb— 4  c3  d4 

2.  In   get  rid  of  negative  exponents. 

9a-iob*  c-6  d-i  5 

3.  (3x-f~— (x— xT_a)  =? 

t     at'..  x  ,  2(x — 1)    7x — 4    x— 1 

4.  Solve  the  equation  :    _-_-{- — /== — __ — -gg— 

5.  "  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  34  into  two  such 
parts,  that  if  18  be  subtracted  from  the  greater,  and  the  less 
be  subtracted  from  18,  the  first  remainder  will  be  to  the 
second  as  2  to  3." 

6.  "  Three  men  reckoning  their  money,  the  first  says,  if 
$100  were  added  to  my  money,  it  would  be  as  much  as  you 
both  possess ;  says  the  second,  if  $100  were  added  to  my 
money,  I  should  have  twice  as  much  as  you  two  have ;  says  the 
third,  if  $100  were  added  to  ray  money,  I  should  have  three 
times  as  much  as  you  both  have.  How  much  money  had 
each  ?  " 

7.  (3VI+ Wffl-K  Vi-V  A  )=  ?  (5ab2o-4a4)4«.? 

8.  ^m5  +  2m— 1— A.J.  J_  =  ? 
V     ^  m  rm2 

9.  Solve  the  equation:     —  — 14~"2x=22. 

1  x         x2  9 

10.    "A  gentlemen  has  a  pleasure-garden,  80  rods  long  and 
€0  rods  wide,  surrounded  by  a  walk  of  uniform  breadth,  which 
contains  1 1 84  square  rods.    Required  the  breadth  of  the  walk. 
General  average,  57  per  cent. 


Questions  in  History- — English  Division. 

1.  Tell  all  you  can  of  John  Hampden. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Charles  I. 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Little  Parliament  ? 

4.  Describe  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

5.  Name  the  principal  events  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

6.  Describe  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuart  family  to  regain 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
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7.  France. — Describe  the  position  of  Louis  XVI,  on  as- 
cending the  throne  of  France. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in  the  National 
Convention  of  1793. 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Napoleon  sent  to  Elba  ? 
10.    How  is  Louis  Napoleon  related  to  Napoleon  I  ? 

General  average,  83  per  cent. 


GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Virgil — JEneid,  First  Boole. 

1.  Give  the  derivation  of  nimbosus,  in  the  535th  line.  What 
is  implied  by  the  termination  osus  ;  and  what  is  the  rule  for 
the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable  ? 

2.  Parse  pooniteat,  in  the  549th  line,  and  give  its  synopsis. 

3.  Translate  seven  lines,  commencing  with  the  535th. 

4.  Translate  six  lines,  commencing  with  the  588th. 

5.  Translate  ten  lines,  commencing  with  the  643d. 

6.  Where  was  Hesperia,  and  why  was  it  so  called  ? 

7.  Translate  seven  lines,  beginning  with  the  740th. 

8.  Scan  two  lines,  beginning  with  the  728th. 

9.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  poposcit,  loquuntur  and 
meminisse. 

10.  Give  the  conjugation  of  soliti.  What  kind  of  a  verb 
is  it  ?    What  other  verbs  of  the  same  class  ? 

General  average,  97  per  cent. 


History  of  Language. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  English  language  ? 

2.  Account  for  the  Celtic  words  in  our  language. 
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3.  Give  examples  of  Latin  words  incorporated  with  our 
language  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

4.  Since  what  time  have  the  greater  part  of  the  words  of 
Latin  origin  been  introduced  into  our  language  ?  By  whom  ? 
About  what  subjects  are  they  employed  ? 

5.  Who  first  gave  such  prominence  to  the  West  Saxon  as 
to  constitute  it  the  cultivated  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  how  did  he  accomplish  this  result? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man element. 

7.  How  long,  and  to  what  extent,  was  the  Norman-French 
spoken  in  England  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  elements,  during  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  centuries. 

9.  When  did  the  language  pass  from  middle  to  modern 
English,  and  what  changes  has  it  experienced  since  ? 

10.  What  advantage  do  we  derive  from  the  composite 
character  of  the  English  language  ? 

General  average,  92  per  cent. 


Evidences  of  Christianity. 

1.  Show  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  one 
which,  at  its  introduction,  appealed  to  miracles  and  prophecy 
as  evidence  of  its  Divine  authority. 

2.  State  the  prophecy  respecting  Babylon,  and  its  fulfill- 
ment. 

3.  Show  that  the  argument  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  is  strictly  philosophical. 

4.  Exhibit  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  object  to  Christ- 
ianity because  they  cannot  see  the  reason  of  some  things  con- 
nected with  it,  or  contained  in  it. 

5.  What  objections  are  made  against  the. mercy  of  God  as 
displayed  in  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  How  may  they 
be  answered  ? 

General  average,  94  per  cent. 
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Analysis  of  Poetry. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

1.  What  per  cent,  of  Saxon  words  does  Milton  employ, 
and  what  per*  ent.  of  words  derived  from  other  languages  ? 
How  does  he  compare  in  this  respect,  with  Shakspeare,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  English  bible  ? 

2.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  words  used  by  Milton  in 
his  poetical  works  ?  What  number  of  these  is  now  obsolete, 
and  why  have  they  become  obsolete  ? 

3.  Give  Coleridge's  criticism  on  Milton's  Satan. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  all  the  words  in  the  first  five  lines 
of  Book  I. 

5.  What  is  intended  in  the  12th  line,  by  "  the  oracles  of 
God  ?"  Why  this  comparison  ?  What  were  the  three  chief  pa- 
gan oracles  ? 

6.  How  much  scriptural  authority  has  Milton  for  his  con- 
ception of  fallen  angels  ?  How  far  is  he  warranted  by  scrip- 
ture in  the  assertion  that  it  was  "  pride"  that  "  cast  them  out 
of  heaven." 

7.  Who  was  "  the  Tuscan  artist  ?"  When  and  where  did 
Milton  see  him  ? 

8.  Describe  Moloch  and  his  worship. 

9.  Explain  the  471st  line. 

10.  Who  was  Mammon  ?  Give  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  To  what  god  of  the  Romans  did  he  corres- 
pond ? 

General  average,  97  per  cent. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Poetry. — The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

1.  Among  what  people  was  the  most  ancient  poetry  writ- 
ten ? 

2.  From  what  did  the  poetry  of  Christian  nations  take  its 
origin  ? 
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3.  Define  Lyrical  poetry. 

4.  What  English  authors  have  been  distinguished  for  this 
kind  of  poetry  ?  • 

5.  Explain  the  first  stanza  of  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy." 

6.  In  the  second  stanza,  why  is  harmony  addressed  as 
"  enchanting  shell  "  ? 

7.  Who  was  Cytherea,  and  why  was  she  so  called  ? 

8.  Explain  the  fourth  stanza. 

9.  Who  were  the  muses  ? 

10.  Give  synonyms  of  "  ecstasy,"  and  define  these  syno- 
nyms. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  95.8. 


Study  of  Words. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  that  language  is  fossil 
poetry  ? 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  word  Frank. 

3.  ^Etate  the  first  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guag™ 

4.  Give  the  history  of  the  word  Passion. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  mingling  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man languages. 

6.  What  classes  of  words  have  descended  to  us  from  the 
Norman  language  ? 

7.  Give  the  history  of  the  word  Pagan. 

8.  Give  the  history  of  the  word  Sacrament. 

9.  Give  the  history  of  the  word  Dunce. 

10.    Origin  of  the  words  Dwarf,  Oaf,  and  Droll. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  83. 


Latin — Nepos. 

1.  Translate  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  first  par- 
agraph. 

2.  What  force  has  "  de  "  in  "  devincere  ?"  In  what  other 
compounds  has  it  the  same  force  ? 
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3.  Translate  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  the  sec- 
ond pragraph. 

4.  Why  are  "  incolerent  "  and  "  relinqueretur/'  in  the  sub- 
junctive ? 

5.  Why  is  "  transportaverat"  in  the  indicative  ?  What  are 
the  Latin  expressions  for  "  breaking  down  a  bridge  ?" 

6.  Translate  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  third  par- 
agraph. 

7.  By  what  kind  of  a  sentence  may  "tarn  multis  consciis," 
be  resolved  ?  By  what  cases  are  "amicus,"  "inimicus,"  "  hostis," 
&g.  followed  ? 

8.  Compare  "  utilius,"  and  parse  u  exstincto." 

9.  Translate  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  paragraph. 
10.    Give  the  principal  parts  of  "  redisset,"  "  redigeret," 

and  "  pragficit."    Parse  "ei." 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  90. 


JUNIOR  CLASS,  FIRST  DIVISION. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  Give  the  classes  into  which  aeriform  bodies  are  divided. 

2.  State  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  illustrate 
each  by  an  experiment. 

3.  Give  the  laws  for  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of 
air. 

4.  Give  the  method  of  proving  atmospheric  pressure  em- 
ployed by  Torricelli. 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  common  pump. 

6.  Define  Acoustics. 

7.  Explain  the  formation  of  images  by  the  common  mirror. 

8.  Define  Refraction,  and  give  its  laws. 

9.  Explain  the  composition  of  light. 
10.    Explanation  of  the  Rainbow. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,.  93. 
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English  Literature, 

1.  Name  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  Interreg- 
num and  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

2.  Give  Dryden's  works,  his  character  and  rank  as  an 
author. 

3.  Mention  the  three  most  satirical  works  of  Swift,  and 
the  subjects  they  satirized. 

4.  Give  an  abstract  of  Pope's  life. 

'  5.  Define  lyric  poetry,  and  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
lyric  poets. 

6.  Name  the  distinguished  authors  of  George  the  Third's 
reign. 

7.  Name  the  departments  of  literature  in  which  Goldsmith 
excelled. 

8.  Give  Dr.  Johnson's  character  as  a  man  and  an  author. 

9.  Give  Gibbon's  own  account  of  the  publication  of  his 
history ;  its  rank  as  a  historical  work. 

10.  Give  the  principal  incidents  of  Burns's  life. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  86. 


Latin. 

1.  Give  the  particles  used  in  asking  direct  questions,  and 
the  kind  of  answer  expected  by  the  use  of  each. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  dependent  clauses  containing  indi- 
rect questions. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  clauses  denoting  purpose,  object,  or 
result  of  preceding  propositions. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  mode  of  the  verb  in  dependent 
clauses  connected  as  essential  parts,  or  containing  indirect  al- 
lusions to  the  language  of  another. 

5.  Explain  direct  and  indirect  quotations.  Give  the  rules 
for  changing  the  direct  into  the  indirect. 

Translate  the  following  sentences,  parsing  the  words  in 
Italics. 
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6.  Piihominesad  felicitatem  perpetuo duraturam  pervenient. 

7.  Ad  poenitendum  properat,  qui  cito  judicat.  Ne  repre* 
hende  errores  aliorum,  sed  emendes  potius  tuos. 

8.  Quid  potest  tarn  apertum,  quani  esse  aliquod  numen,  quo 
hasc  regantur. 

9.  Quaritur  cur  doctissimi  homines  de  maximis  rebus  dis- 
sentiant. 

10.  Nihil  refert,  utrum  sit  aureum  poculum  an  vitreura. 
In  Alpibus  tantum  est  frigus  ut  nix  ibi  nunquam  liquescat. 

Percentage  of  correct  answers,  97. 


French. 

1.  Write  the  following  adjectives  in  the  plural :  "Beau, 
bon,  juste,  eternel,  ancien,  gros,  bas,  actif,  veuf,  peureux." 

2.  Explain  contracted  articles. 

3.  Give  the  tenses  derived  from  the  present  infinitive. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns  :  "  Animal,  chou, 
feu,  metal,  travail,  bateau,  hopital,  genou,  clou,  corail." 

5.  Translate  the  following  sentences:  I  am  old;  he  is 
warm;  we  are  hungry  and  thirsty;  you  are  right;  are  the 
children  wrong  ?  they  are  not  wrong. 

6.  We  have  the  copper  buttons  and  they  have  the  silver 
buttons  ;  the  captain's  son  has  my  father's  instrument  and  you 
have  ours  ;  we  are  poor ;  the  scholar's  handkerchief  is  yellow ; 
my  neighbor's  boys  are  afraid  of  the  dog  and  are  ashamed  of 
their  conduct. 

7.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  future  tense  of  all  four 
conjugations. 

8.  Give  the  imperfect  indicative  of  the  following  verbs : 
"Devoir;  purifier;  descendre;  rougir." 

9.  Name  the  possessive  adjectives. 

10.    Explain  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in 
all  four  conjugations ;  name  the  tenses  derived  from  the  pre- 
sent participle,  and  give  their  formation. 
Percentage  of  correct  answers,  89. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS,  SECOND  DIVISION. 
French  History. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne,  the  year 
in  which  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  the  coun- 
tries his  empire  comprised. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  five  French  kings,  in  whose  reigns 
the  Crusades  occurred. 

3.  Describe  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  of  Valois. 

4.  State  the  cause  of  the  contests  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  and  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  reign 
of  the  latter. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

6.  In  what  year,  and  by  whom,  was  the  Edict  of  Nantz 
granted  ?  In  what  year,  and  by  whom  revoked  ? 

7.  Name  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  reign. 

8.  State  some  of  the  principal  causes,  which  produced  the 
Revolution  of  1789 

9.  Describe  the  two  parties  of  the  National  Convention, 
in  which  France  was  declared  a  Republic. 

10.  Give  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula. 


Physical  Geography. 

1.  State  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

2.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  Islands,  and  state  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  some  once  formed  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

3.  Name  the  six  distinct  Mountain  Systems  of  America, 
and  describe  the  longest  System  in  North  America. 

4.  Describe  the  grand  central  System  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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5.  What  is  Hydrography  ? 

6.  Describe  Artesian  Wells,  and  give  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  constructed. 

7.  Describe  the  Atlantic  System  of  Rivers. 

8.  Explain  the  term  Spring  Tides  and  Neap  Tides,  and 
give  the  cause  of  Tides. 

9.  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  influence  upon  climate 
and  navigation. 

10.  Explain  the  generally  adopted  theory  of  the  cause  of 
Constant  Currents. 


Questions  in  Rhetoric. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  a  Figure  of  Speech. 

2.  Name  the  classes  of  Figures.  Give  the  signification 
of  the  names,  and  show  the  difference  between  a  Trope  and  a 
Metaphor. 

3.  Repeat  the  eight  rules  for  the  use  of  Metaphors. 

4.  Define  an  Allegory,  and  name  the  longest  ever  written. 

5.  Define  Prosopopoeia. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  three  degrees  of  Personifi- 
cation. 

7.  Show  the  difference  between  a  Simile  and  a  Metaphor. 

8.  Illustrate  the  purposes  of  Interrogation  and  Exclama- 
tion. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Paraphrase  ? 

10.  Paraphrase  the  saying,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 
is  inclined." 


Questions  in  Latin. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  accenting  Latin  words. 

2.  Give  the  number  of  declensions,  and  explain  the  man- 
ner of  distinguishing  them. 
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3.  In  what  declension  are  exercitus,  senatus,  domus  us,  and 
jus-jurandura  ?    Decline  them. 

4.  Name  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  compare  felix, 
carus,  celeber  and  malm. 

5.  Decline  idem,  aliquis,  hie  and  quis. 

6.  How  many  conjugations  of  verbs  are  there  ?  State  how 
we  can  distinguish  them. 

7.  Write  the  subjunctive  mood  ofjungo,  in  the  active  and 
passive  voices. 

8.  Translate  Puellae  amatae  fuerint.  Ut  ille  moneatur. 
Homines  liberantor.    Agmen  ne  ducatur. 

9.  How  is  the  present  subjunctive  translated  in  depend- 
ent and  independent  sentences  ?  Translate  "  Ut  pueri  libros 
suos  legant."  Rexregat. 

10.  Translate  Aves  territae  fuere.  Agmina  ducta  evant. 
Change  the  numbers  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  write  them 
in  the  other  three  forms,  translating  them  into  English. 


QUESTIONS 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PROVIDENCE  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  APRIL,  1861. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Divide  81  of  06-4  1-3  by  7  1-6-003. 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8J,  9,  12  and 
16J? 

3.  A,  B,  and  C.  start  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
place,  to  travel  round  an  island,  96  miles  in  circumference. 
A.  travels  four  miles  an  hour,  B.  six  miles  an  hour,  and  C. 
eight  miles  an  hour.    In  what  time  will  they  all  be  together  ? 

4.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weigh  90f  lbs.,  how 
many  tuns  will  a  bin  hold  that  is  12  feet  9  inches  long,  6  feet 
4  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet  9  inches  in  depth  ? 

5.  An  agent  received  $9,500  to  invest  in  cotton;  how 
much  cotton  could  the  agent  buy  at  12 J  cents  per  lb.  after  de- 
ducting his  commission  of  %  per  cent.  ?  - 

6.  A  merchant  sold  one-eighth  of  his  flour  on  hand  at  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent. ;  one-sixth  of  the  whole  at  an  advance 
of  12  per  cent  and  one-third  at  a  loss  of  six  per  cent.  How 
much  must  he  sell  the  remainder  for  that  he  may  neither  gain 
nor  lose  by  the  transaction  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  chaise  for  $400.  What  must 
he  ask  for  them,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  25  per  cent,  less 
than  he  asks,  and  yet  lose  but  12J  per  cent,  on  the  cost? 

8.  I  purchased  goods  for  $4,500  cash,  and  after  keeping 
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them  eight  month  and  twelve  days,  sold  them  for  $5,640. 
What  was  my  gain  per  cent.,  allowing  money  to  be  worth  six 
per  cent.  ? 

9.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  90  days  be  writ- 
ten, that  when  discounted  at  a  bank,  $6  40  may  be  received  ? 

10.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  six  inches 
longer  than  the  base,  and  the  perpendicular  is  three  times  the 
difference  between  the  base  and  the  perpendicular ;  What  is 
the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the  base  ? 


Mental  Arithmetic. 

1.  A  farmer  sold  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  $96,  and  gained  one- 
third  of  what  they  cost  him.    How  much  did  the  oxen  cost  ? 

2.  If  I  sell  my  oranges  at  6  cents  a  piece,  I  shall  gain  21 
cents;  'but  if  I  sell  them  at  4J  cents  a  piece,  I  shall  lose  21 
cents.    Required  the  number  of  oranges. 

3.  A.  and  B.  invest  equal  sums  in  trade.  A.  gains  a  sum 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  stock,  and  B.  loses  $225.  When 
A.'s  money  is  double  that  of  B.'s — what  did  each  invest? 

4  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  oranges  he  had,  answered, 
that  if  he  had  as  many  more,  and  one-half  and  one-quarter  and 
one-fifth  as  many  more,  and  five  oranges  besides,*he  would  have 
three  times  as  many  as  he  had  at  first.    How  many  had  he  ? 

5.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered,  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  time  past  noon  was  equal  to  three-fifths  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  to  midnight.    What  was  the  hour  ? 

6.  A  lad  bought  some  apples  at  four  for  a  cent,  and  as 
many  more  at  three  for  a  cent.  He  then  sold  them  at  seven 
for  two  cents,  and  found  that  he  had  lost  one  cent.  How  many 
of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

7.  A.'s  money  is  to  B.'s  as  9  to  11 ;  but  after  A.  has  spent 
$40  and  B.  $50,  A.'s  money  is  equal  to  B.'s.  What  had  each? 

8.  A  grocer  sells  five-eighths  of  a  barrel  of  flour  for  the 
cost  of  a  barrel.    What  does  he  gain  per  cent  ? 
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9.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  one-seventh  of  its  entire  length, 
its  body  is  five-ninths  of  its  entire  length,  and  its  tail  is  nine 
inches  longer  than  its  head.    What  is  the  length  of  the  fish  ? 

10.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered,  that 
if  to  the  time  from  noon  be  added  its  one-half,  one-third  and 
one-sixth,  the  sum  will  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  time  to 
midnight.    Required  the  time. 


Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  writing. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  mercy,  money,  folio,  echo,  chimney, 
staff,  penny,  plea,  index. 

Note. — When  there  are  two  forms  for  the  plural,  give  both. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative,  and  compare  far,  late,  old,  ill  and  many. 

4.  State  when  the  letter  s  is  omitted  in  forming  the  pos- 
sessive case,  and  give  an  example. 

5.  Define  a  Personal  and  a  Relative  Pronoun,  and  decline 
which. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs — dare,  (to  ven- 
ture,) heave,  load,  shave,  shrink. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : — "  Tell  me  whether  I 
shall  do  it  or  no."  "  Mary  has  wrote  a  letter."  "  He  has 
drank  to  much."  "  I  intended  to  have  written  yesterday." 
"  Who  can  write  better  than  him  ?  "  "  Which  is  the  farthest 
north,  Paris  or  Quebec  ?  " 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in 
italics : — u  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give 
I  thee." 

9.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics : — "  He  is  too  wise 
to  attempt  such  a  thing."    "  Be  so  kind  as  to  grant  my  request." 

10.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence: — "  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now." 
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History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  America. 

2.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Pocahontas. 

3.  Describe  the  first  settlement  of  New  England. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Puritans. 

5.  State  the  principal  events  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  give  an  account  of  Roger  Williams. 

6:    Give  an  account  of  the  witchcraft  in  New  England. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  War. 

8.  State  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

9.  Describe  the  battle,  of  Quebec,  between  Wolf  and  Mont- 
calm. 

10.  State  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  give  an  analy- 
sis of  the  principal  events. 


Geography. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  and  describe  six  of 
its  largest  cities.  Describe  six  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
Southern  States, 

2.  Name  and  describe  six  of  the  largest  cities  in  England. 

3.  Name  and  describe  five  of  the  largest  rivers*m  France. 

4.  Give  the  boundaries  of  China,  and  describe  three  of  its 
principal  rivers. 

5.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going  from 
Chicago  to  Sevastopol, 

6.  Describe  six  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Africa. 

7.  Describe  the  Mississippi  river,  and  name  three  of  the 
largest  Eastern  and  three  of  the  largest  Western  branches. 

8.  Name  the  States  that  border  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America,  and  give 
the  capitals  of  each. 
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10.    Name  five  of  the  largest  mountain  ranges  in  Europe. 

N.  B.  To  describe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in  what  direction  it  runs, 
and  where  it  empties.  To  describe  a  city  or  town,  state  in  which  of  the 
States  or  country  it  is  situated,  on  what  waters,  if  any,  and  its  latitude  and 
longitude. 


Spelling. 

Physical,  pellicle,  placable,  docible,  forcible,  autopsy,  poig- 
nancy, malmsey,  appreciate,  propitiate,  habiliments,  supple- 
ment, vegetate,  cogitate,  tranquillity,  humility,  debasing,  em- 
bracing, panegyric,  crystalline,  chrysolite,  syllable  sillabub, 
cylinder,  symmetry,  pursuivant,  permeate,  vervain,  hirsute, 
supercilious,  hemorrhoids,  architrave,  synecdoche,  blasphe- 
mous, porphyry,  exhilarate,  scintillate,  sciolist,  equipage,  sac- 
religious,  amaryllis,  amphyctyonic,  barratry,  colocynth,  dia- 
chylon, empyreal,  erysipelas,  idiosyncrasy,  ichneumon,  achieve- 
ment, abridgment. 


Average  per  cent,  of  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  85+  per 
cent. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council 

of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  School  Committee  respectfully  report : — 

That  the  Public  Schools  have  been  successfully  conducted 
through  another  year.  Under  an  able  Superintendent,  and  with 
competent  and  devoted  teachers,  they  have  continued  freely  to 
dispense  the  blessings  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  exceeds 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  excitement  incident  to  ex- 
tensive military  preparations,  made  necessary  by  the  disturbed 
political  condition  of  the  country,  was  unfavorable  to  close  appli- 
cation and  proficiency  in  study ;  yet  the  loss  was  perhaps  more 
than  compensated  by  the  lessons  taught  by  this  eminently  historic 
period,  inculcating  patriotism,  love  of  freedom,  obedience  to  law, 
and  devotion  to  the  Union. 

The  usual  written  examinations  were  made  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  "  at  no 
former  period  have  the  results  been  so  satisfactory." 

Six  Evening  Schools  were  opened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  continued  until  the  12th  of  February,  a  term  of  nearly 
eleven  weeks.  About  one  thousand  persons  received  instruction. 
Mr.  Reuben  A.  Guild,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools,  in  his  report,  says  : — "  The  average  age  of  the  scholars 
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has  been  eighteen ;  the  average  attendance,  seven  hundred. 
As  a  general  rule,  children  under  10  or  12  have  been  excluded, 
and  also  such  as  were  known  to  be  able  to  attend  the  day 
schools, — the  object  of  the  evening  schools  being  to  supply  a  posi- 
tive want,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation to  such  of  our  population  as  are  prevented,  by  age  or 
circumstances,  from  attending  upon  the  ordinary  means  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  day. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  influence  of  our 
evening  schools,  the  following  statistics  from  the  Third  Ward, 
Pioneer  Hall,  may  be  found  interesting.  Number  of  scholars 
admitted,  202,  viz.,  boys,  114 ;  girls,  88.  Average  attendance, 
118 ;  oldest,  36  ;  youngest,  9.  Average  age,  17.  Nativity  of 
the  scholars  :  Irish,  180  ;  Americans,  11  ;  English,  7  ;  French* 
2;  Russian,  1 ;  Scotch,  1.  In  the  beginning,  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  anything  in  the  way  of  evening  instruction  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  locality,  so  great  was  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. But  the  quiet,  persevering  efforts  of  teachers  acquainted 
with  their  duties  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work,  soon 
accomplished  what  no  police  force,  or  any  force  whatever,  could 
possibly  have  accomplished.  Cheerfulness,  good  order  and  at- 
tention prevailed.  The  result  has  been  a  great  and  marked 
improvement  in  study,  as  also  in  character  and  general  appear- 
ance. One  man  who,  three  months  ago,  could  not  read  the 
simplest  lessons  in  the  Primer,  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  read  quite  fluently  the  daily  papers.  The  same  also  of  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  who,  during  the  term,  have  been  advanced  to 
the  Third  Reader.  Another  class  of  boys,  who,  four  weeks  ago, 
were  working  out  their  first  sums  in  Arithmetic,  are  now  able 
to  work  quite  readily  in  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplica- 
tion. The  experience  of  this  school  has  been,  in  most  respects, 
the  experience  of  all.    *    *    *  * 

"  In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  express  the  hope  that, 
hereafter,  evening  schools  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our 
noble  system  of  free  education,  and  not  as  a  specialty." 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  deservedly  take  the  highest  rank ; 
but  they  are,  by  no  means,  all  equally  deserving  of  commenda- 
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tion.  This  difference  results  from  the  various  capacities,  quali- 
fications and  devotedness  of  the  several  teachers  ;  the  interest 
manifested  by  parents,  in  the  respective  schools ;  the  support 
which  they  render  to  the  teachers  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  the  efforts  which  they  make  to  ensure  the 
prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  their  children. 

These  and  other  subjects  are  discussed  by  the  Superintendent, 
in  his  report,  and  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications, 
hereunto  annexed,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. The  Committee  also  present  herewith  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent,  made  in  July  last,  on  the  "  relative  rights 
of  parents,  teachers  and  scholars,"  to  which  is  appended  "  the 
opinion  of  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  legal  powers  of 
teachers."  By  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  respective 
parties,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  harmony  and  efficiency. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  standard  to  which  our  schools  have 
attained,  the  Committee  are  nevertheless  able  to  report,  that 
they  are  still  maintained  at  a  much  less  average  cost  per  scholar, 
than  other  schools  of  like  grade  in  New  England,  the  average 
for  current  expenses  and  tuition  being  not  over  $8^°^  per  scholar 
per  annum. 

The  gradual  and  continuous  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
*  our  schools,  reported  from  year  to  year,  is  due,  in  part,  to  a 
principle  of  growth  innate  in  our  school  system.  When  public 
schools  were  first  established,  competent  teachers  were  not 
readily  found,  and  such  persons  were  employed  as  would  now 
find  it  impossible  to  pass  the  requisite  examination.  As  time 
passed  on,  new  classes  of  teachers  were  educated,  each  superior 
to  the  next  preceding,  until,  through  the  agency  of  the  High 
School,  we  are  now  sending  forth  highly  educated  teachers,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  supply,  not  only  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  of  many  of  the  adjacent  towns.  Thus,  in  each  succeeding 
year,  our  schools  are  better  taught,  and  as  a  consequence,  fur- 
nish still  better  teachers  for  the  classes  that  are  to  follow. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  public  benefit  derived  from  the  High 
School.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  born  mentally  equal  to  the  rich,  and  as 
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they  vastly  out-number  the  rich,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  born  with  superior  mental  en- 
dowments spring  from  the  wealthy  class. 

It  has  been  said,  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools,  that  anything  more  than  the  most  rudimentary  educa- 
tion is  a  luxury,  which  should  be  paid  for  like  any  other  luxury. 
Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  is  to  become  of  that  vast  amount  of 
superior  mental  capability,  which  the  Creator  distributes  among 
the  great  mass  of  children  born  to  the  poorer  classes  ?  If  we 
confine  education  to  the  wealthy,  then  the  world  gets  the  benefit, 
of  only  here  and  there  a  great  mind ;  and  even  those  few  not 
always  thoroughly  developed  for  want  of  sufficient  inducements 
to  study,  and  from  the  distracting  allurements  which  wealth  too 
often  places  in  the  path  of  the  student. 

Since,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
thoroughly  educate  all,  if  some  system  could  be  devised  by  which 
those  designed  by  nature  for  great  mental  achievements,  could 
be  selected  from  the  great  mass  of  young  minds,  and  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  such 
minds,  when  matured,  would  vastly  more  than  compensate  the 
public  for  such  an  expenditure?  Now,  our  public  schools,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  constitute,  in  a  good  degree,  just 
such  a  system.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the  best  scholars,  # 
after  passing  through  the  lower  grades,  that  reach  the  High 
School,  where  we  find,  what  we  should  expect  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  classes  whose  average  capacity  exceeds  that  of  the  classes 
of  most  private  schools  of  the  same  grade.  And  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  of  the  candidates  for  admission  into 
Brown  University,  those  from  the  High  School  are,  as  a  whole, 
better  prepared,  and  are  more  uniformly  admitted,  than  from  pri- 
vate schools, — not  because  the  High  School  has  better  teachers, 
but  because  the  material  is  better  selected. 

It  may  be  further  said  of  the  High  School,  that  it  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  value  of  real  estate  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  Numerous  instances  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  in  which  houses  have  com- 
manded 15  to  20  per  cent,  more  rent,  just  within  the  limits  of 
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the  city,  than  could  be  obtained  for  those  just  without,  simply 
because  to  the  former  belonged  the  right  of  attendance  at  the 
High  School. 

If,  then,  the  High  School  is  producing  such  results,  in  quali- 
fying teachers,  in  enhancing  the  value  of*  real  estate,  and  in 
turning  out  such  a  class  of  men  upon  the  community  as  no  com- 
munity can  afford  to  be  without,  it  will  most  assuredly  continue 
to  receive  your  cordial  support,  and  to  be,  with  our  other  free 
schools,  the  pride  of  the  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  B.  LOCKWOOD, 

WM.  M.  RODMAN, 

REUBEN  A.  GUILD, 


For  the  School 
Committee. 


KEPORT 

OP  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee 

of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  it  is  made  imperative  on  the  Superinten- 
dent, by  your  by-laws,  to  submit  a  written  report  at  the  close 
of  each  term,  there  must,  of  necessity,  often  be  a  repetition  of 
the  same  suggestions,  and  a  great  similarity  in  the  language  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools. 
No  important  changes  can  reasonably  be  expected,  in  a  single 
term,  in  schools  so  thoroughly  graded  and  organized  as  ours,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  under  the  charge  of  able  and  efficient 
teachers. 

The  present  term  closes  another  school  year,  and  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  with  written 
questions,  have  recently  taken  place.  At  no  former  period  have 
the  results  been  so  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  our  schools  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence, or  that  no  further  improvement  is  desirable.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
a  judicious  discipline.  When  we  compare  the  present  efficiency 
of  our  schools  with  the  past,  or  with  schools  of  a  similar  grade 
elsewhere,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  at  our  onward 
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progress ;  yet  there  is  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  not  yet 
reached,  to  which  we  should  ever  aim. 

There  still  continues  a  wide  difference  between  our  best  and 
our  poorest  schools.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in 
the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Local  causes  may  some- 
times temporarily  affect  the  condition  of  a  school ;  but  successful 
teachers  readily  and  anxiously  avail  themselves  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  experience  and  observations  of  others,  both  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  discipline,  while  the  inefficient  plod 
on  in  the  same  old  beaten  track,  adhering  pertinaciously  to  their 
own  self-conceited  views. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  highest  welfare  of  our  schools 
more  vitally  depends  than  on  a  judicious  discipline.  I  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  this  subject  in  my  former  reports,  and  have 
given  my  views  upon  it  at  some  length.  But  I  am  constrained 
to  bring  it  again  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  that  some- 
thing  may  be  done  to  correct  the  evils  that  now  exist.  Some  of 
these  arise  from  too  great  severity,  and  others  from  too  great 
laxity,  in  discipline.  I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  Committee,  as  expressed  in  their  by-laws.  But  there  are 
some  teachers  who,  either  through  inability  or  disinclination,  do 
not  conform  to  them.  Instead  of  making  corporal  punishment 
the  last  resort,  and  then  only  in  extreme  cases,  they  inflict  it 
very  often  for  slight  and  trivial  offences,  such  as  dropping  a 
book,  turning  the  head,  or  neglecting  to  sit  in  a  particular  pos- 
ture. It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  little  girls  to  be  pun- 
ished on  the  hand  with  a  ratan,  and  sometimes  quite  severely. 
Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

A  teacher  who  has  not  moral  power  enough  to  control  a 
school,  and  enforce  obedience  without  the  constant  application 
of  the  rod,  has  unquestionably  mistaken  his  calling,  and  should 
relinquish  his  place  to  others  more  competent  to  discharge  its 
responsible  duties.  The  prevailing  fault  of  teachers  who  fail  in 
governing,  is  that  they  talk  too  much.  They  are  ever  threaten- 
ing, scolding,  and  ridiculing  their  pupils.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  harsh  and  severe,  and  at  others  indulgent  in  the  extreme. 
The  words  of  a  teacher  should  be  few,  well  chosen,  and  full  of 
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meaning.  Dignity  of  manner  and  firmness  of  purpose  should 
ever  be  united  with  a  mild  and  courteous  demeanor.  Demands 
given  in  an  angry  tone,  lose  more  than  half  their  force,  and  often 
arouse  a  rebellious  spirit,  while  gentleness  would  have  secured 
cheerful  obedience. 

There  are  some  cases  where  teachers  are  too  lenient  and  in- 
dulgent, and  neglect  to  enforce  a  wise  discipline,  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  Such  schools  must  and  do  actually  suffer;  their  pupils 
soon  become  disrespectful  and  impertinent,  and  neglect  their  most 
important  duties.  The  first  duty  of  every  teacher  is  to  govern 
his  school ;  until  this  is  done,  nothing  can  be  well  done.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  situation  of  a  teacher  is  a  difficult  and  a  trying 
one ;  and  when  they  enter  upon  their  arduous  duties,  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  have  all  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  age,  and  unless  they  are  more  than  human,  they  will 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  Let  those  parents  who  are  without  sin 
in  this  respect  cast  the  first  stone.  But  to  magnify  or  discuss  their 
faults  supposed  or  real,  in  the  presence  of  children,  is  unwise  and 
pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  An  irreparable  in- 
jury is  often  done  to  children,  by  lessening  their  respect  for  the 
character  and  authority  of  their  teachers.  By  such  a  course, 
many  parents  have  brought  a  crushing  weight  of  sorrow  upon 
their  hearts,  that  time  can  never  remove.  Better,  far  better,  that 
a  child  be  punished  too  severely,  or  even  without  cause,  than 
that  he  lose  his  reverence  for  authority  and  law.  Obedience  to 
authority,  everywhere,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  under 
every  form  of  righteous  government,  cannot  be  impressed  too 
early,  nor  with  too  solemn  sanctions,  on  the  youthful  mind. 

There  are  yet  higher  duties,  which  none  but  the  truly  consci- 
entious will  faithfully  perform.  I  refer  to  the  moral  culture  and 
training  which  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in  the 
youthful  mind.  There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
our  schools  when  this  was  more  imperatively  demanded.  Mere 
intellectual  culture  is  not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  those  hab- 
its which  give  tone  and  permanency  to  character.  The  safety  of 
the  young  depends  upon  their  being  early  taught  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  beset  them,  and  to  acquire  that  perfect  self  con- 
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trol  which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  virtue.  To  secure  this,  much 
can  be  and  must  be  done  in  our  schools.    Unceasing  vigilance 

o  p 

should  be  used  by  all  to  guard  against  any  influences  that  may 
tend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  corrupt  the  youth,  or  to  lessen 
their  regard  for  purity  and  virtue.  The  present  age  is  one  of 
peculiar  trials  and  temptations  for  those  just  entering  upon  the 
freedom  of  boyhood. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  have  again  to  bring  be-^ 
fore  you  the  increasing  evils  of  truency  and  absenteeism.  These 
are  becoming  more  alarming  and  threatening  every  year.  Some- 
thing must  soon  be  done  for  self-protection.  No  language  of 
mine  can  adequately  convey  to  you  how  much  our  schools  are 
suffering  from  this  cause.  Every  day,  hundreds  are  strolling  in  our 
streets,  becoming  familiar  with  the  worst  forms  of  vice,  enticing 
others  to  leave  their  schools,  and  to  join  them  in  their  wicked- 
ness. The  truant  act  on  our  statute  book  is  perfectly  a  dead  let- 
ter— it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Is  there  not  sympathy  enough  in 
the  hearts  of  the  truly  benevolent,  or  wisdom  enough  in  our  Leg- 
islature, to  devise  some  remedy  for  this  most  proliflc  cause  of 
misery  and  crime  in  our  city  ? 

One  of  the  noblest  works  of  charity  of  which  our  city  can  boast 
is  the  Children's  Home.  Those  who  originated  this  truly  divine 
institution,  and  have  sustained  it  by  their  self-denying  labors  and 
liberal  benefaction,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. But  there  is  another  great  work  to  be  undertaken.  There 
are  yet  in  our  city  many  orphans — many  more  unfortunate  than 
orphans — just  beginning  the  career  of  iniquity  ;  and  they  will 
most  assuredly  pursue  it,  unless  rescued  by  some  benevolent 
hand,  from  an  almost  certain  moral  death.  Cannot  some  plan 
be  devised,  or  some  arrangement  with  the  Dexter  Asylum,  or 
the  Children's  Home,  be  made,  by  which  so  much  inevitable  suf- 
fering and  misery  may  be  avoided. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made,  the  past  term,  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  the  school  yards,  and  when 
going  to  and  returning  from  school.  Some  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  should  at  once  be  adopted.  I  have  brought  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in  the  hope  that  parents 
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may  be  induced  to  aid  in  checking  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 
All  the  authority  vested  in  the  Superintendent  will  be  exercised 
to  its  fullest  extent  to  prevent  the  gross  improprieties  of  conduct 
complained  of. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  the  past  term  into  all  of 
the  schools,  is  7829.  The  number  received  into  the  High  School 
is  320  ;  into  the  Grammar,  2017  ;  into  the  Intermediate,  1995, 
and  into  the  Primary,  3497. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INS1EUCTI0N 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE, 

FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  JULY  1861: 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

THE   OPINION  OF  C.   H.   PARKHURST,   ESQ.,   RELATIVE   TO  THE 
LEGAL  POWERS  OF  A  TEACHER  : 

AND  A 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  QUALIFICATIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES 
OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  RANK  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SAME  GRADE  IN  THE  CITY. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen  : — The  past  term  has  been,  in  some  respects,  an 
unfavorable  one  for  our  schools.  The  grave  questions  that  have 
arisen,  involving  the  perpetuity  and  the  very  existence  of  our 
goverment,  have  deeply  moved  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest 
in  our  community.  All  classes  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with 
a  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  never  surpassed.  While,  therefore, 
there  has  been  less  proficiency  in  study  than  in  former  terms,  we 
have  gained  that  which  is  perhaps  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable, 
in  the  patriotic  principles  that  have  been  invigorated  hi  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  relative  condition  of  our  schools  remains  unchanged. 
Most  of  them  are  highly  prosperous  and  efficient ;  but  there  are 
a  few  which  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  some- 
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thing  should  be  done  to  make  them  better.  They  never  can  be 
brought  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  till  some  efficient 
means  are  applied  to  {forrect  existing  evils. 

As  questions  often  arise  respecting  the  relative  rights  of  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils,  it  may  be  well  to  state  upon  what  principles 
these  have  been  explained  and  decided : — There  are  no  laws,  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  in  which  the  rights  of  teachers  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  defined.  The  commonly  received  maxim  is,  that 
teachers  when  in  school  are  in  "  loco  par entes," — standing  in  the 
place  of  parents ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  for 
the  time  being  invested  with  all  their  authority,  and  can  legally 
exercise  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  Parents  relinquish  to  teachers 
no  more  of  their  natural  right  to  control  their  children  than  is 
necessary  for  them  to  accomplish  the  great  work  to  which  they 
are  appointed.  Teachers  cannot  exact  obedience  to  rules  and 
regulations  not  required  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their 
schools.  They  have  a  specific  object  in  view,  and  what  is  extra- 
neous to  this  cannot  be  enforced  upon  the  pupils  with  any  pre- 
tence of  right  or  reason.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  legal  decisions  that  have  been  made 
in  New  England,  that  whatever  is  clearly  necessary  to  secure  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  in  a  school,  may  be  legally  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  This  applies  equally  to  modes  of  discipline  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  to  all  the  details  of  the  school-room.  And  what- 
ever is  not  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose 
for  which  schools  were  established,  if  it  conflict  at  all  with  the 
wishes  or  authority  of  parents,  should  never  be  attempted.  All 
individual  cases  may  be  decided  by  reference  to  this  general  rule. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  possible  questions  that  may  arise.  This  is, 
however,  so  very  general,  that  a  large  experience  and  sound  dis- 
cretion are  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  apply  it  in  par- 
ticular instances. 

A  more  specific  statement  of  the  rights  of  teachers  may  be 
desired.  In  the  first  place,  teachers  have  a  right  to  inflict  bodily 
chastisement  upon  their  pupils,  when  not  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
any  rule  of  the  school  committee  ;  but  this  must  never  be  dispro- 
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portioned  to  the  offence,  nor  nnsuited  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  offender.  It  is  left  for  the  teacher  to  decide  when  he  may 
resort  to  this  ultimate  remedy — but  this  decision  may  always  be 
appealed  from,  and  adjudicated  by  a  court  and  jury.  There  is 
no  provision,  by  statute,  empowering  teachers  to  inflict  blows, 
neither  is  there  any  forbidding  it ;  but  the  abstract  right  to  do 
this  is  recognized  in  every  treatise  on  the  relative  rights  of  parents 
and  children,  and  it  has  never  been  questioned  in  any  case  that 
has  arisen  for  adjudication.  The  only  point  at  issue  has  been, 
whether  the  punishment  was  excessive  or  improper,  and  whether 
the  offence  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  it.  And  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  the  highest  perfection  of  school  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  obedience  to  authority,  without  the  infliction  of 
bodily  pains.  None,  however,  but  teachers  of  large  experience 
and  great  moral  power,  can  accomplish  this. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
when  does  the  teacher's  authority  begin,  and  when  does  it  cease? 
Does  it  begin  before  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  and  does  it 
extend  beyond  the  school  yard,  and  the  hour  of  closing  it  ?  On 
this  point,  I  am  happy  to  present  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  who,  at  my  request,  has  examined  this 
subject. 

Teachers  are  often  in  doubt  whether  they  have  a  right  to  keep 
pupils  after  the  regular  time  for  closing  the  school,  either  for  the 
sake  of  discipline  or  to  make  up  imperfect  lessons.  Such  a  right 
has  always  been  assumed  by  teachers,  when  not  forbidden  by  a 
rule  of  the  Committee.  But  it  should  ever  be  exercised  with 
great  judgment  and  discretion.  No  pupil,  in  any  case,  should  be 
detained  more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
the  approbation  of  his  parents. 

Some  teachers  insist  that  they  have  a  right  to  compel  pupils  to 
learn  lessons  assigned  them  out  of  school,  and  also  to  forbid  their 
receiving  any  assistance  whatever.  Such  an  assumption  of  power 
is  wholly  untenable.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  teacher 
to  dictate  in  any  way  what  their  pupils  shall  or  shall  not  do  when 
not  in  school ;  they  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  are  accountable  to  them  and  to  no  one  else. 
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Teachers  cannot  lawfully  delegate  their  authority  to  another, 
or  appoint  monitors  to  act  in  their  stead.  The  authority  to  teach 
and  govern  must  come  from  those  who  have  the  appointing  power. 
This  however,  does  not  deprive  the  teacher  of  the  liberty  of 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  older  pupils,  who  may,  with 
very  great  benefit  to  themselves,  render  valuable  aid  in  those 
branches  of  study  requiring  review  and  thorough  drilling. 

There  are  often  conflicts  between  parents  and  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  the  parents  to  demand  the  dismission  of  their 
children  before  the  close  of  the  school.  This,  parents  cannot,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  claim.  But  when  these  requests  are  made  but 
seldom,  and  by  those  interested  in  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
school,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  refuse  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
Such  a  refusal  would  envince  an  unwillingness  to  act  cordially 
with  parents  in  all  matters  relating  to  school  discipline.  With- 
out this  hearty  co-operation,  no  school  can  be  either  effectually 
taught  or  governed. 

Teachers  have  also  a  right  to  claim  that  their  schools  be  judged 
by  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence,  by  all  whose  duty  it  is 
to  pronouce  judgment  on  their  faithfulness,  or  on  the  results  of 
their  labors.  Some  form  their  opinion  of  a  school  on  the  order 
and  quietness  of  the  school  room  ;  others,  on  the  promptness  and 
accuracy  of  the  answers  at  the  examination,  without  taking  into 
account  the  amount  passed  over  during  the  term.  While  others, 
still,  judge  of  a  teacher's  fitness  by  his  ability  to  govern  a  school 
without  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  and  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  pupils.  It  is  evident  that  if  either  of  these 
tests  alone  be  applied,  an  erroneous  judgment  will  be  formed  in 
regard  to  the  true  condition  of  the  school.  A  school  may  be 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  the  pupils  may  exhibit  great 
military  precision  and  exactness  in  all  their  motions,  and  this  may 
be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  time,  and  by  severe  and 
unjustifiable  means,  while  there  has  been  but  very  little  progress 
in  the  studies  of  the  school.  And  scholars  may  also  be  so  trained 
and  drilled  on  a  few  questions  and  answers  as  seldom  to  make  a 
mistake  at  an  examination.  The  principal  inquiry,  in  judging  of 
the  character  of  a  teacher  or  a  school,  should  bo,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  ascertain  how  much  has  been  done  in  a  given  time,  and 
then  how  well  it  has  been  done,  and  by  what  means  it  has  been 
accomplished.  And  where  there  has. been  a  reasonable  degree 
of  progress,  thoroughness  should  be  regarded  as  the  chief  excel- 
lence ;  for  without  this,  the  labors  of  a  teacher  are  of  but  little 
worth.  When  untoward  circumstances  or  serious  obstacles  exist 
to  frustrate  in  any  way  the  efforts  of  a  teacher,  such  as  sickness 
in  the  district,  irregular  attendance,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
school-room,  or  the  want  of  co-operation  of  parents,  —  these 
should  all  be  well  considered  in  determining  what  ought  and 
what  ought  not  to  be  expected  in  a  particular  school ;  for  every 
teacher  has  a  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  his  labors. 

But  pupils  also  have  rights  which  should  never  be  infringed 
upon  or  overlooked.  These  are  as  sacred  and  inalienable  as 
those  of  parents  or  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  right 
to  the  services  of  faithful,  competent  teachers,  in  every  way  qual- 
ified to  impart  instruction  and  to  maintain  a  judicious  and  effec- 
tive discipline.  And  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
instructors,  at  all  times,  such  kind  and  courteous  treatment  as 
parental  wisdon  and  affection  would  prompt.  And  while  they 
are  bound  to  yield  implicit  and  cheerful  obedience  to  every  re- 
quest or  command  of  the  teacher,  without  question  or  cavil,  they 
are  justly  and  unquestionably  entitled  to  immunity  from  punish- 
ment of  every  kind,  when  they  have  committed  no  offence,  and 
to  an  exemption  from  all  punishments  of  undue  severity,  inflict- 
ed either  in  passion  or  with  too  great  frequency.  It  is  as  much 
the  prerogative  of  the  pupil  to  claim  of  their  parents  and  of  those 
who  have  the  oversight  of  the  schools,  an  immunity  from  unrea- 
sonable and  unauthorized  punishment,  as  it  is  of  the  teachers  to 
inflict  punishment  at  all. 

There  are  also  certain  modes  of  punishment  to  which  the  pu- 
pils have  a  right  to  object,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  inflicted. 
Teachers  sometimes,  to  avoid  the  odium  that  is  attached  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  seem  to  task  their  ingenuity  to  invent  others 
still  more  objectionable.  Pupils  are  frequently  dressed  up  in 
fantastical  caps,  blindfolded,  or  placed  in  ridiculous  positions, 
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with  gags  in  their  mouths,  or  shut  up  in  dark  closets,  inhaling  the 
impure  air  for  hours. 

Not  unfrequently,  very  young  children  are  compelled  to  stand 
in  certain  positions  till  their  strength  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  at 
very  great  risk  of  permanent  physical  injury.  Some  resort  to 
ridicule  in  the  government  of  their  schools,  taunting  and  tortur- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  pupils  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner — 
holding  them  up  to  the  derision  of  their  playmates  and  compan- 
ions ;  giving  them  nick-names,  and  calling  them  dolts,  dunces 
and  blockheads,  and  such  other  vile  epithets  as  their  vocabulary 
may  furnish.  Such  discipline  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehen- 
ded ;  and  pupils  have  a  right  to  demand  an  entire  exemption 
from  such  barbarous  treatment.  Ridicule  is  too  dangerous  a 
weapon  to  be  employed  in  school  government.  It  can  never  be 
used  in  safety.  The  sensitive  are  often  crushed  beneath  its  with- 
ering power.  Its  shafts  penetrate  so  deeply  that  its  wounds  sel- 
dom heal.  It  should  be  discarded  as  unworthy  a  place  in  any 
system  of  moral  discipline.  Teachers  should  never  aim  to  hu- 
miliate their  pupils — to  lessen  their  self-respect,  or  to  degrade 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  associates.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the 
noblest  principles  of  our  nature.  A  desire  for  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. It  should  never  be  crushed  out  by  a  false  shame.  When 
a  child  becomes  indifferent  to  the  good  opinions  of  others,  or  loses 
his  own  self-respect,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  he  will  struggle 
successfully  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  rise  superior  to  the 
temptations  and  trials  that  surround  him.  For  "  oftentimes 
nothing  profits  more  than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  right." 

Pupils  not  only  have  a  right  to  a  judicious  discipline  and  thor- 
ough instruction  from  their  teachers,  but  they  may  demand  to  be 
advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  just  as  fast  as  they  are 
fully  prepared  for  promotion.  This  cannot  be  denied  them  on 
any  principle  of  justice  or  reason.  It  is  their  right ;  and  their 
natural  guardians  are  bound  to  protect  them  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  There  is  not  only  a  serious  loss  of  time  when  pupils 
are  kept  back  when  they  ought  to  be  promoted,  but  they  must 
necessarily  form  indolent  habits  of  study,  and  lose  much  of  that 
laudable  ambition  which  every  scholar  must  possess.    Many  pu- 
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pils  have  suffered  through  life  on  account  of  ill-judged  and  un- 
wise management  in  school.  There  is,  however,  an  opposite 
error,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  agains||  If  pupils 
are  urged  on  too  fast  and  beyond  their  ability,  they  either  become 
superficial  scholars  or  their  physical  health  suffers  in  consequence 
of  over-exertion.  Such  cases  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  es- 
pecially in  our  High  School.  Through  the  ambition  of  parents, 
children  are  often  pressed  forward  to  advanced  classes  before  they 
are  prepared,  and  if  their  strength  and  vigor  fail  in  consequence 
of  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with  their  class,  the  fault  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  the  school  system,  nor  to  the  teachers  for  imposing 
such  tasks. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  the  past  term  is  larger  than  in 
any  previous  term.  There  have  been  received  into  the  High 
School,  353  ;  into  Grammar  Schools,  2,056 ;  into  the  Interme- 
diate, 1,935  ;  and  into  the  Primary,  3,422 — in  all,  7,766.  The 
number  left  the  High  School  for  sickness  or  other  causes,  this 
term,  is  41.  The  corresponding  term,  last  year,  it  was  81.  The 
number  left  the  Grammar  Schools  is  361 ;  while,  last  year,  the 
number  was  739. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 


MR.  PARKHURST's  OPINION. 

[The  legal  opinion  referred  to  in  the  above  report  was  read  by 
C.  H.  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  the  writer.    It  was  as  follows.] 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  keep  the  child  in  order  and  obedi- 
ence is  secured  by  the  common  law.  He  may  lawfully  correct 
his  child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reasonable  manner f  for  this  is  a 
part  of  his  education.  He  may  delegate  also  a  part  of  his  pa- 
rental authority,  during  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or  teacher  of  his  child, 
and  the  teacher  is  then  in  loco  parentis,  and  has  such  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  viz : — that  of 
restraint  and  correction, — as  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  pur- 
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pose  for  which  he  is  employed.  This  power,  however,  must  be 
temperately  exercised,  and  teachers  should  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  administer  chastisement  co-extensively  with  the  parent, 
however  the  delinquent  pupil  might  appear  to  have  deserved  it. 
The  rights  of  parents  over  their  children  result  from  their  duties. 
Parents  are  bound  to  maintain  and  educate  their  children,  and  the 
law  has  given  them  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over  them,  and 
in  support  of  that  authority  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  such  dis- 
cipline as  may  be  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
trust.  The  power  allowed  by  law  to  the  parent  over  the  person 
of  the  child  may  be  delegated  to  a  teacher,  the  better  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  education.  Though  the  town  schools  are 
instituted  by  authority  of  statute,  the  children  in  those  schools 
are  to  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  teacher,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  be  clothed  with  the  same  authority,  as 
when  he  is  directly  employed  by  the  parents. 

The  power  and  right  of  the  parent  to  restrain  the  child  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  the  power  delegated  to  the  teacher  must  be  ac- 
companied, for  the  time  being,  with  the  same  right  as  incidental, 
or  the  object  sought  will  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  But,  as  has 
been  said  above,  this  power  is  always  to  be  exercised  by  the 
teacher  with  caution  and  moderation.  The  teacher  should  recol- 
lect that  he  is  not  the  parent  of  the  child,  but  is  only  occupying 
the  parent's  place  temporarily,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  err  in 
the  failure  to  exercise  authority  over  the  pupil,  than  in  the 
assumption  or  wanton  exercise  of  it. 

In  reference  to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  pupils,  by  the 
teacher,  when  the  school  is  not  in  session,  the  teacher  should  al- 
ways remember  that  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
does  not  cease  until  school  has  commenced,  and  that  any  exer- 
cise of  authority  over  tile  pupil  while  going  to  or  from  school 
must  be  guarded  with  extreme  care.  It  should  never  be  any 
thing  more  than  parental  advice  and  caution  ;  for  when  the  teach- 
er attempts  to  carry  the  authority  rightfully  exercised  in  the 
school-room  into  the  domain  of  the  family,  he  then  assumes  a 
power  he  does  not  possess,  and  must  of  necessity  yield  whenever 
this  exercise  of  his  authority  is  questioned  by  the  parent. 
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The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  he  is  not  a 
police  officer,  except  as  every  good  citizen  is  a  policeman ;  to 
induce  by  good  example  on  his  own  part,  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils,  and  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  QUALIFICATIONS. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifica- 
tions.] 

The  Committee  on  Qualifications  beg  leave  to  submit  as  the 
basis  of  their  present  action,  their  Report  upon  the  Resolution 
referred  to  them  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  February  15th, 
1861.    The  Resolution  is  in  the  following  words  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Qualifications  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  di- 
rected to  investigate  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rank  of  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city. 

The  "  difference  "  here  referred  to,  is  that  of  an  unequal  pro- 
gress made  by  classes  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same  grade  of 
schools.  For  example,  it  was  officially  reported  at  that  meeting, 
that  in  one  of  the  Primary  Schools  the  first  class  had  learned  to 
spell,  during  the  whole  term,  only  the  words  of  one  page  in  the 
speller,  while  in  others,  the  words  contained  on  forty  pages  had 
been  equally  well  mastered ;  that  in  arithmetic,  out  of  a  list  of 
questions  submitted  alike  to  the  first  classes  of  all  the  Primary 
Schools,  only  one  or  two  were  answered  in  some  of  them,  while 
in  others  only  one  or  two  were  missed.  These  are  extreme, 
yet,  as  your  committee  believe,  well  stated  cases,  having  every 
shade  of  difference  lying  betwen  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  we  have  endeavored  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  for  this  diversity  of  attainment,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  delinquences 
complained  of  are  to  be  attributed  to  no  one  cause  alone,  but  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  each  of  which  has  a  greater  or 
less  prominence. 

Your  committee  believe  that  a  poor  school  cannot  be  found 
where  there  is  not  some  defect,  either  in  its  external  circum- 
stances, its  internal  management,  or  in  its  general  supervision. 
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1.  Let  us  notice  tlie  different  conditions  of  our  schools,  as 
affected  by  their  external  circumstances.  We  here  refer  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  teacher  has  no  control,  such  as  the 
home  and  neighborhood  influences  from  which  the  children  come, 
the  general  intelligence,  and  habits  of  the  pupils  as  to  obedience, 
truthfulness,  order,  cleanliness  arid  good  manners  ;  such  as  the 
school-room  accommodations,  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
schools,  the  criminal  neglect  of  parents  in  not  preventing  late- 
ness and  irregularity  of  attendance.  A  teacher  may  do  well  in 
Prospect  street,  but  fail  utterly  in  Mason  or  Scott  streets.  A 
teacher  who  may  do  but  moderately  well  in  Walling  street  may 
distinguish  herself  in  Fountain  street.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
decide  the  relative  merits  of  a  teacher's  service  by  the  same  ab- 
solute standard.  In  our  judgments  of  the  services  of  our  teach- 
ers, we  have  not  overlooked  this  important  element. 

2.  As  to  the  supervision  of  our  schools,  your  committee  be- 
lieve it  to  be  good,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any  praiseworthy 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  as  from  the  constant  activ- 
ity of  our  superintendent.  And  yet,  it  is  believed  that  those 
schools  have  a  decided  advantage  where  the  teacher  is  quickened 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  frequent  visits  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  district  committee. 

3.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  question,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  is  to  be  found  in  the  modes  of  teaching 
and  governing  the  schools,  and  in  the  spirit,  energy  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  are  conducted.  One  teacher  strives  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  hold  it  to  a  single  subject  till  it  is 
thoroughly  mastered ;  another  is  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
mere  form  of  acquisition.  The  one  goes  further,  not  only  mas- 
tering the  subject,  but  securing  it  permanently  by  painstaking 
and  careful  reviews.  Another  leaves  what  has  been  partially 
conquered  to  the  chances  of  a  distant  future,  when  all  has  faded 
from  the  memory.  One  holds  the  pupil  to  a  strict  responsibility 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  reasonable  task.  Another  indulges 
him  in  careless  and  listless  habits  of  study,  and  supplies  the  lack 
by  ill-judged  and  oft-repeated  aid.  The  one.  cultivates,  thus,  in 
his  pupils,  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  while  the  other  enfeebles  and 
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demoralizes  his  whole  school.  The  methods  of  the  one  are  in- 
spiring and  thought-stirring ;  those  of  the  other  lead  to  stupid 
and  senseless  routine.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room shows  the  difference  to  the  casual  observer.  Equally 
great  is  the  difference  in  the  spirit  and  fidelity  with  which  the 
teachers  perform  their  daily  labor.  One  gives  the  impression  to 
the  pupils  that  they  are  engaged  in  earnest-life  work,  while  the 
other  leaves  upon  their  minds  the  impression  that  the  hour  of 
dismissal  is  the  most  delightful  hour  of  the  whole  day.  An 
energetic,  spirited  and  faithful  teacher,  will  have  a  school  of  cor- 
responding character.  It  is  not  therefore  unjust  to  judge  of  a 
school  by  its  spirit.  The  committee  have  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain, in  each  delinquent  school,  what  have  been  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  its  defects.  In  several  cases,  the  school-room  ac- 
commodations and  the  neighborhood  influences  have  had  a  large 
share  in  bringing  about  the  depressed  condition  of  the  schools, 
but  even  in  such  cases,  the  presence  of  a  spirited  and  energetic 
teacher,  has  often  proved  that  a  good  school  may  be  had  in  spite 
of  outward  embarrassments. 

The  most  perplexing  cases  which  the  committee  have  to  deal 
with,  are  those  which  lie  between  the  extremes  just  described, 
— those  in  which  all  the  outward  circumstances  justify  the 
expectation  of  better  results.  The  defects  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  warrant  the  peremptory  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  manifest  as  to  lead  to  the  constant 
wish  that  either  some  change  could  be  made,  or  that  some  good 
fortune  would  give  the  teacher  a  better  position  in  some  other 
sphere  of  labor. 

The  committee  therefore  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of  such 
arrangements  as  they  are  about  to  recommend,  at  least  a  portion 
of  these  teachers  may  yet  be  enabled  to  render  such  a  service  in 
the  spheres  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  as  may  make  their 
labors  profitable  and  satisfactory.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  general  committee,  by  special  action,  leave  all  the  cases  not 
recommended  for  re-election  in  the  accompanying  list,  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  qualifications,  with  the  same  discre- 
tionary power  which  they  are  accustomed  to  exercise  in  relation 
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to  other  teachers  who  have  received  no  formal  appointment  from 
the  general  committee,  and  would  propose  for  adoption  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Qualifications  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  exercise  the  same  discretionary  power  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
those  teachers  who  have  heretofore  been  under  appointment  by  this  Committee, 
and  whose  success  has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  their  re-election,  that  is  granted 
them  by  the  by-laws  in  relation  to  those  teachers  who  have  received  no  appoint- 
ment from  the  General  Committee. 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS— CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  in  The  Anabasis. 

1.  Translate  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  as  far  as  the 
fifth  section. 

2.  What  was  the  prime  object  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
and  why  was  it  called  the  Anabasis  ? 

3.  Draw  a  map  illustrating  the  route  of  Cyrus. 

4.  Parse  the  following  verbs  : —  keXevtrjasv,  opoloyeiraL  and 

5.  Describe  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

6.  Compare  tzqgqtov,  xodticrog,  aoioTwv,  TtoXh^v  and  alaiQOv. 

7.  Mention  all  syllables,  in  the  text  before  you,  which  are 
long,  both  by  nature  and  position. 

8.  Who  is  meant  by  "rw  ddslcpw  ?  "  Give  some  account  of 
this  individual. 

9.  Decline  avr\q  and  naideg. 

10.    Give  the  synopsis  of  xata^ddoi. 


Questions  in  Greek  Grammar. 
1.    Accent  the  following  words : —  sou  ds  xai  [isyaXov  pacilecpg 
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2.  How  many  kinds  of  conditional  clauses  are  there,  and 

how  are  they  expressed  ? 

3.  Decline  oatig  and  ovrog. 

4.  Write  the  synopsis  of  Xuua  through  the  active  and  pas- 
sive voices. 

5.  In  what  moods  would  you  place  all  verbs  depending  upon 
ivaf  cog,  ortcog,  oqqa  ? 

6.  Write  ten  euphonic  rules. 

1.  Form  the  following  verbs  from  their  roots,  and  give  the 
rules  which  apply  in  each  case  : —  yiyvofiai,  rldr^i,  lappdvco,  fyeim 
and  th'jcpdqv. 

8.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs  : —  yiyvbpai,  larddrco,jzimco, 
slfju,  iGTtftxi,  di8co[M,  and  a^u. 

9.  Write  the  tenses  in  their  order,  and  define  each. 

10.  Define  augment.  Specify  the  varieties,  with  examples  of 
each. 


Questions  in  Virgil. 

1.  Translate  iEneid,  Book  III,  from  line  441  to  452. 

2.  Parse  arena,  canit,  antio  and  cardine. 

3.  Translate  Book  VI,  from  line  1  to  10. 

4.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  book  ?  What  important  per- 
sonages did  iEneas  meet  in  the  lower  world  ?  Did  he  meet  with 
a  cordial  reception  from  all  these  ? 

5.  Parse  obvertunt,  fundabat,  praitexunt  and  rapit." 

6.  Translate  Book  IV,  from  line  584  to  590. 

7.  Define  hexameter  verse. 

8.  Indicate,  by  dividing  a  line,  the  three  kinds  of  Caesura, 
and  a  definition  of  each. 

9.  If  the  natural  arsis  is  placed  on  the  long  syllable,  how  may 
you  determine  its  place  when  the  foot  is  a  spondee  ? 

10.  Define  synalepha  and  ectlilipsis,  with  examples. 
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Questions  in  Latin  Grammar. 

1.  Write  the  terminations  of  the  3d  conjugation  of  regular 
verbs  in  the  active  voice. 

2.  Give  the  synopsis  of  inquam. 

3.  Give  examples  of  natural  and  grammatical  gender. 

4.  Give  the  list  of  nouns  of  the  5th  declension  which  want 
three  cases  in  the  plural. 

5.  Give  the  list  of  simple  pronouns. 

6.  Write  the  synopsis  of  latio  through  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  subjunctive  mood. 

8.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  ablative  case. 

9.  Compare  the  following  adjectives  : — citerior,  nequam,  fa- 
cilis,  superus,  multus,  inferus  and  mains. 


SECOND  CLASS— CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  in  The  Anabasis. 

1.  Translate  the  first  two  sections  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Anabasis. 

2.  Parse  TlaQvadndog  and  Ttaideg. 

3.  Parse  yiyvovxai  and  fjadsvei. 

4.  What  kind  of  augment  has  tpovleto  ? 

5.  Define  augment. 

6.  Compare  7tQ£a§vt£Qog  and  vecoregog. 

7.  Parse  lapav. 

8.  Inflect  Tiavtoiv. 

9.  Decline  avroov. 

10.  What  conjunctions  are  not  permitted  to  begin  a  Greek 
sentence  ? 


Questions  in  Greek  Grammar. 

1.  Write  ten  euphonic  rules. 

2.  Decline  dalaaGcc,  fag  and  %Qvo£og. 
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8.    Decline  oang  and  ovtog. 

4.  Form  the  following  verbs  from  their  roots  and  give  the 
rules  for  each  verb  : — rtyvofAai,  iid^u,  Xafjpuvw,  tfieiva  and  eMm&ffpt 

5.  Define  voice.  Specify  the  voices.  Write  an  example  in 
Greek  to  illustrate  each. 

6.  Write  the  synopsis  of  povtevco  in  the  active  voice. 

7.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs  : — yr/vouai,  Istr^  dido[Ai 
and  elfiL. 

8.  What  three  verbs  have  an  irregular  tense  sign  in  the 
aorist  ? 

9.  Why  are  «,     v,  called  the  doubtful  vowels  ? 

10.  Define  augment.  Specify  the  varieties,  with  an  example 
of  each. 


Questions  in  Cicero, 
2.    Translate  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  oration. 

2.  Parse  the  following  words  :• —  quales,  opportebat,  emiserim 
and  siistulissem. 

3.  What  peculiar  signification  has  the  expression- — "  hujus 
imperii  severitas  f  "  Was  Cicero  dictator  or  consul  at  this  time  ? 
Define  the  duties  of  a  dictator. 

4.  Parse  the  following  words  : — -mos,  periculo,  morte,  hostem, 
Quirites,  mihi,  viros,  aes  and  eopias. 

5.  Construe  the  following : — Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoe 
ordine,  qui  aut  ea,  qua?  imminent,  non  videat,  aut  ea,  quce  vident, 
dissimident ;  qui  spem  Catalince  mollibus  sententiis  aluerunt  con- 
jurationemque  nascentem  non  credendo  cor robor aver unt. 

6.  How  does  the  Latin  differ  from  the  Greek  in  the  use  of  a 
double  negative  ? 

7.  Write  the  rules  for  the  genitive  case  of  the  following 
nouns  : —  ordine,  conjurationemque,  nox,  homo  and  iter. 

8.  To  what  declension  does  spem  belong  ?  Write  the  nouns 
of  this  declension  which  want  three  cases  in  the  plural. 

9.  Parse  the  following  words  : — aluerunt,  credendo  and  sen- 
tentiis. 

10.  Write  the  synopsis  of  corroboraverunt  in  the  active  voice. 
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ENGLISH  AKD  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT— SENIOR  CLASS. 

Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1.  Name  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  considered  in  our  text-book. 

2.  State  what  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  by  consciousness. 

-3.  Discuss  the  functions  of  memory. 

4.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning. 

5.  Define  a  sophism,  and  give  an  example. 

6.  Show  wherein  lies  the  fallacy  in  the  following  sophism : — 

"  Warm  countries  alone  produce  wine  : 
Spain  is  a  warm  country  ; 
Therefore,  Spain  produces  wine." 

7.  Discuss  the  different  kinds  of  certainty  at  which  we  ar- 
rive by  reasoning. 

8.  The  second  essential  and  self-evident  truth  on  which  the 
evidence  of  testimony  rests  .is  the  Laiv  of  Motive.  State  and 
discuss  this  law. 

9  Discuss  the  principles  which  should  govern  us  in  the  re- 
ception of  circumstantial  evidence. 

10.    State  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy. 


Chemistry. 

1.  Discuss  the  Expansion  of  Liquids  by  Heat,  with  special 
reference  to  the  unequal  Expansion  of  Water. 

2.  Define  Vaporization,  Evaporation  and  Ebullition. 

3.  Explain  Electrical  Induction,  and  illustrate  by  the  Ley- 
den  jar. 

4.  Explain  the  Discharge  of  Electricity  from  the  thunder- 
cloud. 

5.  Describe  the  operation  of  the  Electrical  Machine. 

6.  Give  the  essential  properties  of  Oxygen,  and  state  its  use 
in  Respiration. 
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7.  State  the  characteristics  of  Hydrogen. 

8.  Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Oxy-Hydrogen 
Blow-pipe. 

9.  Explain  the  office  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Atmosphere. 
10.    Explain  the  theory  of  Bleaching  by  Chlorine. 


Astronomy. 

1.  What  is  the  Ptolemaic  theory  ? 

2.  What  is  the  Copernican  theory  ? 

3.  What  is  the  generally  received  theory  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  Sun  ? 

4.  Explain  the  cause  of  spots  on  the  Sun. 

5.  Name  the  inferior  planets  in  their  order,  from  the  Sun  ; 
also  the  superior  planets. 

6.  What  are  the  asteroids  ? 

7.  Give  the  diameter  of  each  planet  except  the  asteroids. 

8.  Give  the  approximate  distance  of  each  planet  from  the 
Sun. 

9.  Give  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets. 

10.  What  planets  present  phases  to  the  Earth,  and  why  do 
not  all  the  planets  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  inferior  and  superior  conjunction  ? 

12.  Describe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  state  how  often  it  oc- 
curs. 

13.  State  how  the  Earth's  form  differs  from  a  sphere,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  this  form. 

14.  What  is  solar  day  ?  What  is  siderial  day  ?  Why  are 
they  not  coincident  ? 

15.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth  ? 

16.  What  is  the  form  of  the  Moon's  path  in  space  ? 

17.  Describe  a  lunar  and  solar  eclipse,  and  state  the  time 
when  each  may  occur. 

18.  What  is  a  partial,  total  and  annular  eclipse? 

19.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ? 
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20.  What  is  the  most  probable  theory  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  comets  ? 

21.  What  are  the  three  laws  of  planetary  motion,  known  as 
Kepler's  laws? 

22.  Is  the  snn  stationary  in  space  ? 

23.  Explain  the  cause  of  spring  and  neap  tides. 

24.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Sun  at  noon  and  midnight ; 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  to  an  observer  on  the  40  °  north  latitude. 

25.  Explain  the  cause  of  twilight. 


Geometry. 

1.  In  every  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles.    (Book I:  Prop.  25.) 

2.  Any  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  included 
between  its  sides.    (Book  III :  Prop.  18.) 

3.  The  square  described  on  the  difference  of  two  lines,  is 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  lines,  di- 
minished by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  lines.  (Book 
IV:  Prop.' 9.) 

4.  In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  a  regular  decagon.  (Book 
V :  Prop.  6.) 

5.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  half  the 
radius  by  the  circumference.    (Book  V  :  Prop.  15.) 

6.  The  sum  of  the  plane  angles,  which  includes  any  poly- 
edral  angle,  is  less  than  four  right  angles.  (Book  VI :  Prop. 
20.) 

7.  Two  triangular  pyramids,  having  equivalent  bases  and 
equal  altitudes,  are  equivalent  or  equal  in  volume.  (Book  VII : 
Prop.  15.) 

8  The  convex  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  is  equal  to 
its  slant  height  multiplied  by  half  the  sum  of  the  circumferences 
of  its  bases.    (Book  VIII :  Prop.  4.) 

9.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  .cir- 
cumscribed cylinder  including  its  bases  as  2  to  3 ;  and  the 
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volumes  of  these  two  bodies  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio. 
(Book  VIII :  Prop.  15.) 

10.  The  poles  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  are  the  extremi- 
ties of  that  diameter  of  the  sphere  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
circle  ;  and  these  extremities  are  also  poles  of  all  small  circles 
parallel  to  it.    (Book  IX  :  Prop.  8.) 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Questions  in  Latin. 

1.  Translate  : — Dum  Porsena  urbem  obsidebat,  Qu.  Mucius 
Sca^vola,  juvenis  fortis  animi,  in  eastra  hostis  se  contulit  eo  con- 
siiio,  ut  regem  occideret.  At  ibi  scribam  regis  pro  ipso-rege 
interfecit.  Turn  a  regiis  satellitibus  comprehensus  et  ad  regem 
deductus,  quum  Porsena  eum  ignibus  allatis  terreret,  dextram 
aras  accensa*  imposuit,  donee  flammis  consumpta  esset.  Hoc 
facimes  rex  miratus  juvenem  dimisit  incolumem.  Turn  hie  quasi 
benencium  referens  ait,  trecentos  alios  juvenes  in  eum  conjurasse. 
Hac  re  territus  Porsena  pacem  cum  Pomanis  fecit,  Tarquinius 
autem  se  Tusculum  contulit,  ibique  privatus  cum  uxore  con- 
sennit. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  the  mood  of  occideret ;  of  terreret ;  of 
consumpta  esset, 

3.  Write  the  complete  paradigm  of  ait. 

4.  Give  all  the  participles,  active  and  passive,  of  the  verb 
from  which  comes  referens. 

5.  Compare  bonus,  mains,  parvus,  multus,  frugi,  beneficus, 
acer,  similis,  superus  and  postera. 

6.  Give  the  exceptions  in  re  to  the  rule  for  masculines,  3d 
declension. 

7.  State  the  four  special  uses  of  the  imperfect  tense. 

8.  Explain  the  formation  and  the  use  of  each  of  the  peri- 
phrastic conjugations. 

9.  Compare  the  adverbs  acriter  and  facile, 

10.    State  the  difference  between  qui*  and  qui,  as  interrogatives. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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Questions  in  History. 

1.  Name,  in  order,  the  races  which  have  successively  ruled 
in  Britain. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  succession  of  Kings,  in  England, 
from  Ethelred  II  to  Edward  the  Confessor. 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

4.  Tell  all  you  can  of  the  events  in  which  Wallace  and 
Bruce  took  part. 

5.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  rival  branches  of  York  and 
Lancaster  ? 

6.  Name,  in  order,  the  Tudor  Sovereigns. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Spain  to  conquer  Eng^ 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Describe  the  two  political  parties  in  the  reign  of  George 
I,  called  Hanoverians  and  Jacobites. 

9.  What  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  administration 
of  Robert  Walpole  ? 

10.  Name,  in  order,  all  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick. 


Questions  in  Algebra. 

1.  Explain  the  change  of  signs  in  Substraction. 

2.  Prove  that  Lis  equal  to  a-5,  and  that  a0  =  1. 

a5 

3.  Factor  m9  — ms. 

4.  Find  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  and  w,  in  the  following  equa- 
tions : — 

£x+3y=23.  y+3z=31. 

x+A=8.  x-fy+z+2w=39. 

5.  Raise  (4a3  c2  — 3c3  xy4)  to  the  4th  power. 

6.  Subtract  Wi  from  • 

7.  Multiply  (X2  -xVx+1)  by  (x2  +Xa/2+1). 

8.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  :  yS/x-4=— . 

4+Vx 
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9.  A  and  B  start  for  the  same  place,  to  travel  378  miles. 
A  travels  4  miles  an  hour  faster  than  B,  and  finishes  his  journey 
19y7r  hours  before  him.    At  what  rate  per  hour  does  each  travel  ? 

10.  Find  a  number  such  that  if  its  square  be  diminished  by 
1,  §  of  the  remainder  shall  equal  5  times  the  number,  divided 
by  2. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

JEneid  of  Virgil.    Book  I. 

1.  Compare  summo  (line  106).  What  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  two  forms  of  the  superlative  ?  Account  for  the 
irregularity  of  the  first  form  :  of  the  second. 

2.  What  is  the  second  root  of  pendent  (line  106)  ?  What 
do  you  call  such  a  change  ?  How  is  the  change  made  ?  How 
many  verbs  have  this  form  in  the  perfect  ?  In  what  conjugations 
are  they  found  ? 

3.  Translate  six  lines,  commencing  with  the  10 2d. 

4.  In  line  127,  what  is  the  composition  of  extulit  ?  What  are 
the  principal  parts  of  the  primitive  verb  ?  What  relation  have 
its  second  and  third  roots  to  the  first  ?  Whence  are  they  de^ 
rived  ?    Account  for  the  form  of  the  infinitive  present. 

5.  Translate  6  lines,  commencing  with  142d. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  cequora,  in  line  142.  How  many 
cases  are  used  in  the  plural  ?  When  are  they  used  ?  What 
other  names  for  the  sea  ?    Give  the  distinction  between  them. 

7.  What  is  the  quantity  of  a  in  nympliarum,  line  168  ?  Rule 
for  the  quantity.  Were  the  nymphce  inferior  or  superior  deities  ? 
Name  four  classes  of  these  divinities. 

8.  In  line  174,  give  the  syntax  of  silici.    What  is  the  root  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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the  nominative  ?  Why  is  the  vowel  changed  in  the  nominative  ? 
Whence  comes  x  in  this  case  ? 

9.  Parse  sale  in  line  173.  Give  the  rule  for  the  formation 
of  the  ablative.  What  irregularity  in  gender  ?  How  is  the 
singular  generally  translated  ? — the  plural  ? 

10.  What  is  the  composition  of  armentum,  in  the  185th  line  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  termination  men  or  mentum  ?  Why 
this  noun  in  this  place  instead  of  grex  or  pecus?  How  do  ag- 
me?i,  (line  186,)  and  turba,  (line  191,)  differ  in  signification 
from  armentum? 


Origin  and  History  of  Language. 

1.  Define  language. 

2.  What  three  opinions  have  been  maintained  respecting  the 
origin  of  language. 

3.  Are  words  arbitrary  signs  ?    Give  illustrations. 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  growth 
of  the  English  language. 

5.  What  can  you  say  respecting  the  primitive  language  ? 

6.  In  what  did  the  modern  science  of  Comparative  Philology 
originate  ? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  connection  between  language 
and  history  ? 

8.  Give  the  divisions  of  the  Gothic  family  of  languages  ? 

9.  Of  what  language  are  most  of  the  names  of  the  vast  and 
permanent  parts  of  Nature  in  the  British  Islands  ? 

10.  Whence  did  our  language  probably  receive  the  first  germs 
of  romantic  poetry  ? 


Foley's  Natural  Theology. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  subject  of  this  work,  and  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  author  ? 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  devices  of  Nature  for  preserving  in^ 
sect  species. 
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3.  How  is  it  shown  that  "  neither  the  universe,  nor  any  part 
of  it  which  we  see,"  can  be  the  Deity? 

4.  Whence  our  universal  tendency  to  refer  contrivance  to 
an  intelligent  author  ? 

5.  Show  that  it  is  a  misapplication  of  the  term  law,  to  assign 
it  as  the  cause  of  anything. 

6i  How  may  we  account  for  the  almost  universal  tendency 
of  the  race  to  idolatry  ? 

7.  What  is  the  natural  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  ? 

8.  Upon  what  rests  the  natural  proof  of  the  Divine  goodness  ? 


Questions  on  Astronomy. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  solar  spots  ? 

2.  Give  Sir  William  Herschel's  theory  respecting  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  the  Sun. 

3.  Explain  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  estimating  the 
heights  of  lunar  mountains. 

4.  What  is  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  a  lunar  atmos- 
phere ? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  earliest  observations  of  lunar 
eclipses. 

6.  In  what  respects  do  solar  eclipses  differ  from  lunar 
eclipses  ? 

7.  Give  the  law  for  the  variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  ? 
Show,  by  an  illustration,  the  meaning  of  this  expression. 

8.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  planets  divided  ?  Name 
them. 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  the  transits  of  Venus  ? 

10.  In  what  time  could  a  telegraphic  message  be  transmitted 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ? — to  Neptune  ? 


French. 

1.  Dictee  frangaise :—  Souffraces  d'  hiver,  par  Turquety. 

2.  Dans  quels  cas  le  participe  passe  est-il  variable. 
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3.  Quand  le  participe  passe,  conjugue  avec  avoir  est  il  va- 
riable, et  quand  est  il  invariable. 

4.  Traduisez  en  anglais : —  chapitre  VI,  page  99,  de  "  Un 
philosophe  sous  les  Toits." 

5.  Quels  verbes  et  quelles  conjugaisons  gouvernent  le  mode 
subjonctif  ? 

6.  Dictee  continuee  : — Souffrances  d'  biver. 

7.  Traduisez  en  frangais  les  trois  premiers  vers  de  44  Praise 
ye  the  Lord." 

8.  Scantez  le  2me.  vers  de  la  dictee  et  donnez  le  genre  des 
rimes. 

9.  Traduisez  en  anglais  le  1st  vers  de  la  dictee. 

10.    Quelle  est  la  difference  entre  les  interjections  6  et  oh  ? 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 
French. 

1.  Dictation : —  La  Rose  et  le  Papillon  (Ire.  partie)  par 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

2.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verbs  acquerir  and  assaillir. 

3.  Conjugate  the  verbs  courir  and  aller. 

4.  Give  the  rules  concerning  tout. 

5.  What  prepositions  are  used  with  the  verbs  etre,  aller,  etc.? 

6.  Translate  into  English  from  44  Comte  Hugo,"  page  36, 
from  44  Bernard  "  to  44  m'a  rejoui." 

7.  Dictation  : — 2d  part  of  La  Rose  et  le  Papillon. 

8.  Give  into  French : — 44 1  am  acquainted  with  that  deaf 
person,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  that  blind  one.  This  lady 
shows  us  this  muslin  and  that  cambric.  Those  scholars  have  as 
much  wit  as  taste.  They  eat  more  beef  than  mutton.  The 
chocolate  is  bitter,  the  milk  is  sour  and  the  vinegar  is  bad." 

9.  Translate  into  English  from  44  Comte  Hugo,"  page  40  :— 
it  est  inutile — Aleidis. 

10.  Parse  :  Regrettez-vous  le  temps  ou  nos  vieilles  romances 
Ouvraient  leurs  ailes  d'or  vers  leur  monde  enchante. 
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Poetry. —  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy  and  Elegy. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Gray's  life. 

2.  Give  a  criticism  on  Gray's  style. 

3.  During  whose  reign  did  Gray  live,  and  who  were  his 
literary  cotemporaries  ? 

4.  Give  the  first  stanza  of  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Lyre. 

5.  Give  a  translation  of  the  part  of  Pindar's  first  ode  which 
the  second  stanza  resembles. 

6.  Paraphrase  the  fourth  stanza. 

7.  Paraphrase  the  eighth  stanza.  * 

8.  Give  the  first  four  stanzas  of  the  Elegy. 

9.  Give  synonyms  of  forefathers,  and  the  derivation  of 
complain. 

10.    Give  five  stanzas  beginning  with  the  seventh. 


Creometry. 

1.  Book  IV  :  Proposition  10.  The  rectangle  contained  by 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  lines,  is  equivalent  to  the  difference 
of  their  squares. 

2.  Book  IV :  Proposition  21.  Two  triangles  which  have 
their  sides,  two  and  two,  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  are  similar. 

3.  Book  IV :  Proposition  26.  Two  similar  polygons  may 
be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  triangles,  similar  each  to  each 
and  similarly  placed. 

4.  Book  IV :  Proposition  30.  If  from  a  point  without  a 
circle,  a  tangent  and  a  secant  be  drawn,  the  tangent  will  be  a 

'  mean  proportional  between  the  secant  and  its  external  segment. 

5.  Book  V.    Define  a  Regular  Polygon. 

6.  Book  V :  Proposition  4.  If  a  regular  hexagon  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle,  its  side  Avill  be  equal  to  the  radius. 
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Latin. —  Ccesar.    Book  I. 

1.  In  the  seventh  paragraph,  by  what  rule  is  dicer ent  in  the 
subjunctive,  and  why  esse  in  the  infinitive  ? 

2.  Compare  saipius  and  parse  reverterunt. 

3.  Translate  IX  paragraph. 

4.  Why  is  pervenirent  in  the  subjunctive  ? 

5.  Translate  XI  paragraph. 

6.  Translate  first  half  of  the  XII. 

7.  In  XIII,  compare  cegerrime  and  parse  diehus. 

8.  By  what  rule  is  prineeps  here  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
primus  f 

9.  What  is  the  oratia  directa  for  "  Si  sibi  consciusfuisset  non 
fuisse  difficile  car  ere  ?" 

10.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ulcisci,  polliceantur,  and  the 
rule  for  the  disposal  of  victoria. 


JUNIOR  CLASS.— FIRST  DIVISION. 


English  Literature. 

1.  Mention  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  most 
remarkable  for  their  imaginative  powers.    Name  their  works. 

2.  Give  Macaulay's  criticism  upon  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

3.  State  the  period  of  history  to  which  the  literary  life  of 
Addison  belongs,  and  the  names  of  his  contemporaries. 

4.  Compare  Steele's  style  with  Addison's. 

5.  Give  an  abstract  of  Swift's  life. 

6.  Give  the  argument  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the 
object  of  the  "  Dunciad." 

7.  Give  the  life  of  James  Thomson. 

8.  Name  and  classify  Goldsmith's  works. 

9.  Give  an  abstract  of  Gray's  life. 

10.  State  the  defects  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and 
from  what  they  originated. 
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Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  State  the  properties  of  air  that  prove  its  materiality. 

2.  Explain  to  what  the  elasticity  of  air  is  due.  ( 

3.  Compare  the  weight  of  atmosphere  with  that  of  water. 

4.  Define  Acoustics. 

5.  Give  the  velocity  of  sound. 

6.  State  into  what  two  classes  bodies,  in  reference  to  their 
power  of  transmitting  light,  are  divided. 

7.  Define  absorption  of  light. 

8.  Explain  refraction  of  light. 

9.  Explain  atmospheric  refraction,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

10.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  color. 


Latin. 

1.  State  when  a  vowel  has  its  short  English  sound,  with  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  accenting  the  penult  and  ante-penult. 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  determining  the  gender  of  nouns  of  the 
third  declension. 

4.  Translate  in  Andrews'  Latin  Reader,  the  second  para- 
graph of  book  first  of  Roman  History. 

5.  In  the  fourth  paragraph,  parse  militibus,  clariorem,  proz- 
cipitatus  est. 

6.  Translate  the  sixth  paragraph. 

7.  In  the  seventh  paragraph,  parse  quod,  videns,  sustulit, 
uxori. 

8.  Translate  the  first  three  sentences  of  the  ninth  paragraph. 

9.  In  the  tenth  paragraph,  parse  sibi,  darent,  manibus. 
10.    Translate  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  paragraphs. 


French. 

1.  Define  a  Determinative  Adjective. 

2.  Form  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : — cardinal,  mi- 
lieu, ecrou,  gouv  email,  croix,  bateau,  caillou,  email,  aieul. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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3.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  Present  Conditional  of  the 
four  conjugations. 

4.  Form  the  feminine  of  the  following  adjectives : — admire, 
ingenu,  ordinal,  rouge,  actif,  cher,  prompt,  beau,  affreux,  plein. 

5.  State  how  the  pronoun  on  is  translated. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  dividing  French  words  into  syllables. 

7.  Translate  into  French : — "  My  cousin's  glove.  His  un- 
cle's coal.  This  man's  daughter.  My  wooden  inkstand.  The 
baker's  coat.  The  captain's  guns.  The  copper  instrument. 
The  iron  buttons.    The  cotton  gloves.    The  marble  tables." 

8.  Translate : — "  Are  the  strangers'  handkerchiefs  white  or 
red  ?  Has  he  the  book  of  your  children  or  his  ?  Are  the  law- 
yers at  my  neighbor's,  or  at  the  farmer's  ?  Are  they  at  your 
house,  or  at  my  house  ?  Has  he  neither  the  iron  hinge  nor  the 
copper  one  ?" 

9.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the 
first  and  third  conjugations,  and  both  participles  of  the  four  con- 
jugations. 

10.  Translate : — "  I  am  not  afraid,  but  my  brother's  children 
are  both  afraid  and  ashamed.  The  old  servant  is  not  wrong  ; 
he  is  right  and  you  are  wrong.  The  birds  are  on  the  turf  under 
the  tree.  The  soldier's  children  have  the  countryman's  hand- 
some birds.    Those  places  are  very  large  and  very  handsome. 


JUNIOR  CLASS.— SECOND  DIVISION. 

French  History. 

1.  Name  the  lines  of  French  kings,  and  repeat  the  sovereigns 
of  the  houses  of  Capet,  Valois,  Orleans-Valois,  and  Bourbon. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

4.  What  reign  is  noted  for  the  introduction  of  printing,  and 
the  establishment  of  posts  and  couriers  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  ? 
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5.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events  : — Coronation  of 
Charlemagne ;  Establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Normandy  or 
Neustria ;  Invasion  of  Normandy  by  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Massacre  of  Sicilian  Vespers  ;  Battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agin- 
court,  Agnadello,  and  Siege  of  Orleans. 

6.  Give  the  incidents  of  the  longest  and  most  brilliant  reign 
in  the  History  of  France. 

7.  State  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

8.  Give  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Henry  II. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  arraignment  and  execution  of 
Louis  XVI. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  in  which  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans  made  her  appearance. 


Physical  Geography. 

1.  Describe  the  Western  Continent. 

2.  State  the  points  of  dissimilarity  and  resemblance  between 
the  Continents. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  the  four  classes  of  Coralline  Forma- 
tions. 

4.  Describe  the  grand  central  Mountain  System  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  naming  the  secondary  ranges  diverging  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  in  each  division. 

5.  Name  the  Plateaus  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  de- 
scribe the  Plateau  of  the  Spanish  Peninsular. 

6.  Describe  the  great  Northern  Plain  of  Europe. 

7.  Name  and  describe  the  three  great  movements  of  Earth- 
quakes. 

8.  Name  and  define  the  two  classes  into  which  Rivers  may 
be  divided. 

9.  Enumerate  the  Systems  of  Rivers,  and  describe,  in  full, 
the  System  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

10.  Give  the  generally  adopted  theory  for  the  cause  of  Cur- 
rents. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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Latin* 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  the  two  classes  of  Latin  verbs. 

2.  Define  the  parts  of  which  a  verb  consists,  and  explain  how 
we  can  find  the  different  roots  in  all  the  conjugations. 

3.  In  writing  Latin,  where  do  the  subject,  accusative,  and 
other  oblique  cases  depending  on  a  verb,  stand  ? 

4.  Write  the  first  person  singular  of  the  tenses  of  the  active 
voice,  indicative  mood,  of  the  following  verbs  : — jparo,  duco,  ha- 
beo  and  munio. 

5.  Translate  the  following  sentences  : — "  Rex  urbem  muni- 
verat.  Leones  pueros  terruerant.  Pueri  tacuerunt."  Trans- 
late into  Latin  : — "  Thou  wilt  have  finished.  Hast  thou  called 
the  boy?    The  king  had  not  led  the  soldiers." 

6.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  tenses  of  voco,  terreo, 
lego,  finio,  in  the  active  voice,  subjunctive  mood. 

7.  Translate  the  following  sentences : — "  Ut  pueri  libros  suos 
legant.  Amicos  moneamus.  Puer  avem  liberavisset.  Tacuis- 
semus." 

8.  Translate  into  Latin  : — "  Let  us  not  be  silent.  That  ye 
should  love.  May  he  not  have  led  the  army  ?  He  would  not 
love  me.    Ye  might  have  read." 

9.  Write  the  infinitive  mood,  active  voice,  of  damno,  terreo, 
scribo  and  vestio. 

10.  Write  the  imperative  of  the  verb  sum. 


QUESTIONS 


RECENTLY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  PROVIDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Written  Arithmetic. 

1.  Divide  ±* of i4  by  l^lofil. 

36    .07    J   34§  .04f 

2.  During  a  shower  of  rain,  1\  inches  of  rain  fell.  How 
many  hogsheads  (63  gallons  each)  fell  on  half  of  an  acre  of  level 
surface  ? 

3.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  three-fifths  of  a  certain  number  is 
what  per  cent,  of  three-fourths  of  the  same  number  ? 

4.  Bought  a  horse  for  $200.  What  shall  I  ask  for  him  that 
I  may  take  15  per  cent,  less  than  I  asked,  and  yet  make  20  per 
cent.  ? 

5.  A  merchant  paid  $2500  for  cotton  and  sold  it  without 
delay,  at  10  per  cent,  advance.  He  invested  the  proceeds  in 
prints,  which  he  sold  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  Did  he  gain  or 
lose  by  the  transaction,  and  how  much  ? 

6.  A  capitalist  sent  a  broker  $5000  to  invest  in  cotton,  after 
deducting  his  commission  of  f  per  cent.  How  many  pounds  of 
cotton  could  he  buy  at  20  cents  a  lb.  ? 

7.  A  merchant  sold  one-fourth  of  his  goods  at  an  advance  of 
12 J  per  cent. ;  one-fifth  at  an  advance  of  8  per  cent. ;  and  one- 
tenth  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.    At  what  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
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must  the  remainder  be  sold  in  order  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  ? 

8.  A  grocer  bought  a  hogshead  of  molasses  containing  140 
gallons,  for  $36  ;  but  a  part  of  it  having  leaked  out,  he  sold  the 
remainder  for  33£  cents  a  gallon,  and  lost  5  per  cent.  How 
many  gallons  leaked  out  ? 

9.  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  3  to  5  ;  but  after  A  had  spent  $49 
and  B  $95,  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  5  to  7.  What  had  each  at 
first? 

10.  Required  to  lay  out  a  garden  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
which  shall  contain  1-g-  acres,  so  that  its  breadth  shall  be  to  its 
length  as  3  to  4.  What  must  be  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
diagonal  distance  between  its  opposite  corners  ? 


Mental  Arithmetic, 

N.  B.  State  the  reasoning  process  clearly,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible. 

1.  A  watch  and  chain  cost  $200.  The  watch  cost  $20  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  the  chain.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  j-  of  -| 
of  the  time  past  noon  was  equal  to  J  of  |  of  the  time  to  midnight. 
Required  the  time. 

3  A  piece  of  cloth,  before  being  sponged,  was  four-fifths  of  a 
yard  wide,  and  after  being  sponged  was  but  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  wide.    What  per  cent,  did  it  lose  in  shrinking  ? 

4.  A,  B  and  C  can  do  one  fifth  of  a  job  of  work  in  4  days. 
A  and  B  can  do  one-eighth  of  it  in  5  days.  A  and  C  can  do 
one-fifth  of  it  in  6  days.    In  how  many  days  would  each  do  it  ? 

5.  If  a  merchant  sells  flour  at  $6  a  barrel  and  gains  20  per 
cent.,  how  must  he  sell  it  a  barrel  to  lose  25  per  cent.  ? 

6.  A  spent  one-fifth  of  his  money,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
remainder,  and  then  gave  $10  more  than '  one-third  of  what  he 
had  at  first,  when  he  found  he  had  but  $30.  How  much  had 
he  at  first  ? 
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7.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  one-seventh  of  its  entire  length,  its 
body  is  three-fifths  of  its  entire  length,  and  its  tail  is  four  inches 
longer  than  its  head.    What  is  the  length  of  the  fish  ? 

8.  If,  from  three  times  a  certain  number  we  subtract  two- 
thirds  of  the  number,  five-sixths  of  the  number  and  twenty-five? 
the  remainder  will  be  ten  less  than  the  first  number.  What  is 
the  number  ? 

9.  A  boy  has  a  certain  number  of  pencils,  which,  if  he  should 
sell  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  apiece,  he  would  lose  6 
cents,  but  if  he  should  sell  them  at  five-sixths  of  a  cent  apiece,  he 
would  gain  6  cents.    How  many  pencils  had  he  ? 

10.  A  boy  bought  an  apple,  an  orange  and  a  peach  for  12 
cents.  The  orange  cost  three  times  the  difference  of  the  price 
of  the  apple  and  the  peach,  and  the  apple  cost  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  of  the  price  of  the  peach  and  the  orange.  What  was  the 
cost  of  each  ? 


Grammar. 

1.  Write  the  plural  of  cargo,  folio,  palmetto,  and  the  letters 
a  and  h. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  show-man,  ^Mussul-man, 
and  child. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  words  : —  cite, 
break,  chide,  clothe,  drink,  lie  (to  recline),  lay,  sit. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  words  in 
italics  : — I  am  resolved  what  to  do.    All  mine  is  thine. 

5.  I  did  not  know  of  his  being  a  traitor.  For  an  idler  to 
be  a  good  scholar  is  impossible. 

6.  Call  imperfection  ivhat  thou  fanciest  such. 

7.  Be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me.  My  friend  has  gone  home. 
He  has  studied  well  until  now. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentences  : — 'Every  boy  and  every  girl  were  studying. 
I  intended  to  have  come.    Who  did  you  see  7 

9.  The  horse  and  chaise  are  in  their  place. 

10.    It  may  have  been  her.    I  never  thought  of  its  being  him. 
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Geography. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Capitals  of  each. 

2.  Name  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  and  describe  their  location. 

3.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  must  one  pass  in  going  in 
a  steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

4.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Europe,  and  give  the 
Capital  of  each. 

5.  Give,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Providence,  New 
York,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Paris,  London, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 

6.  Name  the  principal  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains  in  Africa, 
and  describe  the  rivers. 

7.  Describe  six  of  the  largest  rivers  in  South  America. 

8.  Name  the  bays,  rivers  and  mountains  in  Asia. 

9    Name  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in  Europe. 
10.    Name  the  principal  places  where  wheat,  cotton,  sugar 
and  rice  are  produced. 


History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1775,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

4.  Describe  the  Stamp  Act. 

5.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1776,  and  describe  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains. 

6.  Give  the  principal  events  of  1777,  and  give  an  account  of 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

7.  Describe  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  the 
death  of  Andre. 
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9.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1781,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  seige  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Gen.  Greene. 


Spelling. 

Piercing,  physician,  siege,  feud,  hypocrisy,  pleurisy,  impressi- 
ble, impossible,  excrescence,  eviscerate,  irascible,  scythe,  effer- 
vescence, scissure,  avalanche,  parachute,  zoophyte,  zephyr, 
colleague,  colloquy,  rarefy,  clarify,  iterate,  litigate,  aqueduct, 
equipage,  liquefy,  liquable,  reminiscence,  callous,  sieve,  revenue, 
negotiate,  associate,  ingratiate,  insatiate,  social,  martial,  glacial, 
sciential,  fallacious,  spacious,  aqueous,  dubious,  osseous,  serious, 
terrify,  pommel,  superficies,  anchoret. 


The  average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools,  is  86-}-.    In  Spelling,  the  percentage  is  94+. 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $1,391  53      $45,702  65 

Postage    43  74 

Traveling  expenses    77  70 

Supplies    12  00 

Head  janitor    100  00 

Carriage   hire    14  00       $1,638  97 


Total  evening  school  expenses   $47,341  G2 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENING   SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 


Salaries    $34,493  O0 

Books    618  04 

Supplies    2,549  69 

Coal    2,498  69 

Light  and  power   1,109  63 

Water    125  42 

Printing    354  15 

Advertising    62  38 

Postage    65  70 

Railroad  tickets    25  00 

Carriage  hire    14  00 

Clerks  and  helpers   2,551  50 

Other  clerical  services   11  50 

Engrossing  diplomas    10  50 

Furniture  and  fittings   21  87 

Labor  on  furniture   62  41 

Labor  on  apparatus   71  14 

Services  of  models   16  50 

Traveling     expenses     inspecting  industrial 
schools  of  Boston  and  foundry  work  in 

New  York  and  Philadelphia   77  70 

Repairing  typewriters    26  30 


$44,765  12 

Janitors'   salaries    2,576  50 


$47,341  62 
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THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 


In  City  Council,  June  1,  1863. 
The  Annual  Report  or  toe  School  Committee  having  been  presented, 
Ordered,  That  the  same  be  received. 

Ordered,  That  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  thereof  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  for  use  of  the  City  Council. 

A  true  copy,  witness : 

SAMUEL  W.  BROWN,  City  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  April  6,  1863, 
Edwin  M.  Stone,  William  C.  Snow  and  George  W.  Daniel- 
son,  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  to  be  presented 
to  the  City  Council.  In  accordance  with  that  appointment,  the 
following  Report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council 

of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen  :-^-The  history  of  schools  in  this  city,  if  accu- 
rately written,  would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  chapters  in  its  annals.  It  would  show,  that  from 
1663,  when  it  was  agreed  "  that  one  hundred  acres  of  upland,  and 
six  acres  of  meadow,  or  lowland  to  the  quantity  of  eight  acres 
in  lieu  of  meadow,"  should  be  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of 
Providence,  and  "  reserved  for  the  maintainance  of  a  school," 
until  the  present  day,  discerning  and  influential  minds  in  the 
community  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  importance 
of  a  generous  provision  for  the  education  of  its  children  and 
youth,  nor  intermitted  their  efforts  to  ensure  it.  With  these 
efforts,  during  the  first  century  and  a  third  succeeding  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town,  the  name  of  John  Dexter,  William  Hop- 
kins, Nicholas  Cooke,  Daniel  Abbot,  Barzillia  Richmond,  John 
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Brown,  Charles  Keene,  Samuel  Thurber,  Moses  Brown,  Jabez 
Bowen,  and  many  others,  are  honorably  blended,  and  should  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  germ  of  our  Public  Free  School  system  was  developed  in 
the  action  of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and 
Manufacturers,  moved  thereunto  by  the  vigorous  and  persistent 
exertions  of  the  late  venerable  John  Howland,  to  whom  its  pa- 
ternity is  justly  accorded.  In  a  memorial  written  by  him,  and 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  February  Session ? 

1799,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Schools,  he  urges  as  a  final  argument  in  their 
behalf,  the  fact  "  that  liberty  and  security,  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  depend  on  a  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people."  Im  the  work  of  creating  and  strength- 
ening a  public  sentiment  essential  to  secure  favorable  legislation, 
Mr.  Howland  was  cordially  and  effectively  supported  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Maxey,  President  of  Brown  University,  Rev.  Dr. 
Enos  Hitchcock,  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Gano,  James  Burrill, 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  David  L.  Barnes,  John  Carlile,  Joseph  Jencks, 
William  Jones,  Richard  Jackson,  Joel  Metcalf,  William  Rich- 
mond, Peter  Grihnell,  Richard  Anthony,  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Samuel  Thurber,  Jr.,  Nathan  Fisher,  and  other  influential 
citizens. 

The  active  existence  of  our  Public  School  system  dates  from 

1800,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  "  the  true  wealth  of  a 
community  should  always  be  deemed  to  be  the  mind  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  children,"  its  official  guardians  have,  for  nearly 
sixty-three  years,  devoted  themselves  faithfully  to  giving  it  the 
greatest  efficiency  as  an  agency  of  culture.  From  time  to  time, 
under  their  supervision,  such  changes  and  modifications  in 
methods  of  instruction,  classification  and  discipline,  have  been 
made  as  experience^  a  wide  range  of  observation,  and  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  education  suggested,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
our  system  in  its  methods,  is  not  excelled  in  completeness,  by 
any  city  in  the  Union.  In  several  particulars,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  other  cities,  and  the  reputation  in  which  our  schools 
are  held  has  led  to  frequent  visits  from  abroad,  for  purposes  of 
inspection  and  inquiry. 
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In  1800,  four  schools  sufficed  for  the  town,  with  a  population 
of  7615.  The  schools  were  opened  on  the  last  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, as  follows  :  at  Whipple  Hall,  Benefit  street,  Brick  School- 
house,  Meeting  street,  (both  of  which  buildings  had  been 
erected  by  proprietors,  and  were  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
town,)  one  at  the  South  end,  and  one  on  the  West  side.  At 
the  first  quarterly  examination,  Jan.  6,  1801,  the  aggregate 
attendance  reported  was  988,  viz  : 

First  district,  Whipple  Hall,  under  John  Dexter,  180. 

Second  district,  Brick  School-house,  under  Moses  Noyes,  230. 

Third  district,  South  end,  under  Royal  Farnum,  240. 

Fourth  district,  West  side,  under  Rev.  James  Wilson,  338. 

The  Examining  Committee  on  that  occasion  say,  "  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  made  by  the  scholars  of  the  several  schools,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography  and 
elocution,  was  such  as  to  merit  great  honor,  and  obtained  the 
highest  commendations  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended.  The 
good  order,  decorum,  and  propriety  of  behaviour  so  manifest  in 
the  several  schools  on  this  occasion,  not  only  evince  the  great 
public  utility  of  the  institution,  but  reflect  the  highest  honor  on 
the  several  preceptors  and  assistants,  who,  in  the  short  space  of 
about  two  months,  have  established  so  excellent  a  system  of 
instruction,  and  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils." 

The  first  School  Committee  appointed,  consisted  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxey,  Enos  Hitchcock,  Stephen  Gano,  and  Messrs. 
William  Jones,  James  Burrill,  John  Howland,  Jabez  Bowen, 
David  L.  Barnes,  Amos  M.  Atwell,  John  Carlile.  The  Town 
Council  and  School  Committee  appointed  President  Maxey,  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  Joseph  Jencks  and  John  Howland,  a  Committee  to 
frame  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools. 
This  work  was  assigned  by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
to  Mr.  Howland. 

The  schools  now  number  fifty-one,  while  the  population  has  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  50,000.  In  1836,  female  assistants  were 
first  employed  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  results  have 
abundantly  shown  the  wisdom  of  an  innovation  upon  a  previous 
custom.    At  the  same  time,  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
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crowded  state  of  the  schools,  the  need  of  more  accommodations, 
and  the  importance  of  a  liberal  policy  in  securing  a  higher  order 
of  teaching  talent.  In  these  objects  the  Mechanics  Association 
took  an  active  interest,  and  in  1837,  through  its  President,  George 
Baker,  Esq.,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  City  Council,  pointing 
out  existing  defects,  and  urging  such  improvements  as  the  public 
wants  required.  The  following  year  a  re-organization  of  the 
schools  took  place,  and  the  several  grades  of  primary,  interme- 
diate and  grammar  were  established. 

From  1801  to  1812,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the 
public  schools,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  800.  From  1819  to 
1840,  the  attendance  increased  from  830  to  1,782.  The  num- 
ber of  admissions  in  succeeding  years,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  : 


Years.  No.  Pupils. 

1841   3527 

1842  3822 

1843  4284 

1844  4499 

1845  4900 

1846   5227 

1847  5904 

1848  6005 


Years.  No.  Pupils. 

1849   .  .6301 

1850  6353 

1851   6808 

1852  5811 

1853  5838 

1854  6264 

1855  6620 

1856  6623 


Years.     No.  Pupils. 
1857  6600 

1858   7257 

1859   7135 

1860   7352 

1861    7602 

1862  8066 

1863   7752 


The  following  details  of  school  statistics  are  drawn  from  the 
records  of  1862,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  of 
schools  in  the  several  districts,  and  will  be  found  convenient  for 
future  comparison. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

No.  of  pupils  entered  285.    Present  number  350 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Benefit  street   382 

Prospect  street    204 

Meeting  street,  (colored.)   62 

Arnold  street  «   313 

Fountain  street.   300 

Elm  street   345 

Bridgham   58B 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

First  District   469 

Second  District   120 

Third  District   300 

Fourth  District   306 

Fifth  District   339 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Districts   559 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  District   648 

Second  District   187 

Third  District   655 

Fourth  District   474 

Fifth  District   586 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Districts   944 

RECAPITULATION. 

High  School  .   285 

Grammar  Schools  2194 

Intermediate  Schools  2093 

Primary  Schools  3494 

Total  in  all  the  Schools  8066 


EVENING  SCHOOLS* 

These  were  six  in  number,  and  kept  twelve  weeks.  Of  fifteen 
hundred  applicants,  one  thousand  were  admitted ;  so  that  the 
whole  number  receiving  education  in  the  public  schools,  during 
the  year  1862,  was  9066. 

*  "Evening  Schools  were  commenced  in  this  city,  in  1842,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  to  meet  a  class  of  wants  then  existing 
that  were  not  supplied  by  the  day  schools.  The  Minister  at  Large,  and  the 
teachers  in  his  Sunday  School,  in  their  daily  walks  among  the  poor,  found 
that  a  very  large  number  of  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  did  not  attend 
the  public  schools — some,  because  they  were  destitute  of  decent  clothing, 
others,  because  their  parents  were  too  poor  to  dispense  with  the  income  de- 
rived from  their  labor,  and  others,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  betray 
their  deficiencies  before  pupils  farther  advanced  though  younger  than  them- 
selves.   These  classes  were  gathered  into  an  evening  school,  from  winter  to 
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Previous  to  1828,  the  need  of  a  High  School,  to  perfect  the 
system  of  public  education,  was  felt,  and  freely  discussed.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year,  a  report  was  made  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee, by  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Way- 
land,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  T. 
Waterman,  recommending  the  measure.  The  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  public  in  1835,  and  still  again  in  1837,  by  a 
Committee  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  John  L. 
Hughes,  Stephen  T.  Olney,,  Henry  Anthony,  Amherst  Everett, 
Seth  Padleford,  and  James  E.  Butts.  In  1838,  the  City  Coun- 
cil passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  High  School.  Subse- 
quently, the  question  was  put  out  to  the  people,  who  decided  it 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  larger  majority  than  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  education  had  anticipated.  The  building  now  occu- 
pied was  erected,  but  when  nearly  completed,  a  movement  was 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  City  Hall.  A  petition  to  that  effect, 
was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the  City  Council,  and  circulated  for 
signatures.  It  met  with  little  favor,  and  so  few  names  were 
obtained  that  it  was  never  presented.  There  the  public  agita- 
tion adverse  to  the  action  of  the  Council  terminated. 

On  Monday,  March  20th,  1843,  the  High  School  was  opened 
with  appropriate  services.  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Burgess,  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  President  of  the  School  Committee,  made  an 
address,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  institution.  Addresses 
were  also*  made  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  and  Professor  Alexis 
Caswell.    The  former  insisted  upon  the  obligation  of  scholars  to 

winter,  for  thirteen  years,  with  gratifying  success.  In  the  meantime,  public 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  in  1849  they  were  opened 
by  the  city,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  In  1856,  they  had  attained  a  popularity  and  usefulness  that 
authorized  their  recognition  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  system.  Many 
who  at  the  beginning  doubted  their  utility,  and  looked  upon  them  as  impracti- 
cable, are  now  numbered  among  their  fast  friends, — a  result  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  to  those  by  whom  they  were  originated,  and  who,  in  secu- 
ring for  them  a  place  in  the  popular  sympathy,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 

the  day  

The  ages  of  pupils  vary  from  12  to  50  years.  They  are  largely  operatives? 
and  none  are  admitted  who  can  attend  the  day  schools." — Letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1862. 
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co-operate  with  teachers,  thus  producing  a  discipline  resulting 
from  good  will  rather  than  severity.  He  also  enforced  the  im- 
portance of  looking  upon  education  religiously,  and  thus  con- 
secrating the  School  Room  as  well  as  the  Church. 

Professor  Caswell  repelled  the  idea  that  the  children  of  the 
people  would  be  injured  by  having  a  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  showed,  by  apt  and  interesting  illustrations,  that  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  the  best  education  made  the  most  useful  men,  and 
helped  the  mechanic  in  his  trade  as  much  as  the  scholar  in  his 
profession.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  pupils  were  admitted 
during  the  year — eighty  boys  and  eighty-four  girls.  The  names 
of  scholars  comprising  this  first  class  in  each  department,  are  as 
follows : 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Entered  March  20. 


Samuel  Adams, 

Frank  Hale, 

Thomas  Aldrich, 

E.  H.  Hall, 

George  F.  Andrews, 

G.  E.  G.  Helme, 

G.  H.  Batcheller, 

Alexander  Hodges, 

B.  W.  Bowen,  % 

F.  A.  Holden, 

Martin  P.  Buffum, 

J.  F.  Holmes, 

Smith  Burrows, 

William  Knight, 

John  W.  Butts, 

Joseph  Knowles, 

S.  T.  Capron, 

A.  W.  Matthewson, 

W.  E.  Clarke, 

G.  W.  Paine, 

G.  K.  Cranston, 

Isaac  Peck, 

S.  B.  Darling, 

Augustus  Rathbone, 

H.  J.  Dart, 

Albert  Rhodes, 

Henry  Duncan, 

James  Shaw, 

Peleg  E.  Eddy, 

C.  A.  Snow, 

J.  H.  Fanning, 

T.  H.  Stafford, 

L.  F.  Fuller, 

J.  E.  Taber, 

M.  H.  Gladding, 

C.  A.  Tucker, 

H.  C.  Griffin, 

Leander  Utley, 

Stephen  Gerald, 

S.  A.  Wood. 
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school  committee's  keport. 


Entered  June  12. 


J.  S.  Crocker, 

S.  Sprague, 

Cyrus  Dyer, 

F.  0.  Smith. 

Cyrus  Read, 

Entered  September  13. 

Edward  Aborn, 

Edward  Miller, 

Charles  Angell, 

Albert  Morgan, 

Edward  Barker, 

Henry  H.  Ormsbee, 

Charles  A.  Brooks, 

John  O'Rouke, 

Ed  ward  B ur rows, 

John  S.  Pidge, 

William  S.  Chace, 

Henry  K.  Potter, 

Henry  C.  Cranston, 

William  Russell, 

Charles  Dunham, 

Benjamin  D.  Sabin, 

Albert  G.  Durfee, 

William  Shedd, 

Richmond  P.  Everett, 

Albert  M.  Stokes, 

John  Fisk, 

Thomas  Thurber, 

Stephen  Gerald, 

Eugene  L.  Townsend, 

Rums  Gould, 

John  L.  Wadsworth, 

Silas  A.  Hemmenway, 

Thomas  S.  Waterman, 

Zelotes  W.  Holden, 

George  R.  Weeks, 

Nehemiah  Manchester, 

Stephen  Williams, 

Albert  H.  Messinger, 

William  S.  Weeden. 

Charles  Miller, 

GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Entered  March  20. 

Mary  E.  Arnold, 

Emily  Dexter, 

Mary  Aldrich, 

Phebe  Greene, 

Clara  A.  Arnold, 

Eliza  B.  Hall, 

Mary  R.  Bump, 

Susan  S.  Irons, 

Julia  A.  Burr, 

Marianna  C.  Jencks, 

Almira  A.  Butts, 

Elizabeth  K.  Learned, 

Harriet  S.  Belcher, 

Lucinda  M.  Levalley, 

Harriet  L.  Cady, 

Ellen  M.  Larned, 

Emily  Cleveland, 

Mary  T.  Liscomb, 
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Mary  C.  Lewis, 
Sarah  T.  Mason, 
Roby  W.  Phillips, 
Almy  Pettey, 
Maria  L.  Potter, 
Sarah  S.  Penniman, 
Mariana  D.  Parker, 
Julia  A.  Pabodie, 
Frances  M.  Parker, 
Josephine  Paine, 
Mary  E.  Rhodes, 


Harriet  E.  Rawson, 

Maria  B.  Snow, 

Maria  Smith, 
Charlotte  A.  Sherburne, 
Almira  C.  Slocum, 
Catharine  Tyler, 
Sarah  G.  Tucker, 
Amy  Thurber, 
Catharine  A.  Wheaton, 
Martha  S.  Wheaton. 


Entered  June  12. 

Emily  F.  Cary,  Susan  A.  Tyler,  June  14. 

Harriet  L.  Gladding,  June  14, 

Entered  September  11. 


Ann  E.  Angell, 

Hannah  Armington, 

Maria  E.  Burlingame, 

Mary  R.  Babcock, 

Mary  Ann  Burr, 

Rebecca  Bow  ditch, 

Mary  Buffum, 

Mary  Ann  Brown, 

Lucretia  Bucklin, 

Susan  Bos  worth, 

Julia  M.  Belcher, 

Maria  L.  Briggs,  Oct.  13, 

Mary  E.  Carpenter,  Nov.  14, 

Abb}^  Congdon, 

Jemima  L.  Dowling, 

Sarah  E.  Doyle, 

Frances  E.  Dyer, 

Harriet  W.  Goodhue, 

Amanda  Hazard, 

Elizabeth  B.  Hill, 

Susan  Hemenway, 


Harriet  Hodges, 
Elizabeth  Hathaway, 
Frances  A.  Irons, 
Susan  E.  Knowles, 
Julia  A.  Murphy, 
Lucy  G.  Metcalf, 
Phebe  A.  Pearson, 
Mary  E.  Pierce, 
Mary  A.  Percival, 
Ellen  M.  Peabodie, 
Elizab'h  M.  Page,Nov.  7, 
Delilah  A.  Reed, 
Sarah  G.  Sherburne, 
Abby  F.  Sherburne, 
Mary  Stebbins, 
Eliza  Sumner, 
Elizabeth  Symonds, 
Amy  W.  Sheldon, 
Sarah  R.  Tingley, 
Martha  F.  Thurber, 
Charlotte  C.  Wells. 
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The  first  examination  of  the  High  School  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, August  18,  1843.  From  the  Secretary's  brief  record  we 
learn  that  fifteen  of  the  Committee  and  a  large  number  of  specta- 
tors were  present,  upon  whom  a  favorable  impression  was  made. 
For  twenty  years  the  School  has  enjoyed  unabated  prosperity, 
and  has  held  a  warm  place  in  the  sympathies  of  the  community. 
"  Its  influence  in  giving  stimulus  and  steadiness  to  the  workings 
of  the  lower  grade  of  schools, — in  giving  thoroughness  and  ex- 
pansion to  the  whole  course  of  instruction, — and  in  bringing 
together  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  either  sex,  from 
families  of  every  profession,  occupation  and  location  in  the  city, 
many  of  whom,  but  for  the  opportunities  of  this  school,  would 
enter  on  the  business  and  duties  of  life  with  an  imperfect  educa- 
tion,— has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  "  and  importance  as  the 
cap-stone  of  our  educational  fabric. 

The  preceding  pages,  of  course,  present  but  a  meagre  out- 
line of  our  school  history,  yet  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  an  institution  so  justly  regarded  with  pride  by  our  citi- 
zens. For  the  year  just  closed,  the  accompanying  quarterly  re- 
ports of  the  Superintendent,  render  a  discussion  of  details  un- 
necessary. The  visits  of  the  Committee,  and  the  written  ex- 
aminations to  which  the  pupils  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
have  been  subjected,  confirm  all  that  he  has  said  of  their  im- 
provement. At  no  former  period,  have  the  schools  ranked  so 
high,  or  given  so  clear  evidences  of  healthful  activity.  But  while 
we  look  upon  them  with  pardonable  pride,  as  among  the  choicest 
treasures  and  richest  ornaments  of  our  city  ;  while  we  see  them 
bestowing  with  impartial  hand,  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor,  an 
education  that  will  qualify  its  possessor  for  any  business  pursuit 
inclination  may  seek,  or  position  in  State  or  Nation  to  which 
talent  and  honorable  ambition  may  aspire,  at  a  cost  less  than  is 
furnished  by  any  other  city  in  our  land,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
they  have  attained  a  perfection  beyond  which  it  is  neither  desira- 
ble or  possible  to  advance.  In  education,  as*  in  mechanical 
science,  there  must  ever  be  room  for  higher  discoveries,  better 
methods  of  applying  principles,  and  broader  grounds  for  the  dis- 
play of  increasing  excellence.  In  a  general  survey  of  our  schools, 
we  perceive  a  varied  character — a  character  taking  its  complexion 
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from  the  teachers'  aptness  to  teach,  administrative  abilities, 
qualities  of  heart,  spirit  for  the  work,  material  to  be  wrought 
into  seemly  form,  and  the  social  atmosphere  breathed  daily  by 
the  pupils.  Live  teachers  make  live  schools.  Teachers  wise  in 
discipline,  apt  in  imparting  knowledge,  and  mingling  a  philan- 
thropic element  with  the  sense  of  official  obligation,  make  pros- 
perous schools.  Without  these  qualities,  no  school  can  succeed. 
It  has  been  correctly  said,  that  "  education  admits  of  progress 
without  limit.  When  we  cease  to  advance  we  begin  to  -retro- 
grade. As  far  as  experience  may  show  defects  and  faults  in  our 
system,  we  are  bound  to  seek  out  and  apply  the  proper  remedies." 
This  is  due  to  the  generation  of  children  and  youth  committed 
to  our  care,  as  well  as  to  posterity ;  and  acting  upon  this  princi- 
ple in  the  details  of  supervision,  the  broad  line  that  separates  the 
best  schools  from  such  as  fall  below  a  just  standard,  will  soon 
disappear. 

Our  schools  would  obtain  still  greater  efficiency  from  the 
hearty,  sympathetic  and  active  co-operation  of  the  Homes. 
Teachers  and  parents  have  a  common  interest,  and  should  act  in 
harmony  in  accomplishing  a  common  object.  For  the  want  of 
mutual  understanding,  and  cordial  co-action,  the  best  efforts  of 
a  teacher  may  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  the  fondest  hopes  of 
parents  disappointed.  If  teachers  are  held  strictly  to  account 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  parents  should  not 
be  absolved  from  the  obligations  under  which  they  rest.  When 
they  commit  their  children  to  the  care  of  another,  from  whom 
they  are  to  receive  an  impress  that  can  never  be  obliterated,  they 
yield  a  trust  of  infinite  moment,  and  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions are  bound  to  see  that  it  is  truly  and  wisely  executed. 
Among  their  prime  duties,  visiting  the  school  is  included.  This 
should  be  done,  to  learn,  by  personal  observation,  its  condition 
and  operations,  as  well  as  to  express  a  becoming  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  By  so  doing,  pleasant  relations  between 
the  School  and  the  Home  would  be  strengthened,  the  teacher 
encouraged,  and  many  causes  for  complaint  prevented.  Teach- 
ers could  often  enlighten  parents  on  matters  in  which  they  are 
vitally  concerned,  and  parents  could  acquaint  teachers  with  the 
peculiarities  of  their  children,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  be 
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of  important  service  in  instruction  and  discipline.  It  is  not  a 
satisfactory  response  to  these  statements,  to  say  the  schools  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  all 
that  pertains  to  their  prosperity.  The  schools  need  more  than 
any  Committee,  however  vigilant  and  laborious,  can  do.  They 
need  the  direct,  constant,  active,  and  warm  hearted  influence  of 
parents ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  withhold  an  attention  and  interest 
from  immortal  beings,  in  the  processes  of  culture  that  is  to  affect 
their  entire  existence,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  a  favorite 
animal. 

Intellectual  culture  is  not  the  only  culture  we  are  to  expect 
of  our  schools.  We  look  to  them  as  aids  in  supplying  a  pressing 
need  of  our  times, — a  higher  morality  for  business  life.  All  the 
moral  power  they  are  capable  of  exerting,  should  be  employed 
to  secure  to  the  rising  generation  a  well  developed  conscience, — 
a  delicate  sense  of  right,  and  an  invincible  hostility  to  the  un- 
scrupulous practices  that  convert  falsehoods  into  gold.  "  When 
we  consider  that  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  even  existence 
of  society,  and  the  stability  of  free  institutions,  depend  more 
upon  morality  than  upon  intellect,"  the  importance  of  mingling 
moral  with  intellectual  instruction,  in  due  proportions,  can 
hardly  be  stated  in  terms  too  emphatic  ;  and  the  teacher  from 
whose  daily  school  life  and  conversation  there  goes  out  a  virtue 
to  permeate  the  forming  mind  with  the  spirit  of  manly  honor 
and  a  divine  integrity,  should  ever  be  held  in  respect  as  a  public 
benefactor.  On  this  point,  the  language  of  a  Report  to  the 
City  Council  in  1846,  written  by  Prof.  Alexis  Caswell,  may 
with  propriety  be  repeated.  "  We  would  have  the  influence  of 
our  public  schools  such  as  to  cultivate,  in  every  child,  over  and 
above  its  intellectual  discipline,  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  of 
order,  of  punctuality,  of  diligence ;  and,  above  all*  habits  of  un- 
deviating  truth  and  incorruptible  honesty.  The  great  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  respect  due  to  age,  station,  and  authority, 
should  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  every  means  which  inge- 
nuity can  devise.  The  pupil  should  be  trained,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  love  whatever  is  virtuous  and  honorable  and  of  good  report. 
Nor  can  the  moral  influence  of  instruction  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete until  the  great  christian  precept,  that  of  "  doing  unto 
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others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,"  is  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  every  child.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  of  early  instruction,  as  well  as  to  that  of  intellect- 
ual discipline,  it  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee will  be  constantly  directed."* 

The  steady  improvement  in  Music  is  among  the  pleasant  facts 
of  the  later  years  of  our  school  history.  At  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction in  1844,  many  seriously  questioned  its  utility.  An 
apprehension,  such  as  naturally  connects  itself  with  any  untried 
experiment,  was  felt  that  it  might  withdraw  interest  from  other 
studies,  and  prove  an  injury  to  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
A  short  time,  however,  sufficed  to  show,  that  so  far  from  being 
a  hindrance,  it  was  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  study.  In  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  more  a  recreation  than  a  positive  study,  and 
singing  by  rote  was  the  prevailing  practice.  In  this  manner, 
the  pupils  were  made  familiar  with  a  variety  of  songs  of  pure 
moral  tone,  which  soon  banished  from  the  streets  and  elsewhere, 
those  of  an  objectionable  character.  Gradually,  the  importance 
of  music  as  an  element  of  a  practical  education,  became  more 
clearly  defined,  and  its  study  as  a  science  assumed  a  prominent 
feature.  For  eight  years  past,  this  course  has  been  pursued  in 
the  Intermediate,  Grammar  *and  High  Schools,  with  gratifying 
success.  During  that  period,  nearly  six  thousand  pupils  have 
graduated  from  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  well  versed  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  music,  and  capable  of  reading  at  sight? 
any  tunes  commonly  sung  in  public#worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  thus 
cultivating  a  taste  for  a  "  divine  art  "  that  adds  a  charm  to 
Home,  and  gives  to  the  Sanctuary  an  increased  power  in  one  of 
the  most  impressive  exercises  of  devotion.     A  critical  and 


*  The  interest  early  taken  in  the  morals  of  the  young,  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  their  views  of  the  authority  vested  in  them,  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  passed  August  11th,  1806  : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  represented  that  some  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  school 
2nd.  district,  have  misbehaved  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  that  they 
are  guilty  of  other  irregularities,  Resolved,  therefore,  that  l)r,  Stephen  Gano, 
Jabez  Bowen,  and  Samuel  Bridgham,  Esquires,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  a  Committee  to  visit  said  school,  and  labor  with  them  as  they  may 
deem  expedient." 
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thorough  examination  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  du- 
ring the  closing  term  of  the  year,  made  it  evident  to  the  Com- 
mittee having  this  department  in  charge,  that  in  solid  acquain- 
tance with  the  ground  work  of  music,  and  in  ability  to  execute 
compositions  of  different  kinds,  the  pupils  have  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious attainments — an  honorable  testimony  to  the  industry  and 
fidelity  of  their  instructor.  The  assistant  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Intermediate  Schools,  deserves  unqualified  praise  for  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  her  duties  have  been  performed. 

We  recognize  in  our  schools,  nurseries  of  patriotism.  From 
among  their  graduates,  they  are  largely  and  nobly  represented 
in  the  armies  now  engaged  in  suppressing  an  unholy  rebellion. 
While  they  prepare  our  children  and  youth  for  useful  pursuits 
by  developing  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  and  storing 
their  minds  with  practical  knowledge,  it  will  ever  be  their  legiti- 
mate province  to  inculcate  a  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  its 
constitutional  government,  that  no  mtlign  influence  can  cool,  no 
temptation  corrupt,  and  no  power  on  earth  destroy. 
By  the  Committee, 

EDWIN  M.  STONE, 
WILLIAM  C.  SNOW, 
GEORGE  W.  DANIELSON. 
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SUPERINTENDENT,  PAGE  8. 

As  the  schools  increased  in  numbers,  duties  multiplied  that  could 
only  be  seasonably  done  by  daily  supervision,  and  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation rendered  it  apparent  that  this  service  should  be  performed  by  a 
capable,  responsible  agent.  On  the  19th  April,  1838,  the  City  Council, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Committee,  made 
provision  for  a  Superintendent  of  schools.  In  1839,  Mr.  Nathan 
Bishop,  then  a  tutor  in  Brown  University,  was  elected  to  the  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  successfully  discharged  until  1851,  when  he  resigned, 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Boston.  July  1,  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  of  Boston,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bishop*  He  continued  in  office  till  1855, 
when  he  retired,  having  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Civil  Engineering  in  Brown  University.  He  was  succeeded  in  March 
of  that  year,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Leech,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  office  of 
Superintendent  was  a  new  feature  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
United  States.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  appointment  were  imme- 
diately visible.  The  committee,  in  their  report  in  1841,  say, — "The 
new  era  in  our  schools  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  which  is  literally 
the  righit  arm  of  our  system."  The  example  of  Providence,  in  this 
particular,  has  since  been  extensively  adopted. 


TEACHERS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  High  School, 
from  its  commencement,  and  also  of  the  masters  and  -ushers  appointed 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  from  1800  to  1863.    Ushers  were  dispensed 
with  in  1836,  and  the  plan  of  female  assistants  adopted. 
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TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH 

Henry  Day, 
Albert  Harkness, 
Andrew  Croswell, 
E.  L.  Miller, 
Ely  Thayer, 
William  E.  Jillson, 
Isaac  F.  Cady, 
James  E.  Leach, 
William  E.  Tolman, 
Peter  S.  Byers, 
George  Capron, 
Edward  H.  Magill, 
 Whitney, 

Esther  J.  Coburn, 
Mary  Williams, 
Frances  Ellison, 
Emma  M.  Convers, 
Nancy  J.  Bigelow, 
Ruth  L.  Wells, 
Harriet  L.  Cady, 
Caroline  C.  Stone, 
Mary  A.  Shaw, 


SCHOOL,  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  APPOINTMENT. 
MALE  S . 

Edward  A.  Lawrence, 
Harris  R.  Greene, 
J.  F.  Butterfield, 
Benjamin  H.  Bailey, 
Henry  Bailey, 
Edward  H.  Hall, 
William  G.  Crosby, 
Samuel  Thurber, 
William  R.  Mowry, 
John  J.  Ladd, 

George  H.  Filmore,  temporary, 
Otis  C.  Newcomb,  " 
Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  " 

FEMALES. 

Esther  J.  Read, 
Eliza  W.  Houghton, 
Susanna  E.  Jackson, 
Sarah  E.  Doyle, 
Emma  Shaw, 
Mary  E.  Reynolds, 
Elizabeth  Davis, 
Emma  Brown. 


MASTERS  AND  USHERS 

Rev.  James  Wilson,  1800,  resigned 

April,  1810, 
Moses  Noyes, 
Royal  Farnum, 
Daniel  Young, 
William  E.  Richmond, 
Lucius  Bolles, 

 Hopkins, 

Ezra  Leonard, 
John  Dexter,  . 
Eliphalet  Dyer, 
Gravener  Taft, 


IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

William  Norton, 
Palmer  Cleveland, 
Samuel  Randall, 
Theophilus  Hutchins, 
Samuel  Barton, 
David  Holman,  • 
Thomas  Philbrook, 
Jabez  B.  Whittaker, 
Frederick  W.  Bottom, 
Samuel  Lord, 
Simon  Davis, 
Richard  Briggs, 
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Thomas  H.  Sill, 
Jonathan  Thayer, 
Liberty  Rawson, 
J.  H.  Cady, 
Thomas  A.  Larned, 
Oliver  Angell,  1807, 
Gideon  W.  Olney, 
Christopher  R.  Stafford, 
Daniel  Fuller, 
Joshua  Haskell, 
Timothy  G.  Coffin, 
Samuel  Rawson, 
Rodman  Starkweather, 
Henry  K.  McClintock, 
Joseph  McClintock, 
Stephen  K.  Rathbone, 
Levi  Millard, 
Noah  Kendall, 
Robert  S.  Hellen, 
Leon  Chappotin, 
Amos  Warner, 
Daniel  Young, 
Dudley  Chappotin, 
William  Alverson, 
Thomas  Williams,  1814, 
George  Taft,  1815, 
Thomas  Young, 
Ebenezer  Colman, 
Joseph  W.  Torrey, 
Elias  Fisk, 
Stephen  Rawson, 
George  E,  Atwell, 
Isaac  Southwick, 
Elisha  Atkins, 
Samuel  W.  Tillinghast, 
Calvin  Barnes, 
Martin  Snell, 
Jedediah  L.  Stark, 
Richard  Battle, 


Samuel  W.  Arnold, 
Benjamin  Allen, 
Noadiah  W.  Woodward, 
Ebenezer  Greene, 
Joseph  Patrick, 
Samuel  P.  Bullard, 
Thomas  Warner, 
Nehemiah  E.  Rogers, 
Samuel  Stetson, 
Daniel  G.  Sprague, 
William  P.  R.  Rathbone, 
John  Dexter, 
Elisha  R.  Atkins, 
John  Seamans, 
Thomas  C.  Hartshorn, 
Christopher  Hill, 
Thomas  C.  Fenner, 
William  S.  Boss, 
Charles  Arnold, 
Joseph  L.  Shaw, 
Cyrus  T.  Grant, 
Daniel  Baker, 
Jesse  Hartwell, 
Moses  Curtis, 
Origin  Batcheller,  1819, 
Esek  Aldrich,  Jr., 
Edward  Seagrave, 
John  G.  Merrill, 
John  Holroyd, 
William  Grossman, 
Elisha  W.  Baker, 
Caleb  G.  Balch, 
Isaac  Hartshorn, 
Oliver  C.  Shaw, 
Joseph  B.  Clapp, 
Noah  Smith, 
Alfred  B.  Lee, 
Henry  Belden, 
James  H.  Bugbee, 
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Joseph  C.  Gardner, 

Caleb  Farnum,  Jr., 

Joshua  o.  JLweed, 

O   12   TJi  'ii:^^ 
b.  ±5.  Jrnillips, 

William  Jr.  lap, 

fe.  D.  (bidding, 

feilas  Weston, 

Amos  Perry,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tunis, 

Joseph  B.  Pettes, 

Ransom  Parker,  colored  school, 

Thomas  AVilson, 

David  Burbank, 

John  Ames, 

Jreter  VY .  r  ems, 

Richard  Anthony, 

Lemuel  B.  Nichols, 

Jolin  b.  1  nillips, 

 luce, 

George  Jr.  JDaniels, 

Zumghus  Grover, 

Albert  C.  Ainsworth, 

Cyrus  Knowlton, 

(jreorge  VV .  Briggs, 

E.  James  Avery, 

Charles  lalbot, 

James  M.  Keith, 

A  _             /~i  TT 

Aaron  G.  Hoyes, 

Albert  A.  Gam  well, 

T„  /"I     TT*  1  1 

James  C  Hidden, 

rru                  1  >       1          1  ITT 

1  nomas  Paul,  colored  school, 

Leland  Batcheller, 

Ambrose  P.  b.  Stuart, 

Darius  Winsor, 

John  A.  Goodwin, 

James  H.  Martin, 

Alva  VV.  Godding, 

Samuel  Angell, 

Ishmael  Locke,  colored  school, 

Schuyler  L.  Carroll, 

James  L.  Stone, 

Samuel  "W.  Peckham, 

TVilliam  H.  Stephenson,  colored 

Orlando  L.  Cady, 

BCllOOl, 

Benjamin  P.  Taber, 

Lucius  A.  "Wheelock, 

Benjamin  Davis, 

George  N.  Anthony, 

Joseph  Healy, 

Jared  1V1.  Hurd, 

"TTT'TI'            TT.             T  T 

William  Howard,  Jr. 

Charles  Hutchins, 

Galen  Hodges, 

Kooert  0.  x  ieiden,  died  looz. 

Prescott  M.  Lyon, 

Thomas  Davis, 

Warren  A.  Cleveland, 

"NT  _  T.  1  „  ~V\T    T\,,  "\  T,  ,,-,v-> 

JNobie  w.  ueiviunn, 

Benjamin  N.  Armington, 

Albert  J.  Manchester, 

f1   TT  Ppnrllprnn 

Vy.  11.  X  CIlU.lt  ILU1, 

P  E  Tillino-bast 

Christopher  T.  Keith, 

A.  C.  Robbins,  colored  school, 

Thomas  P.  Rodman, 

Francis  B.  Snow. 

TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH. 

Louisa  Parrot, 

Prof.  Masse, 

Prof.  , 

Alphonse  Reneaud. 

NOTES. 
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TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 


Jason  White, 
Charles  M.  Clarke, 


Seth  Sumner, 
Charlotte  O.  Doyle. 


TEACHER  OF  DRAWING. 


Lydia  M.  Underwood. 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


In  1828,  a  school  for  colored  children,  with  one  male  teacher,  was 
established.  In  1838,  another  school  was  in  operation.  In  1839,  the 
school  kept  for  colored  children,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  the  small  attendance.  In  1842,  it  was  re- 
opened. In  1846,  the  attendance  reported  was, — Grammar  School, 
69  ;  Primary  School,  88.  In  1847,  a  second  primary  school  was  es- 
tablished. The  whole  number  of  pupils  entered  the  past  year,  was, — 
Grammar,  60  ;  Primaries,  150. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


FROM  THE  QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Providence,  July  25th,  1862. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  :— 

Gentlemen, — It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  make  a  report  to 
you  of  the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools  ;  and  it  is  with 
confidence  and  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  improve  and  to  advance  toward  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellence.  In  many  of  the  branches  taught,  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  schools  of  the  same  grade  that  I  have  ever  seem 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  have  been  faithful  and 
laborious,  and  the  results  show  that  they  have  been  conscien- 
tiously diligent  in  their  arduous  work.  There  have  been,  also, 
evidences  of  tact  and  skill,  not  only  in  imparting  instruction,  but 
in  arousing  and  quickening  the  youthful  mind.  A  large  num- 
ber of  teachers — much  larger  than  usual — have  been  compelled, 
by  impaired  health,  to  leave  their  schools  before  the  close  of  the 
term.  This  has  been  in  consequence  of  their  severe  and  inces- 
sant labors.  There  is  no  work,  either  of  body  or  mind,  or  both 
conjoined,  so  exhausting  to  the  mental  energies,  and  that  will  so 
soon  prostrate  the  most  robust,  as  the  unremitted,  distracting  toil 
of  the  school-room.    None  but  those  who  have  had  long  ex- 
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perience  can  fully  appreciate  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  health  of 
teachers,  that  they  should  have  frequent  intervals  of  rest  and 
repose. 

Among  the  few  defects  that  I  have  noticed  in  our  schools,  the 
past  term,  is  a  want  of  proper  sympathy  on  the  part  of  teachers 
for  the  pupils  under  their  care.  There  are  a  few  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  individual 
character  and  peculiarities  of  taste  and  disposition  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  teach  and  control.  They  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  influences  for  good  or  evil  that  surround  them  when  out 
of  school.  In  very  many  cases,  pupils  are  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened by  severe  reproof  or  sharp  rebuke,  when  kind  words 
and  a  little  judicious  sympathy  would  stimulate  to  greater  dili- 
gence, and  secure  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience. 

There  is  no  lack  of  literary  qualifications  in  any  of  our  teach- 
ers ;  but  often  a  little  more  heart  and  soul  that  can  sympathize 
and  feel  for  the  unfortunate,  the  disobedient,  and  even  the  wil- 
fully obstinate,  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  value  of 
their  teaching.  There  is  a  kind  of  philosophy  to  be  learned  in 
the  school-room,  which  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  teacher,  snd 
worth  infinitely  more  than  any  abstract  theories  that  have  been 
put  forth,  and  that  is,  how  to  quicken  and  to  control  the  youth- 
ful mind — to  guard  and  protect  it  against  evil,  and  to  give  it 
power  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good.  Unfortunately, 
this  wisdom  is  seldom  learned,  and  even  then  but  imperfectly, 
till  after  years  of  toil  and  experience,  when  the  opportunities  to 
use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage  have  passed  away. 

There  is  another  evil  that  often  disturbs  the  successful  work- 
ing and  harmony  of  our  schools.  I  refer  to  the  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  unreasonableness  of  parents,  and  their  want  of 
active  co-operation  with  teachers.  Some  seem  disposed  to  pre- 
judge every  case  of  difficulty,  and  to  form  their  opinions  upon 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
condemn  the  teacher.  By  such  unwise  partiality  and  inter- 
ference, the  discipline  of  our  best  schools  is  seriously  interrupted. 
If  parents  did  not  expect  greater  perfection  in  teachers — more 
self-control,  or  more  wisdom  in  the  management  of  children  than 
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they  exhibit  themselves,  these  difficulties  would  seldom  occur. 
Absolute  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  one,  certainly 
not  in  teachers.  Errors  in  judgment,  mistakes  in  regard  to  duty, 
indiscretion  in  language,  and  the  indulgence  of  excited  passion, 
are  among  the  many  frailties  which  are  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  even  under  the  highest  christian  culture.  We  should 
judge  others  by  the  same  standard  by  which  we  wish  to  be 
judged  ourselves,  especially  those  who  are  placed  in  the  most 
trying  and  responsible  situation  of  life. 

Our  schools  have  suffered  more  than  usual,  the  past  term, 
from  the  large  number  of  idle,  vagrant  boys,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  lounging  about  our  school-houses,  annoying  the  scholars, 
and  enticing  away  all  over  whom  they  have  any  influence. 
There  seems  to  be,  at  present,  but  little  prospect  that  this  in- 
creasing evil  will  soon  be  remedied.  There  are  so  many  plausi- 
ble objections  that  can  be  urged  against  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  parents  to  control  their  children  as  they  please,  or  to 
leave  them  without  any  control,  that  no  feasible  plan  has  yet 
been  matured  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
complete  success  of  our  schools  may  be  removed. 

Providence,  November,  1862. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : — 

Gentlemen, — Our  system  of  public  education  has  now  be- 
come so  thoroughly  established  and  so  complete  in  all  its  details, 
that  the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools  must,  of  neces- 
sity, continue  nearly  uniform  from  term  to  term.  No  important 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
School  Committee.  Thus  far,  our  schools  have  suffered  less  from 
the  fearful  calamities  that  have  befallen  our  distracted  country, 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect. 

The  Grammar  Schools  were  never  more  prosperous  and  effic- 
ient than  they  are  at  present.  They  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
schools  of  the  same  grade  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  male  de- 
partment of  the  High  School  has  suffered  the  most.  Two  of  its 
faithful  teachers,  obedient  to  the  call  of  duty,  have  left,  tempo- 
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rarily,  their  posts  and  gone  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom. 
And  a  large  number  of  pupils  have  also  left  the  school, — some 
to  enlist,  and  others  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  en- 
listed. 

The  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, gradually  improving,  both  in  their  discipline  and  in 
their  methods  of  instruction.  There  are  'a  few,  however,  that 
are  decidedly  poor,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so  till  they  have 
better  teachers.  An  earnest,  faithful  teacher,  who  is  ever  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  the  means  and  opportunities  for  his  own  im- 
provement, will,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  have  a  good 
school.  But  one  who  is  indifferent  to  all  progress  in  the  science 
of  teaching — which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  sciences — 
and  who,  in  his  own  estimation,  knows  already  all  that  is  worth 
knowing,  and  is  anxious  for  nothing  but  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  least  possible  effort,  will  most  assuredly  fail,  and  the  sooner 
such  are  transferred  to  some  other  sphere  of  duty,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  our  youth.  None  but  those  who  have  made  the  com- 
parison can  estimate  rightly  the  vast  difference  between  an  effic- 
ient and  an  inefficient  school. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  our  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools 
will  ever  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  that  is  spent 
in  drilling  each  pupil  in  his  lessons  ;  and  this  is  nearly  ten  times 
as  great  in  some  schools  as  in  others  of  the  same  grade.  So  long 
as  teachers  persist  in  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  assigning  lessons 
to  young  children  to  learn  to  read  or  spell,  before  they  have 
learned  to  pronounce  words  correctly,  so  long  we  shall  have 
schools  that  are  almost  worthless. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  have  become  wiser,  also,  in  regard  to 

7  7  o 

discipline,  and  appear  to  have  learned  the  very  first  lesson  on 
this  subject, — that  of  self-government.  Cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment have  become  much  less  frequent  and  less  severe.  Instead  of 
resorting  at  once  to  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain,  the  co-operation 
of  parents  has  been  solicited,  and  in  most  cases  secured.  There 
i«  no  test  so  significant  and  so  satisfactory  of  a  teacher's  devotion 
to  his  work,  as  his  increasing  ability  to  govern  his  school  well 
without  much  corporal  punishment. 
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The  most  prominent  defect  that  I  have  noticed  in  our  schools 
is,  that  composition  and  declamation  are  too  much  neglected. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  our  grammar  schools.  There 
should  be,  in  every  school,  a  weekly  exercise  in  one  of  these  im- 
portant studies.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  pupil,  has 
engrossed,  almost  entirely,  the  teacher's  attention,  while  the 
ability  to  use  it  effectively  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  This 
should  be  remedied  without  delay — for  there  is  no  truth  better 
established  by  observation,  than  that  a  man's  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess in  any  sphere  of  life,  depends  far  less  upon  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  than  upon  his  ability  to  use  all  he  possesses  with  the 
greatest  effect. 

I  cannot  close  without  repeating  what  I  have  said  in  all  my 
former  reports,  that  our  schools  are  suffering  more  from  the  evils 
of  truancy  than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  effectually  to  check  this  frightful  source  of  misery 
and  crime.  Could  a  true  picture  of  the  rapid  increase  of  youth- 
ful depravity  be  portrayed,  in  all  its  appalling  colors,  it  could 
not  but  startle  and  astonish  every  friend  to  humanity  and  to 
social  order.  The  seed  now  being  sown  will  produce,  in  coming 
years,  a  most  terrible  harvest.  Short-sighted  must  be  that  policy, 
independent  of  all  moral  considerations,  that  hesitates  to  spend 
a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  rather  than 
incur,  with  all  the  risks  of  life  and  property,  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  in  punishing  it,  and  in  retrieving  the  miseries  that  fol- 
low in  its  train. 

Providence,  Feb.  13,  1863. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : — ■ 

Gentlemen  : — The  present  condition  of  our  schools  furnishes 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  that  they  are  making  a  very  com- 
mendable proficiency,  notwithstanding  the  distractions  and  tur- 
moils of  war.  The  standard  of  scholarship  has  never  been  as 
high  in  the  Grammar  Schools  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  And 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  very  high  praise  for  their  efficiency 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.    The  same  may  be 
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said  of  many  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  that  cannot  be  included  in  this  class.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  a  few  schools  that  are  not  doino* 
the  work  that  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised, if  possible,  to  make  them  better  without  delay. 

44  The  two  prominent  causes  of  poor  schools  are  the  indifference 
of  parents  and  the  want  of  faithfulness  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 
When  either  of  these  exist,  to  any  great  extent,  satisfactory 
results  cannot  be  expected.  But  few  children  will  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  if  they  hear  it  under-valued  or 
depreciated  at  home.  Neither  will  they  be  prompt  and  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  school  if  their  parents  are  indifferent 
whether  they  study  or  play.  Home  influence  is  very  sensibly 
seen  and  felt  in  the  school  room — far  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  significant  truth  that  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  No  matter  what  untoward  obstacles  exist,  a 
superior  teacher  will  rise  above  them  all  and  his  power  will  be 
manifest  both  in  and  out  of  the  school.  A  good  teacher  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  his  work,  until  he  has,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  removed  the  indifference  of  parents  and  secured  their 
active  co-operation.*' 

But  if  the  services  of  good  teachers  may  always  be  secured,  it 
may  be  asked  why  indifferent  ones  are  tolerated.  This  is  a  very 
important  question,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  our  schools.  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  duty 
involving  so  great  a  responsibility,  none  so  delicate  and  difficult 
to  perform,  as  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers.  When 
candidates  present  themselves  for  a  vacant  place,  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  the  rarest  virtues  for  any  committee  to  divest  them- 
selves of  all  sympathy  and  prejudice  and  prepossession  in  their 
choice,  especially  if  friends  urge  their  claims  with  unceasing  per- 
tinacity. It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
procured  for  the  salary  paid, — and  no  others — should  be  appointed. 
And  it  is  equally  evident  that  indifferent,  unsuccessful  teachers 
should  not  retain  their  places,  while  others,  their  superiors  in 
every  respect,  can  be  secured.  Great  caution,  however,  is 
requisite  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  teach- 
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ers,  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  one.  Every  consideration 
that  can  be  urged  in  justification  of  the  teacher's  want  of  success 
should  be  fully  considered  and  have  their  due  weight.  There 
should  be  no  hasty,  decisions,  no  personal  or  private  interest  to 
sway  the  judgment  or  to  excite  compassion  ;  but  the  welfare  of 
the  school  must  be  paramount  to  every  thing  else.  And  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  should  never  be  urged  against  the 
convictions  of  duty.  Neither  should  the  office  of  a  teacher  ever 
be  sought  for  or  bestowed  as  a  gift  of  public  charity.  Parents 
and  children  can  demand,  as  a  sacred  right,  the  best  qualified 
teachers  that  can  be  procured  by  the  committee  with  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal.  And  this  cannot  be  denied  them  with- 
out the  violation  of  a  most  responsible  trust. 

"  In  judging,  however,  of  a  teacher's  fitness  for  a  school,  differ- 
ent persons  will  not  always  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  This 
often  arises  from  not  applying  the  same  tests,  or  from  having 
different  standards  of  excellence  with  which  they  compare  the 
teacher  and  the  school.  Some  judge  of  a  school  by  the  order 
and  stillness  of  the  school-room,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  valuable  time  spent  in  securing  it.  Others  decide  upon  the 
character  of  a  school  by  the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  the 
recitations  in  the  several  studies,  witout  inquiring  how  long  the 
pupils  have  been  preparing  on  the  same  questions.  Other  tests 
are  often  applied  which  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  which 
fail  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  school.  The  principal  in- 
quiry on  making  an  examination  should  be  to  ascertain  how 
much  has  been  done  in  a  given  time,  and  how  to  ell  it  has  been 
done.  Unless  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  several  studies 
be  taken  into  the  account,  every  investigation  of  the  work  of  a 
teacher  will  be  partial  and  only  approximate  to  the  truth ;  for 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  even  for  an  ordinary  teacher,  so  to  drill 
his  several  classes  that  the  pupils  will  answer  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly all  the  questions  he  may  propose.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case  that  bright  scholars  are  kept  back,  when  they 
ought  to  be  promoted  to  an  advanced  class,  that  they  may  make 
a  brilliant  examination.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  funning  a  cor- 
rect judgment  in  regard  to  a  teacher  or  his  success  in  school,  to 
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examine  carefully  into  his  mode  of  discipline,  whether  it  is  firm 
or  lax,  kind  and  parental,  or  rigid  and  severe;  and  also  the 
relation  subsisting  between  him  and  the  pupils  ;  for  no  teacher 
can  be  eminently  successful  who  has  not  the  power  to  secure 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  scholars. 

To  commend  a  school  or  a  teacher  without  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  their  excellencies  or  their  defects,  is  often  prejudicial 
to  both.  And  indiscriminate  praise  is  almost  as  injurious  to  a 
teacher  and  his  school  as  undeserved  censure.  Teachers  must 
be  held  responsible,  not  only  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all 
their  duties,  but  also  for  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Without 
this  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  our  schools  will  continue 
to  improve." 

Providence,  May  8,  1863. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : — 

Gentlemen, — We  have  abundant  reasons  to  be  devoutly 
grateful  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  amid  the  strife  of  arms 
and  the  discord  of  war,  the  prosperity  of  Otir  schools  continues 
undisturbed.  With  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  been,  the  past 
term,  eminently  successful,  and  are  accomplishing  a  work  for  the 
future  interest  of  the  city,  too  vast  and  far-reaching  to  be  esti- 
mated by  any  mercantile  standard. 

In  some  branches  of  study  our  schools  are  not  surpassed,  if 
they  are  equalled,  anywhere,  by  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
Much  more  attention  than  usual  has  been  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  vocal  organs,  and  in  some  instances  with  very  great  suc- 
cess. As  this  is  the  most  e  ssential  characteristic  of  o-ood  read- 
ing,  it  should  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  tests  of  a  teacher's 
success.  In  a  few  of  our  Intermediate  Schools,  geography  has 
been  much  better  taught  the  past  term  than  ever  before.  Pu- 
pils have  been  required  not  only  to  give  the  names  of  important 
places,  but  also  to  locate  and  describe  them  and  to  represent 
their  relative  situation  and  distances  on  a  map  of  their  own 
drawing. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  committees  appointed  to  exam- 
ine the  several  schools,  will  find  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
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mar  and  spelling,  in  advance  of  previous  years.  The  standard  of 
excellence  in  all  the  grades  of  our  schools  is  gradually  becoming 
higher  and  higher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  individual  ex- 
ceptions,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  remedied. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  exercises  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
High  School,  I  think  must  be  more  than  satisfied  with  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  that  the  results  of  the  thorough  and  syste- 
matic training  of  our  Public  Schools  reflects  high  honor  upon 
our  city.  It  is  very  rare  that  scholars  so  young  evince  such 
deep  research,  such  maturity  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  such 
beauty  and  terseness  of  expression,  as  characterized  the  produc- 
tions of  most  of  the  graduating  class. 

But  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  point  out  defects 
in  our  schools  and  school  system,  rather  than  to  enumerate  ex- 
cellencies, I  shall  again  refer  to  two  subjects  to  which  I  have 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  any  repetition  of  my  previous  re- 
ports, or  for  any  strong  language  that  I  may  use,  for  no  one  can 
see  and  hear  what  I  am  compelled  to  see  and  hear  daily,  without 
being  deeply  moved.  In  every  view  that  can  be  taken,  truancy 
and  absenteeism  are  the  most  alarming  evils  that  are  or  can 
threaten  our  schools.  And  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
that  are  sent  to  the  Reform  School  are  from  one  of  these  classes^ 
Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  misery  and  crime  which  must  fill  every 
human  heart  v  ith  sorrow  and  fearful  forebodings  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  city." 

44  That  is  undoubtedly  the  truest,  noblest  philanthropy  that 
seeks  to  arrest  the  young  in  the  first  stages  of  vice,  rather  than 
to  provide  means  for  the  correction  and  relief  of  the  criminals. 
I  have  vet  faith  that  much  can  be  done  to  correct  this  alarming 
evil  without  the  aid  of  legal  enactments.  And  I  would  recom- 
mend that  each  teacher  be  required  to  report  to  the  Superinten- 
dent each  case  of  truancy  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  with  the  name  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  and  that  these  names  be  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpcse.  In  this  way  all  habitual  and  con- 
firmed truants  will  be  known  and  can  be  separated  from  those 
just  beginning  their  career  of  crime.    And  the  Superintendent 
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will  thus  be  able  to  seek  the  aid  of  parents  and  the  friends  of  the 
young,  to  assist  him  in  correcting  this  increasing  evil." 

"  The  other  subject  which  I  feel  constrained  at  this  time  to  urge 
upon  the  Committee,  and  upon  all  interested  in  our  schools,  is 
the  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  and  decisive  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  noisy  and  disorderly  conduct  of  pupils  when  in  the 
street  and  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  This  can  and 
ought  to  be  prevented.  Gentlemanly  and  courteous  deportment 
at  all  times,  form  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education  ;  and 
when  this  is  not  secured  there  must  be  a  radical  defect  some- 
where, either  in  home  or  school  discipline,  or  in  both.  No  thor- 
oughness and  proficiency  in  the  school-room,  can  compensate  for 
rude  and  boisterous  behavior  out  of  school.  Purity  of  thought, 
and  chasteness  of  language  should  be  required  of  every  pupil 
everywhere.  No  deviation  from  this  should  under  any  circum- 
stances be  allowed." 

"  The  influences  of  a  truly  good  school  will  be  seen  and  felt 
wherever  its  pupils  are  known.  Much  may  be  accomplished  if 
each  teacher  were  obliged  to  extend  his  supervision  over  the 
conduct  of  pupils  when  in  the  school  yard,  and  when  going  to 
and  from  school.  A  discreet  teacher  will  seldom  make  a  mis- 
take in  regard  to  his  legal  rights  or  his  authority  ;  when  these 
are  questioned  or  resisted,  he  will  refer  the  severe  cases  to  the 
Superintendent,  or  those  who  have  an  unquestioned  right  to 
prevent  all  violations  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  city. 
But  by  constant,  vigilance  and  by  the  exercise  of  that  moral 
power  which  every  good  teacher  possesses,  most  of  the  evils 
complained  of  can  be  remedied." 

Whilst  most  of  our  schools  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, there  are  a  few  that  ought  to  be  improved.  And  I  trust  I 
shall  be  excused  for  any  suggestions  I  may  make  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  Were  the  District  Committees  more  discrimina- 
ting in  their  written  reports,  and  were  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  each  school,  as  they  appear  to  each  member  of  the 
committee,  fully  and  fairly  discussed  before  making  their  report, 
so  that  just  praise  and  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  each 
teacher  when  due,  and  withheld  when  undeserved,  and  the  par- 
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ticular  faults,  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  each  school  pointed 
out,  a  very  important  work  for  our  schools  would  be  performed. 

A  larger  number  of  pupils  have  been  registered  in  our  schools 
than  ever  before.  The  whole  number  is  8095.  Of  these  3558 
have  entered  the  Primary  Schools  ;  2152  the  Intermediate  ;  1971 
the  Grammar  and  314  the  High  School.  Owing  to  causes  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  the  percentage  of  absence  has  been 
much  larger  than  usual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  outlay  for 
additional  accommodations  will  be  required  the  present  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Superintendent. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Virgil — JEneid.  Book  I. 

1.  When  and  where  was  Virgil  born  ?  What  were  his 
favorite  studies  ?  How  many  years  did  he  devote  to  the  com- 
position of  this  poem  ? 

2.  Translate,  commencing  at  Veniet,  (line  283,)  as  far  as 
cruento. 

3.  Decline  domus,  (line  264.)  Which  are  more  frequently 
used  in  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural,  the  forms  of  the  2nd 
declension  or  those  of  the  4th  ?  What  difference  in  meaning 
between  domus  and  domi?  How  many  other  exceptions  in 
gender  ?  Give  the  quantity  of  the  penult.  What  is  the  rule  ? 
What  other  exceptions  to  the  rule  ? 

4.  Translate  ten  lines,  commencing  at  Qui  mater,  (314  line.) 

5.  Divide  Harpalyce,  (317th  line)  into  its  syllables,  giving 
the  rules  for  division.  By  what  exception  to  what  rule  do  we 
decide  the  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  ? 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of  venatrix.  (319th  line.)  What  is 
denoted  by  this  termination — rix\  when  added  to  the  root  of  a 
verb  ?    What  is  the  corresponding  masculine  termination  ? 

7.  Give  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  in  dcderat.  How 
many  and  what  other  perfects  of  two  syllables  have  the  same 
penultimate  quantity  ? 
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8.  Parse  diff under e.  Is  this  a  common  use  of  the  infinitive  ? 
Is  such  a  construction  ever  employed  in  prose  ? 

9.  What  kind  of  pronoun  is  siquam  ?  (322nd  line.)  Decline 
it.  How  many  and  what  other  kinds  of  adjective  pronouns  ? 
What  determines  the  gender  of  words  used  partitively  ? 

10.  Translate  nine  lines,  beginning  with  the  49-1  th. 


Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1.  Name  the  laws  of  association,  both  objective  and  sub- 
jective. 

2.  Illustrate  the  law  of  association  by  resembling  effects. 

3.  Define  memory.  What  two  functions  are  ascribed  to 
it? 

4.  Give  examples  of  extraordinary  memory. 

5.  In  what  does  reasoning  consist  ? 

6.  What  is  a  syllogism  ? 

7.  What  are  sophisms  ?    Give  examples. 

8.  Compare  that  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  arrive  at 
absolute  certainty  with  that  by  which  we  arrive  at  practical  cer- 
tainty, in  respect  to  their  process,  matter  and  result. 

9.  What  are  the  rules  which  govern  us  in  receiving  circum- 
stantial evidence  ? 

10.  Show,  by  an  illustration,  that  the  coincidence  of  direct 
and  indirect  evidence  gives  the  strongest  possible  ground  of 
belief. 


GIRLS'  SENIOR  CLASS. 
Astronomy. 

1.  Find  the  length  of  the  moon's  diameter  in  miles. 

2.  How  is  the  figure  of  the  moon's  orbit  ascertained  ? 

3.  Explain  libration  in  latitude. 

4.  How  did  Dr.  Halley  discover  the  acceleration  of  the 
moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  ? 
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5.  Explain  why  a  lunar  eclipse  does  not  occur  at  every  full 
moon. 

6.  D  ascribe  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by  Newton  in 
determining  gravity  to  be  the  force  which  binds  the  moon  in  her 
orbit. 

7.  Describe  the  phases  of  Venus. 

8.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light. 

9.  Give  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 

10.  Give  some  particulars  respecting  the  comet  of  1843. 
(viz  : — velocity  at  its  perihelion,  distance  from  the  sun,  tempera- 
ture, length  of  its  train,  &c.) 


Evidences  of  Christianity. 

1.  What  is  a  prophecy  ?  Give  some  instance  of  fulfilled 
prophecy. 

2.  What  peculiarity  in  the  argument  for  the  divine  authority 
of  Christianity? 

3.  Exhibit  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  apostles  in  dis- 
seminating Christianity,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
propagating  a  new  and  exclusive  religion  was  a  novelty  to  both 
Jew  and  Gentile. 

4.  Describe  the  persecutions  in  the  early  centuries. 

5.  Compare  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  with  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel. 


Origin  and  History  of  Language. 

1.  On  what  does  the  growth  of  language  depend  ? 

2.  What  is  the  geographical  line  of  division  between  the 
monosyllabic  and  the  polysyllabic  languages  ? 

3.  What  classes  of  words  are  found  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance in  all  lanomao'es  ? 

~  o 

4.  How  is  the  original  unity  of  language  indicated  ? 

5.  Into  what  classes  are  written  symbols  divided  ? 
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6.  What  families  are  included  in  the  Indo-European  stock 
of  lan<maores  ? 

7.  What  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  are  derived  from 
the  ancient  Latin  of  the  Romans  ? 

8.  When  did  the  plural  form  in — en  disappear  from  the 
English  ? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  dialectical  differences  existing  in 
the  United  States  ? 

10.  Give  examples  of  words,  Americanisms,  borrowed  from 
other  languages  with  which  the  English  has  come  in  contact  in 
this  country. 


GIRLS'  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word  ?  Give 
illustrations. 

2.  On  what  does  the  beauty  of  figures  of  speech  depend  ? 

3.  Give,  from  standard  authors,  examples  of  these  errors, 
viz : — 

1st.  Of  crowding  different  figures  of  speech  into  one  thought 
or  period. 

2d.    Of  grafting  one  figure  on  another. 
3d.    Of  intricate  and  involved  figures. 

4.  On  what  is  excellence  in  composition  dependent  ? 

5.  What  is  the  general  law  which  underlies  the  prominent 
maxims  in  Rhetoric  ? 

(3.    What  are  the  characteristics  of  poetry  ? 

7.  To  what  does  poetry  owe  its  peculiar  impressiveness  ? 

8.  Give  some  facts  illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  taste  in 
architecture,  eloquence  and  poetry. 

9.  What  is  the  foundation  of  taste  ? 

10.  Mention  some  works  of  genius  that  have  been  univer- 
sally approved. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Study  of  Words. 

1.  State  the  first  theory  of  the  origin  of  language. 

2.  What  are  the  objections  to  this  theory  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  mingling  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man languages. 

4.  Give  the  Latin  word  from  which  Sacrament  is  derived, 
and  the  changes  in  signification  which  the  word  has  undergone 
since  its  first  use  by  the  Romans. 

5.  Give  examples  of  words  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
record  of  customs  and  states  of  society  which  have  now  passed 
entirely  away. 


Cliemistry. 

1.  What  are  the  four  effects  of  caloric  ? 

2.  Describe  the  process  by  which  thermometers  are  con_ 
structed. 

3.  At  what  rate  do  gases  expand  on  the  application  of  heat? 
Define  latent  heat  ? 

4.  Define  Inorganic  Chemistry  ? 

5.  How  is  chemical  affinity  distinguished  from  all  other 
kinds  of  attractive  forces  ? 

6.  Define  an  alkali  and  a  salt. 

7.  In  what  substance  is  nitrogen  found  in  abundance  ? 

8.  Describe  the  action  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  two  most  important  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

10.  Name  the  metals  which,  by  oxydation,  produce  alkalies. 
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Geometry. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles  taken  as  many  times  as  the  polygon  lias  sides, 
less  two.    (Book  I :  Prop.  26.) 

2.  If  two  quantities  be  increased  or  diminished  by  like  parts 
of  each,  the  results  will  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  them- 
selves.   (Book  II :  Prop.  9.) 

3.  Define  a  tangent  and  a  secant. 

4.  Through  any  three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line, 
one  circumference  may  be  made  to  pass,  and  but  one.  (Book 
III:  Prop.  7.) 

5.  In  equal  circles,  radii  making  equal  angles  at  the  centre, 
intercept  equal  arcs  of  the  circumference  ;  conversely,  radii  which 
intercept  equal  arcs,  make  equal  angles  at  the  centre.  (Book 
III :  Prop.  15.) 

6.  Define  similar  polygons. 

7.  Rectangles  having  equal  altitudes,  are  proportional  to 
their  bases.    (Book  IV  :  Prop.  3.) 

8.  In  any  triangle,  the  square  of  a  side  opposite  an  acute 
angle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  the 
other  side,  diminished  by  twice  the  rectangle  of  the  base  and  the 
distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  acute  ano;le  to  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  to  the 
base,  or  the  base  produced.    (Book  IV  :  Prop.  12.) 

9.  If,  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  perpendicular  be  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  to  the  hypothenuse : 

1°.  The  triangles  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  will 
be  similar  to  the  given  triangle  and  to  each  other : 

2°.  Each  side  about  the  right-angle  will  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  hypothenuse  and  the  adjacent  seg- 
ment : 

3°.  The  perpendicular  will  be  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  two  segments  of  the  hypothenuse.  (Book  IV : 
Prop.  23.) 

10.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  their  segments  will 
be  reciprocally  proportional.    (Book  IV  :  Prop.  28.) 
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Poetry. 

1.  Define  the  leading  divisions  of  dramatic  poetry  and  the 
three  dramatic  unities. 

2.  Define  elegiac  and  didactic  poetry,  and  give  examples. 

3.  Define  epic  poetry. 

4.  Who  were  the  great  epic  poets  of  Greece,  Italy  and  Eng-^ 
land. 

5.  Define  metre  and  scanning. 

6«    What  advantage  has  poetry  over  the  other  fine  arts  ? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  poetic  from 
other  literary  productions  ? 

8.  What  does  Lord  Byron  say  of  the  creative  power  of 
poetry  ? 

9.  What  advantage  arises  from  the  mere  form  of  poetry  ? 
Give  an  illustration  of  this  ? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  poetry  ? 


Latin. —  Ccesar.    Booh  L 

1.  In  third  paragraph,  translate  from  Is  ubi  to  Perfacile 
factu. 

2.  Translate  the  fifth  paragraph. 

3.  In  the  last  sentence,  why  is  the  passive  participle  exustis 
used  ?    Give  principal  parts  of  verb  from  which  it  comes  ? 

4.  In  sixth  paragraph,  construe  from  Extremum  to  Omnibus, 
and  translate  the  remainder. 

5.  Why  are  possent  and  ducerentur  in  subjunctive  ?  What 
words  are  to  be  supplied  after  prohibere  ? 

6.  Translate  the  eighth  paragraph. 

7.  In  the  second  sentence,  explain  the  use  of  both  the 
present  and  imperfect  depending  on  the  historical  present. 

8.  In  what  sense  is  dies  used  in  the  seventh  ?  Why  is  dice- 
rent  subjunctive  ? 

9.  In  the  oratia  directa,  what  form  of  the  verb  would  be 
used  instead  of  reverterentur  f 

10.  Translate  eight  lines  of  the  ninth  paragraph  ? 
6 
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JUNIOR  CLASS— FIRST  DIVISION. 
Ancient  History. 

1.  State  the  classes  into  which  Romulus  divided  the  people 
of  Rome. 

2.  Give  the  laws  that  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
plebians. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Coriolanus. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

5.  Give  the  causes  and  results  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Gracchi. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  the 
First  Triumvirate. 

8.  Name  the  twelve  Caesars. 

9.  State  how  many  times  and  by  whom  Rome  was  sacked. 

10.  Name  the  last  Roman  Emperor  and  the  year  of  his  re- 
signing the  crown. 


Rhetoric. 

1.  Define  Taste. 

2.  State  what  must  be  considered  the  standard  of  Taste. 

3.  State  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  figurative 
language. 

4.  Give  the  four  observations  respecting  the  use  of  figures. 

5.  State  the  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime. 

6.  State  the  difference  between  wit  and  humor. 

7.  State  the  different  forms  in  which  sublimity  develops  it- 
self. 

8.  State  when  a  writer  may  attain  to  sublimity  in  style. 

9.  Name  and  define  the  faults  opposed  to  sublimity. 

10.  Define  the  moral  sublime. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  Name  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 

2.  State  the  three  facts  established  respecting  gravitation. 
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3.  Give  the  laws  that  govern  falling  bodies. 

4.  Explain  specific  gravity. 

5.  Explain  the  cause  of  capillary  attraction  and  give  familiar 
illustrations  of  it. 

6.  Define  hydraulics. 

7.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

8.  Explain  mirage. 

9.  State  the  three  properties  contained  in  a  ray  of  solar 
light. 

10.  Give  the  nature  and  origin  of  sounds. 


English  Literature. 

1.  Name  the  first  English  Reformer  and  give  an  outline  of 
Iris  labors. 

2.  Name  the  distinguished  men  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

3.  Give  the  plan  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 

4.  Give  an  abstract  of  Shakspeare's  life. 

5.  State  the  design  and  character  of  Hudibras. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Berkely,  from  the 
year  of  his  arrival  in  Rhode  Island,  until  his  death,  naming  the 
works  written  during  that  time. 

7.  Name  the  most  distinguished  novelist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  give  the  names  of  his  works. 

8.  Name  Gray's  poems.  Give  the  argument  of  the  bard  as 
set  down  by  the  poet  himself. 

9-  Give  the  life  of  Goldsmith  previous  to  his  commencing 
his  literary  career. 

10.    Give  an  analysis  of  Burke's  intellect  and  style. 


Latin. 

1.  Explain  the  ablative  absolute. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  ablative  after  passive  verbs. 

8.  Translate  in  Book  2,  Roman  History,  the  second  para- 
graph. 
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4.  In  the  same  paragraph  give  the  rule  for  juraret  being 
in  the  subjunctive. 

5.  Translate  the  sixth  paragraph. 

6.  Translate  the  ninth  paragraph. 

7.  Translate  the  tenth  paragraph. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  jubetur,  conjunxerat,  and 
delet. 

9.  State  the  difference  in  the  signification  of  copia  as  used 
in  the  singular  and  plural. 

10.  In  the  eleventh  paragraph  parse  rediisset. 


French. 

1.  Define  the  simple  and  elided  articles. 

2.  Define  the  contracted  article  and  state  when  it  is  used. 

3.  Translate  into  French  : — the  sister  ;  the  brother ;  the 
friend  (m)  ;  the  friend  (f)  ;  the  water  ;  of  the  knife ;  to  the 
general  ;  of  the  ink  ;  to  the  order  ;  of  the  mother. 

4.  Give  the  past  definite  of  avoir  and  etre. 

5.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  "  imperfect  indicative  "  in 
the  second  and  fourth  conjugations. 

6.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  "  future  and  present  condi- 
tional "  of  the  first  and  third  conjugations. 

7.  Write  in  the  plural,  the  following: — le  clieval ;  leciel; 
lehibou;  le  chameau  j  le  con;  V  email;  le  portail ;  Uneven;  le 
bois ;  Voeil;  Vetau;  le  general ;  Vecrou;  le  mal. 

8.  Give  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  exceptions  in  the 
formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns. 

9.  Define  the  possessive  adjectives  and  name  them. 

10.  Write  the  feminine  of  the  following  : — brave ;  vif ; 
peureux  ;  aigu  ;  ancien;  rouge ;  bon  ;  doux  ;  amer  ;  consolateur  ; 
vertueux  ;  bleu;  pareil;  e  kernel  ;  sujet;  poltron. 


EXAMINATION  IN  GREEK  PROSE-SECOND  DIVISION. 

1.  The  judge  often  admired  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

2.  The  citizens  admire  the  virtue  of  the  judge. 
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3.  The  hen  laid  three  eggs. 

4.  The  water  has  been  turned  into  wine. 

5.  The  hare  was  turned  into  a  horse. 

6.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  are  happy. 

7.  The  father  rejoiced  in  his  son's  being  wise. 

8.  I  am  pleased  with  those  who  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
state. 

9.  I  am  vexed  when  the  bad  are  wealthy. 

10.  The  king  marches  into  the  country  of  the  Scythians. 

11.  He  had  a  pain  in  both  his  jaws. 

12.  The  crocodile  lays  eggs. 
Average  per  cent.  98. 


QUESTIONS  FOR    WRITTEN    EXAMINATION  IN  ANABASIS— SECOND 

DIVISION. 
Classical  Department. 

1.  Translate  Book  I,  Chap.  I,  Sections  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Repeat  the  rules  for  the  accent  of  veojzeQog  sml  rov  itaodvai 

3.  Translate  Book  I,  Chap.  2,  Sections  2  and  3. 

4.  In  what  direction  did  Cyrus  journey,  for  what  purpose 
and  with  what  pretenses  ? 

5.  Conjugate  all  the  verbs  in  full  in  this  section. 

6.  Translate  Book  I,  Chap.  3,  Section  3. 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  address  of  the  commander  to 
the  soldiers  ? 

8.  Mention  all  the  anomalous  verbs  in  this  section  ? 

9.  Inflect  every  noun  and  adjective  in  this  section. 

10.  Form  the  theme  of  1u§gjv  from  the  root. 
Average  per  cent.  97. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  IN  VIRGIL— FIRST  DIVISION. 

Classical  Department. 
1.    Translate  the  following : — Necnon  et  vera  noctem  sermone 
trahebat  infelix  Dido:  longumque  bibebat  amor  em !  Malta  super 
Priamo  rogitans,  super  Rectore  multa. 
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Nunc  quibus  Aurore  venisset  filius  armis. 

Nunc,  quotes  Diomedis  equi,  nunc  quantus  Achilles. 

2.  Parse  with  the  abridged  form: — Dido,  quotes,  multo,  trahe- 
bat,  sermone. 

3.  How  many  episodes  in  this  book  ?    What  are  they  ? 

4.  Translate  the  following  : — 

JEcce  autem  elapsus  PgrrJii  de  ccede  Polites,  unus  natorum 
Priami,  per  tela,  per  hostes  porticibus  longis  fugit,  et  vacua  atria 
lustrat  saucius  ;  ilium  ardens  infesto  vuhiere  Pyrrlius  insequitur, 
jam  jamque  manutenet,  et  premit  hasta.  Ut  tandem  ante  oculos 
evasit  et  ora  parentum,  concidit  acmulto  vitam  cum  sanguine  fudit. 

5.  Form  into  hexameter  verse : — Implicuitque  coruscam 
comam  Iceva  dextraque  extulit  ensem  abdidit  tenus  ac  lateri  capulo. 

6.  In  Book  III,  translate  from  the  284th  to  the  300th  line, 
inclusive. 

7.  Define  increments  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  give  exam- 
ples of  each. 

8.  Give  the  marked  features  of  the  3d  Book,  contrasting  it 
with  the  4th. 

9.  Parse  jubes,  verrunt,  acre,  and  figo. 

10.  Give  a  history  of  Dido. 
Average  per  cent.  97. 


WRITTEX  EXAMINATION"  IN  CICERO-  SECOND  DIVISION. 
C la ss ical  Pep artm ent. 

1.  Translate  Quamquam  quid  loquor  f  Te  ut  ulla  res  f ran- 
ged? Tuutunquam  te  corrigas?  Tu  ut  ullamfugam  mediteref 
Tu  ut  ullum  exsilium  cogites  ?  Est  mihi  ianti,  Quirites,  Jiujus 
invidiam  falsm  atque  iniquce  tempestem  subire,  dummodo  a  vobis 
hujus  horribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum  depellatur. 

2.  Parse  j rang at  (full  form). 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  Cataline. 

4.  Parse  tanti  and  sejungatur  (abridged  form). 

5.  Translate  Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos  stare  ad 
curiam,  quos  etiam  in  senatum  venire  ;  qui  nitent  unguentis,  qui 
fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  suos  milites  eduxisset. 

6.  Parse  f  ulgent  and  qui  (abridged  form). 
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7.  Give  the  argument  of  each  oration. 

8.  Give  the  character  of  Cicero. 

9.  Translate  At  etiam  sunt,  qui  dicant,  Quirites,  a  me  in  ex~ 
silium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  assequi  possem, 
istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  hcec  loquuntur. 

10.  Repeat  the  rules  of  Syntax  for  dicant,  ejicerem  and 
possem. 

Average  per  cent.  93. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  IN  ANABASIS-FIRST  DIVISION. 
Classical  Bejoartment. 

1.  Translate  Book  I,  Chap.  9,  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Parse  uvijq  naiGi  coV. 

3.  Relate  the  circumstances  to  which  ovrcog  refers. 

4.  Give  the  history  of  the  person  referred  to  by  Kvqov  rov 
aqy-aiov . 

5.  Translate  Book  II,  Chap.  5,  Sections  21,  22,  23. 

6.  Parse  av^t;-uvr/.o)  and  ^Idofxev. 

7.  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  three  sections  above. 

8.  Translate  Book  III,  Chap.  1,  Section  38. 

9.  Inflect  all  the  anomalous  nouns  in  the  above  section. 

10.  Compare  and  inflect  all  adjectives  in  the  above  section. 
Give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Average  per  cent.  97. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT— EXAMINATION  IN  ASTRON- 
OMY, APRIL  16,  1SG3. 

Questions. 

1.  What  three  laws  did  Kepler  discover  ? 

2.  What  are  the  modes  of  a  planet  ? 

3.  Why  do  the  lengths  of  solar  days  vary  ? 

4.  What  are  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices  ? 

5.  What  are  the  moon's  phases  ? 

6.  Describe  the  planet  Jupiter. 

7.  Draw  a  figure  and  explain  parallax. 
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8.  When  do  eclipses  of  the  moon  take  place? 

9.  Explain  the  general  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  their 
causes. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ? 
Average  of  Class  90,  53. 


EXAMINATION  IN  GEOMETRY,  APRIL  23,  1863. 
Book  IY  :  Proposition  IV,  Problem. 
Book  Y  :  Proposition  XY.  Theorem. 
Book  YI :  Proposition  XX.  Theorem. 
Book  YII :  Proposition  XYI.  Theorem. 
Book  YIII :    Proposition  IX.  Lemma. 

Questions. 

Under  what  conditions  may  triangles  be  proved  similar. 
.  Give  the  method  of  inscribing  a  regular  decagon. 
What  is  a  cylinder  ? 
How  are  cones  generated? 

Give  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  convex  surface  and  also 
for  the  solidity  of  a  cone. 
Average  of  Class,  85,  41-|— 
Average  of  first  half  of  Class,  96,  23+. 


EXAMINATION  IN  CHEMISTRY,  APRIL  22,  1863. 
Questions. 

1.  Give  two  modes  of  preparing  hydrogen. 

2.  Describe  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  its  uses. 

3.  What  are  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

4.  What  are  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  allotropism  of  sulphur  ? 

6.  Give  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  ? 

7.  What  is  the  old  theory  of  combustion  ? 

8.  How  did  Lavoisier  establish  the  true  theory  of  combus- 
tion ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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9.  What  is  the  chemistry  of  glass-making  ? 

10.  Give  the  chemical  principles  of  photography  ? 
Average  of  Class,  90  per  cent. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Intellectual  Philosophy. 

1.  Explain  the  three  functions  ascribed  to  memory. 

2.  What  kind  of  knowledge  is  most  easily  retained  ? 

3.  How  is  memory  affected  by  the  principles  of  association  ? 

4.  Give  some  methods  of  improving  the  memory. 

5.  What  are  first  truths  and  how  are  they  distinguished  ? 

6.  What  is  induction  ? 

7.  What  are  the  rules  governing  circumstantial  evidence  ? 

8.  Give  some  methods  of  improving  the  reasoning  powers. 

9.  What  is  imagination  ? 

10.  What  is  the  distinction  between  imagination  and  taste  ? 


QUESTIONS 


RECENTLY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  PROVIDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Examination  May  18th  and  19th,  1863. 


Practical  Arithmetic. 

Ml         2  37£  62 

1.  Divide  of  by  of  . 

24J     .006  1-7     .0125  .08J 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6J,  8,  12,  16J 
and  28. 

3.  A  merchant  sold  J  of  his  flour  at  an  advance  of  twelve 
per  cent. ;  I  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  and  J  at  a  loss  of  8 
per  cent.  How  should  he  sell  the  remainder  so  as  to  gain  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  ? 

4.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $250.  What  must  he  ask  for 
him  that  he  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  asks,  and  yet 
make  15  per  cent  ? 

5.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  two  carriages.  For  the  first 
carriage  he  paid  $250  ;  and  if  this  sum  were  added  to  what  he 
paid  for  the  horse  it  would  amount  to  §  of  the  sum  he  paid  for 
the  second  carriage ;  and  if  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  horse  were 
added  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  second  carriage,  it  would  amount 
to  three  times  the  sum  paid  for  the  first  carriage.  What  did  he 
pay  for  each  ? 
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6.  A  merchant  bought  500  barrels  of  flour  at  $6}  a  barrel, 
and  sold  them  immediately  at  $7|  a  barrel,  and  received  in  pay- 
ment a  note  due  three  months  hence,  which  he  had  discounted 
at  a  bank  at  6  per  cent.    What  did  he  gain  on  the  flour? 

7.  A  man  bought  2400  bushels  of  corn  at  90  cents  a  bushel ; 
but  in  measuring  it  he  found  that  he  had  more  bushels  than  he 
paid  for,  and  that  he  had  gained  2J  per  cent,  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  bushels.  He  sold  the  corn  without  delay  for 
$1.10  per  bushel.  What  did  he  gain  per  cent,  by  the  whole 
transaction  ? 

8.  If  A  owes  $500  due  in  6  months,  $400  due  in  4  months, 
and  $300  clue  in  9  months,  and  pays  §  of  the  whole  in  3  months, 
when  ought  the  remainder  to  be  paid  ? 

9.  A  merchant  sold  a  lot  of  flour  for  $500,  and  gained  25 
per  cent.  ;  he  then  invested  the  proceeds  in  flour,  on  which  he 
lost  20  per  cent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and 
how  much  ? 

10.  The  base  of  a  right-an cried  triangle  is  one-half  of  the 
sum  of  the  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse,  and  the  sum  of  the 
length  of  the  three  sides  is  96  feet.  What  is  the  length  of  each 
side  ? 


Mental  Arithmetic. 

1.  There  are  two  numbers,  that  if  4  times  the  greater  be 
added  to  J  of  the  less,  the  sum  will  be  70,  and  3J  times  the  less 
is  equal  to  2J  times  the  greater.    What  are  the  numbers? 

2.  If  3-5  of  the  number  of  sheep  A  has,  plus  §  of  the  num- 
ber B  has,  equals  320,  and  if  f  of  the  number  B  has  equals  3 
times  f  of  the  number  A  has,  how  many  sheep  has  each  ? 

3.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  the 
time  past  noon  was  1-5  of  the  time  to  midnight.  What  was 
the  time? 

4.  If  12  per  cent,  of  what  is  received  for  goods  is  gain5 
what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

5.  One-fifth  is  what  per  cent,  of  three-fourths  ? 

6.  When  gold  is  worth  140  per  cent.,  how  many  whole  dol- 
lars in  gold  ought  a  broker  to  pay  for  a  ten-dollar  U.  S.  note, 
and  how  much  in  postage  money  ? 
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7.  A  collector  collects  1157.50  ;  how  much  must  he  pay  his 
employer  after  reserving  5  per  cent,  for  his  services. 

8.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  H  days  ;  B  can  do  the  same 
work  in  2  J  days  ;  in  what  time  can  they  both,  working  together, 
finish  it  ? 

9.  A  boy  spent  one-third  of  his  money  for  apples,  and  20 
cents  for  nuts ;  he  then  gave  10  cents  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  remainder  for  oranges,  when  he  found  he  had  but  fifty  cents 
left.    How  many  cents  had  he  at  first  ? 

10.  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  3  to  4,  but  after  A  had  gained 
$30  and  B  had  lost  $30,  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  4  to  3.  What 
had  each  at  first  ? 


Grammar* 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital  letters. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural. 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  penny,  pea,  index,  cousin- german^ 
man-servant. 

N.  B. — If  either  of  the  above  words  have  more  than  one 
form  for  the  plural,  write  both,  and  give  the  meaning  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case, 
and  write  the  possessive  of  conscience,  cockatrice,  Jones,  men  and 
boys, 

5.  Name  the  relative  pronouns  and  the  words  that  are  some- 
times used  as  such,  and  when. 

6.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs  :  fly,  flee, 
hide,  strike,  work,  pen,  freeze. 

7.  Name  the  defective  verbs.  State  what  part  is  wanting  in 
each. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  words  in 
Italics. 

"  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed  their  present  state." 

"  He  walked  his  horse  one-half  of  the  way  home." 

"  He  was  not  chosen  Rector,  but  invited  only  to  preach." 
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9.  Correct  the  following  examples : 
"  I  feel  sure  of  its  being  him." 

"  Her  aunt  is  older  than  her." 

"  I  intended  to  have  written,  but  was  only  prevented  by 
sickness." 

44  He  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg;." 

10.  44  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."    (Analyze,  and  parse  words  in  Italics.) 


Geography. 

N.  B.— To  describe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in  what  di- 
rection it  runs,  and  where  it  empties.  To  locate  a  town  or  city, 
state  in  what  political  division  it  is  situated,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion from  four  other  important  cities. 

1.  Name  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  beginning  on  the  N.  E. 

2.  Locate  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Edingburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each. 

3.  Locate  Paris,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  Lyons. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  of  Spain,  and  locate  Madrid, 
Barcelona  and  Cadiz. 

5.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Asia,  and  give  their 
capitals. 

6.  Locate  St.  Petersburg,  Rio  Janeiro,  Florence,  Vienna 
and  Frankfort. 

7.  Name  the  principal  rivers,  mountains  and  lakes  in  Asia. 

8.  Describe  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube. 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America,  and  the 
capital  of  each. 

10.  Name  the  principal  cities  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its 
inlets. 


History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 

2.  Give  the  date  and  the  principal  events  of  Queen  Anne's 

war-  IHt  Liiifl&filf  M  TH£ 

SEP  18  1929 
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3.  State  the  causes  that  led  to  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Louisburg  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

5.  Name  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  state  the  object  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  Writs  of  Assistants. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

7.  State  the  principal  events  of  the  year  1776,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

8.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1778,  and  describe  the  Bat- 
tle of  Monmouth. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1780,  and  describe  the  Bat- 
tle of  Camden. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
farewell  orders  of  Washington. 


Spelling — Fifty  Words. 
Elixir,  zephyr,  feasible,  forcible,  proximate,  desperate,  synehro- 
nical,  conceptacle,  conventicle,  buoyancy,  hypocrisy,  flagitious, 
mailcious,  testaceous,  fallacious,  supplement,  increment,  crystal- 
line,cylinder,  idiosyncrasy,  permeate,  pursuivant,  pursuance,  ar- 
chitrave, archetype,  phylactery,  diaphanous,  epiphany,  surcharge, 
peripneumony,  paregoric,  omniscient,  niche,  cuneiform,  sibylline, 
orthoepy,  inoculate,  innocuous,  ineligible,  cynical,  ventricle, 
architect,  commercial,  controversial,  ecclesiastes,  strategic,  sched- 
ule, collateral,  therapeutics,  gases. 
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